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EDITOR'S PllEFACE TO VOLUMES III. and IV.' 

The kind insistence of public and publishers has forced me 
to undertake the task, for which I am little fitted, of preparing 
for the press some of the unfinished materials put together 
by my late sister for her volumes of personal reminiscences, 
of which two have ah'eady met with so favourable a reception 
under the title of " Gossip of the Century." 

I found among her MSS. left to me ample matter laid up 
for new volumes, but the selection and arrangement of it was 
a business outside my usual walk, and therefore my mode of 
dealing with it must be often faulty.* I do not pretend to 
the capacity needed to work it up in the most perfect way, 
and could only do my little best, and crave indulgence if I 
be found to have sometimes put the cart before the horse, or 
even left it like an ugly motor car to go without any horse 
at all, and perhaps burst up. 

While shrinking thus from the undertaking because I 
know I am incompetent to present my sister's materials as 
brilliantly, or even as connectedly as she would have done, 
I ^nll at the same time acknowledge that I am by no meaqs 
insensible to the attraction towards it arising out of the 
force of the incentive, which I imagine we all feel in pro- 
portion as we grow older, to perpetuate the tradition of the 
past from which we emanated. 

It is all very well for the cynic-poet to mock our irrepres- 
sible efforts to affix the stamp of permanency on our pa,ssing 
lives : — 

" O ciechi ! il tanto affaticar, che giova ? 
Tutti tomiamo alia gran madre antica ; 
E il nostro nome appena si ritrova ! " 

> These volumes were originally published under the title of '^Social Hours 
with Celelirities.'' 

' That I am right in this estimate at all events is painfully proved hy a friend 
already pointing out some oversights; as eoi-um generis for sui (/eiieris, vol. i. 
p. 105 ; and 1801 for 1804, p. 2iW. 
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Yet we cannot choose but strive to clutch, as we pass by, 
at the reeds which line the stream which is hurrying us 
away, and bear them along with us. The fabric we thus 
fortuitously weave, in fulness of time becomes History. 

In History the only thing to be relied on is the sincere 
record of contemporaries, and rather what they fortuitoasly 
weave into it than what they laboriously fabricate. For all 
that is " predicated after the event " is but fable. 

..." Every tongue 
Alters it, passing, till it spells and speaks 
Quite other than at the first. . 



II 



I passed the other day in a remote village churchyard a 
broken headstone, the very desolation of which tempted me 
to decipher the nearly obliterated moss-grown inscription. 
It ran, "To perpetuate the memory of Evan Owen. . . ." 
Evan Owen was an infant but two years old when cut off 
by death, and from the date that followed, it was clear that 
the fond parent who inscribed the stone and set it up must 
also have long ago passed away — che giova ? one might well, 
at first sight, ask — What good was there in attempting to 
" perpetuate the memory " of anything so utterly evan-escent ? 
And yet, was it not a touching instance of the solidarity of 
our race? May not more than one casual passer-by, like 
myself, as well as many a friendly neighbour, have felt the 
bonds of kinship of our common humanity drawn closer by the 
tenderly anxious words on that little crumbling stone ? 

I will venture to hope that something of the sort may 
result from the perusal of the slight incidents stored in the 
following pages. 

4'hougli my own recollection does not run back to all the 
earlier events chronicled by my sister, yet the household 
tradition of many of them, as well as the personal participa- 
tion in many of a later date, make it a labour of much interest 
to offer them as a contribution, however insignificant, to the 
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history of the worthies of the age in which one has kno^vn 
the world. 

Looking back through our memory as increasing years 
lengthen its extent, we seem to see a track left behind us 
like an Appian Way, lined on each side with graves — graves 
of buried friends, graves of buried incidents, graves of buried 
treasures of enjoyment. They open for us as we gaze, and 
we live again in them. But all is transitory, and they close 
over once more. Then we seek to keep them open by making 
a record of their vanishing merits, during the brief intei'val 
before we, too, have to depart hence and be no more seen. 
Out of our share in the universal longing for permanency 
— though it must always escape the individual — we are 
impelled to do our part towards prolonging the remembrance 
of all those things which have fascinated our interest in our 
time. We must build up tombs for them in library pages. 

It is true we are sometimes nowadays induced to complain 
that " we are inundated with books of reminiscences." But 
in reality we can hardly have too large a store. How many 
are the worthies of the past concerning whom we long to 
have sidelights and homely episodes, and these are not given 
us! That no man is a hero to his valet de chambre is a trite 
cynicism often reproduced, but it is by no means of universal 
application. Many who have attained celebrity in public 
life are also charming and admirable in the most intimate 
circumstances ; ^ while there is interest and entertainment, 
and encouragement too, to be found in the private follies 
and failures of the brilliant and successful. 

I remember a lecture of Dean Stanley ^ in which he ex- 

* Looifl XYI., for instance, was emphatically a hero for his valet de chambre. 
The faithful Cl^ry, who through all the time of the royal family's imprisonment 
held his life in his hand while devoting himself to his unpretending mmistrations 
to Uiem, the only solace to their bitterness, has left in writing the fascinating 
record of the king's sublime endurance of daily terrors and humiliations ; noting 
with marvellously just appreciation his calm dignity under the most exasperating 
provocations, in language simple as the Gospel narrative of the Passion. 

' At Quebec Institute, February, 1877. 
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pressed regret that the great man of Ais age is constantly 
left out by the chief contemporary historian : e.g. Milton is 
not mentioned in Clarendon's History. Louveiro, a dis- 
tinguished Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon, 
similarly laments that Gran Vasco, the greatest Portuguese 
painter, is mentioned in very few writings of his date. Count 
Raczynski again points out that Ovid is never mentioned by 
Horace ; Boileau never alluded to by La Fontaine, &c. And 
Dr. Ware, " Christianity and Agnosticism," that Thucydides, 
regarded as the contemporary authority for some of the most 
instructive and important occurrences of the history of 
civilized times, is never himself mentioned at all as author 
of the writings ascribed to him for more than 200 yeara after 
his death. 

Perhaps jealousy of the attainments of other men of mark 
blinds the important chronicler; or perhaps writei's who 
are themselves celebrated are too much occupied with their 
own works, researches and deductions to stop to record 
those of their compeers. Thus the gleaning process — this 
gathering up of basketsful of fragments that should not be 
lost — is left to those who are humble enough to acknow- 
ledge the superior claims of others, and to make profit of the 
lessons they scatter about them as they pass by. 

For after all, the prettiest acts and utterances of actual 
people — especially those who have attained or deserved con- 
sideration — are they not more suggestive reading than 
the imaginary production of petty acts and utterances 
of puppets, which constitute the chief attraction of works 
of fiction ? 

R. H. B. 
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PART II. 

SOCIAL HOURS WITH CELEBRITIES 



CHAPTER I 



SOCIAL CELEBRITIES IN FRANCE 
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Plus la politique change, plus c'est la meme chose." — Alphonsk Kabb. 



If I speak of my first youthful visit to Paris in 1 835, it Kariioat im- 
is because it was marked by an liistorical event of some Vann. 

VOL. 111. A 
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importance at the time — one of the seven attempts made on 
the life of the somewhat recently- elected King — " Le Roi 
des Fran(,*ais " — Louis- Philippe. 

It was the 28th July ; the weather was brilliant ; all Paris 
was en fete. It requires so little provocation for Paris to get 
up a "/V^/f?/" This was the commemoration of the ^'trois 
glorieuses journees de Juillet." '^ Glory" is a tall word, of 
which the French are very fond. These wonderful days were 
to be celebrated by a royal review of the Garde Rationale 
in the Place Vendome. A stagey procession was to follow 
the whole route of the Boulevards, and to defile before the 
crowded mass of Parisians, all on the qui vice and delighted 
with any excuse for keepinji; a holiday. 

Some vague suspicion that the malcontents, of whom there 

arc always plenty in Paris, might avail themselves of the 

opportunity to commit some atrocity, had disturbed the minds 

of Marechal Mortier's family, and they tried to dissuade him 

from tfiking part in the function ; this hero of a hundred 

fights, however, whose long and active military service had 

always given evidence of rarely-exampled bravery, contented 

himself with replying, only too prophetically, " Ma place est 

aupres du Roi ; s'il y a quelque danger, je suis grand, je le 

couvrirai dc mon corps." 

A child's ex- A bootuiakcr, occupying a 1®'"' in the Boulevard du Temple, 

Firsc'hnnfer- had iiivitcd our party into his halcov^ commanding a long 

na machine, gtj,^,^^.]^ Qf ^\^q road, the ccutrc of which was kept wide and 

clear by the military, who lined it on either side. We took 
our places, and, like the gathered crowds, waited more or less 
patiently for the expected show, until at last we heard the 
beat of drums, followed by the faint sound of other instruments, 
gradually breaking into the full, military band, distinct and 
clear ; the stirring music of the " Marseillaise ' rallied the spirits 
of all present, and heightened the eftect of the bright sky, the 
glowing sun, the glitter of arms and the rich colours of the 
uniforms. It was really a gay, and also an imposing, sight, 
when the King, whu rode well, ap[)cared amidst his escort. 
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surrounded by the Princes, his sons, while on his right rode the 
doomed Mardchal Mortier, all unconscious of his approaching 
fate, and with whom His Majesty seemed to be in animated 
conversation. The distant sounds of cheering, taken up suc- 
cessively from point to point of the route, seemed to delight 
the King, whose features I could distinctly discern with the 
help of a field-glass. He was smiling, and so was the 
Mardchal, for 

"... All went merry as a marriage bell." 

How strange that one moment of time should suffice to change 
this brilliant and promising scene into one of horror and 
consternation. 1 was, as I have said, watching the Kings 
face, when I saw him start and look round him, at the same 
instant that a detonation — so loud, so startling, so unexpected, 
so different from all the surroundings, and the thoughts that 
were occupying every mind, that it seemed like the end of the 
world — shook all hearts, even as it shattered buildings, walls, 
trees, horses and men. It is difficult to recall with any 
precision the order, or even the detail of events which follow 
such a surprise. I remember seeing, as a sort of flash, the 
desolation all round the King, who remained almost calmly on 
his horse, unhurt, while the ground was strewn with dead and 
wounded men and horses. There was a deadly silence, an 
absolute pause of perhaps half-a-minute, for everyone seemed 
paralysed ; but instantly, though all presence of mind continued 
suspended, a universal vitality began to animate every man, 
woman and child, and a terrible confusion ensued, for all 
seemed at once to be madly rushing in every direction, without 
sense or purpose, jostling one another, and causing many 
additional disasters. Indeed, it was some minutes before any- 
one from among this immense multitude began to think of 
succouring the suflFerers, whose terrified screams rent the air. 
The King alone remained self-possessed, and when by degrees 
some kind of order was re-established, it was, though with 
difficulty, elicited from the nearer bystanders that not one 
of the royal family had been touched, but that of forty persons 
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of all classes more or less seriously hit, nearly half had been 
either killed or mortally wounded. Among these was the 
vainly forewarned Mardchal Mortier, who thus closed the 
long and active life of a soldier by a soldier's death ; others 
of the King's suite, including several general officers, had 
also fallen. 

Before very long, of course, the cause of the disaster was 
discovered, and when it transpired that the explosion resulted 
from a determined attack upon the King, apprehensions were 
felt lest other similar attempts should have been planned 
along the road, in the event of the failure of the first, and this 
possibility was suggested to His Majesty. But Louis-Philippe 
was never wanting in personal courage ; indeed, the strange 
and adventurous life he had led must have hardened him 
against all eventualities. After despatching a messenger to the 
Queen with an assurance of his own safety and that of the 
Princes, the King, though deeply touched by the deaths of his 
officers, and indeed of all those who had received the blow 
intended for himself, left the Duke of Orleans to attend to the 
wounded, and gave orders that no interruption should be made 
in the intended programme of the day. He then proceeded to 
his original destination, and went through the function with 
firmness and composure. 

Mardchal Mortier survived but a few moments, three bullets 
having simultaneously despatched rider and horse. Of the 
other officers struck there were four generals, two of whom 
fell dead. The Due de Broglie had a narrow escape, part of 
his uniform having been shot away. Thus — however in- 
geniously planned — this dastardly attempt was so clumsily 
mismanaged, that it not only entirely failed in its inten- 
tion, but rather tended to strengthen the wavering popu- 
larity of the King.^ To the shouts of " Le Roi n'est 

* Loui'r Blanc luakeB, in his HUtoire de Dur An^^ti singular statement to the 
effect that so consunimate was the Kind's cold, calculating selfishness, that in the 
midst of this sanguinary slaughter, and l>efore the extent oif the deadly destruction 
had l)een ascertained, he was almorbed by one sordid thought, and exclaimed 
exultingly, ^' Maintcnant nous sommes ailrs de nos apanages ! " but, like the boy 



"LE ROI N'EST PAS MORT— VIVE LE ROI!" 5 

pas mort — Vive le Roi ! " the populace responded most 
enthusiastically. 

Meantime, out of the confused and contending reports, we 
gathered that from the upper window of a low cafe in the 
Boulevard du Temple, facing the Jardin Turc, an infernal 
machine had been directed against the King, who, it was at 
first stated, had been killed on the spot. Instead of this, 
next to those who were either killed on the spot or succumbed 
subsequently, the individual most damaged by the explosion 
proved to be the murderer himself, who had loaded his twenty- 
five barrels with such deadly purpose that more than one had 
burst, and when the house was searched he was found lying 
stunned and insensible on the floor of the room he had hired 
for the perpetration of the crime, the hair of his head and face 
singed off, his flesh scorched and blood flowing from an open 
wound on his scalp. 

When suflSciently recovered to be subjected to examination, 
the accent of this miscreant betrayed the nationality he in 
vain tried to conceal, and he was found to be a Corsican, 
Fieschi bv name, though he had declared himself a French- 
man called Gerard. He maintained this alias as long as 
he could, but the truth soon came out. The King expressed 
his wish that this criminal's life should be spared, but the 
atrocity of the crime, and the fury of the populace from 
among whom the victims had chiefly fallen, rendered it im- 
possible to show any such clemency, though he was put to 
death much more mercifully than any previous regicide. 

wlio chalked up "no popery," the writer seems to have been afraid of what he 
had written, and qualifies it with, "Mais on ne doit accueillir ce fait (!*) qu' avec 
la mefiance que nierite tout ee qui est invraisemblable." Nothing, indeed, could 
l»e more "invraisemblable," according to his own statement in a previous page, 
where, describing the momentous visit i)f the Due d'Orleans to Ljifayetie, at the 
Hotel de Ville, he says, " . . . il avait la figure bldme, les yeux ogares, et il otait 
presque fou de peur." The "historian " forgets this ; he also forgets that had such 



a thought preoccupied the mind of Louis-Philippe on this occasion, he was far 

iplomatic Xjo ni 
improbable anecdote of the unscrupulously witty Countess of AldlM>!'ough, that 



tof> diplomatic Xjo have betiuyed himself openly. There is an amusing and not 



when Louis-Philippe was relating to her the particulars of his escape from the 
gun-barrels of Fieschi, she replied (alluding to his recovery from what had 
threatened to become a drojwy), "Sire, Votre Majeste est done k I'epreuve du 
feu, comme k celle de I'eau." 
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More than one of those who attacked Louis-Philippe suffered 
the penalty of parricides.^ 

The Duke of Brunswick, who seems to have shared George 
Selwyn s taste for ghastly scenes, was present at Fieschi's execu- 
tion. He hired a window at a fabulous price of the Sieur Etienne, 
marchand cle vin, close by the Place de la Roquette, and sat 
there with his friends watching the horrid proceedings through 
an enormous ivory field-glass. 

Louis- Philippe rarely displayed any of the dignity of a 
monarch. The years of exile, disgrace and penury he passed 
in subordinate positions probably lessened his self-respect, and 
made it difficult for him to remember his Bourbon blood and 
his descent from the Grand Monarqice ; but if, during these 
vicissitudes, he lost sight of his royal traditions, and the 
prestige of birth ceased to influence his bearing and manners, 
he seems always to have entertained a latent conviction that 
he would ultimately be called to the throne of his ancestors. 
One day, when at Luton, he was walking up and down the 
drawing-room while Lady Bute sat writing, when he expressed 
his belief that the Bourbon dynasty would be restored to the 
throne in his person, though Napoleon I. was at that time 
in the zenith of his power, and he himself a proscribed exile 
dependent on the hospitality of, and receiving a pension 
from, her husband. 

On the occasion of the Fieschi attempt, it was said that 
the King had manifested a momentary sense of his royal 
attributes, also that his manner surprised and impressed those 
who observed the emotion with which he inquired after the 
safety of his sons, sent to reassure the Queen, and testified his 
unaffected solicitude for those who had received the missiles 
intended for himself ; but it was also remarked with disappoint- 
ment that he soon relapsed into his ordinary attitude of mind, 
and though after, as I liave said, leaving the Duke of Orleans 

* Tliere were seven attempts on the King's life during his short reign. In 
1832 by Bergeron ; 1830, Alibaud ; 1835, Fieachi ; 1836, Meuuier ; 1840, Darmds ; 
184G, Lecomte ; 1846, Henri. 
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tx) care for the wounded, he courageously pursued his way to 
the Place Venddme and completed the ceremonial with courtesy 
and self-possession by the time he returned to the Tuileries 
he was once more " Le Roi-Bourgeois,'' 

Louis-Philippe's early manhood had been made up ofnisadven. 
strange adventures, and the days of his exile were very ""^ 
chequered, whether while earning his bread by any occupation 
he could obtain, or flying in disguise from place to place to 
escape a pursuit of which he could not doubt the danger. It 
was with great caution that, having ventured to remain in the 
Orisons, he solicited, under the assumed name of Chabaud 
Latour, the appointment of usher to a boys' school, where he 
taught arithmetic, mathematics and English for a salary of 
1400 francs a year; but after remaining fifteen months un- 
discovered, he thought it prudent to leave, and changing his 
nomenclature to Corby, slung his bundle over his shoulder and 
wandered, in the disguise of a British subject, over Denmark, 
Norway and Lapland, approaching the North Pole at a point 
five degrees nearer than Maupertuis. It was in 1796 that he 
went to the United States, under a condition imposed by the 
Directoire for the release of his brothers, whom that self- 
constituted body held as hostages, and when at Philadelphia he 
was joined by them. It was in 1800 that he came to London, 
and only fourteen years later that he re-visit^d France.* 

On one occasion, I have been told, he was so closely 
tracked, that while rushing through a farmyard he contrived 
to dodge his pursuers only by plunging into a stable and 
thence reaching a hay loft, where he had hardly concealed 
himself under some loose straw, when one of them who 
fancied he might be there thrust a hay fork in among the 
trusses, severely wounding him in the thigh ; he had the 

• I/Oui«-Philippe lived early in the century in a small cottafj^e at Twickenham, 
where, liaving to practine the moat rigid economy, he kept only a man and maid- 
Aervant. At the end of his life he declared these were the happiest days he had 
known, though he had to struggle with j)overty, having no aid iix>m anyone. He 
and hifl bix>ther8 had a tilbury between tkem^ which they drove by turns, and on 
Sundays they gave the horse and man a holiday. 
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firmness and the presence of mind to remain perfectly still 
and silent, on which they concluded he must have run in 
some other direction, and hastened, as they supposed, to over- 
take him. 
leooUections While wc wcrc Hviug in the Rue de Rivoli in 1840, I have 
!ppeaiSn^."* oftcu watchcd the King walking about in that portion of 
the Tuileries Gardens attached, and still appropriated, to the 
palace, when it was impossible not to be struck by the plain- 
ness, not to say vulgarity, of his figure and his demeanour ; 
but it is well known that he affected this extreme simplicity 
of manner, and when he walked about the streets of his capital 
in loose white trousers, with his umbrella under his arm, it 
was under the idea that he would be recognised and approved 
as Le Roi Bourgeois, Unfortunately this object was not 
attained, the profane vulgar, especially of France, notwith- 
standing their stereotyped cry for equality, entertaining a 
secret contempt for pseudo-royalty, and feeling their own 
dignity lowered by the want of self-respect manifested by 
their King. 

The venerable Gendral de Bourmont, a staunch Royalist, 
was indignant at the line of conduct pursued by Louis-Philippe, 
whom he regarded as the dcsecrator of the Bourbon dynasty, 
and when it was remarked to him that due allowance must 
be made for the exigencies of circumstances, he replied, — 

" Je veux bien que le Roi soit popu/mre mais ce mal- 
heureux prince s'oublie jusqu' a se faire popu/ace. Ce nest 
pas la," he added, '* ce qu'il faut a la France d'aujourd'hui ; 
on ne la gouverncra qu'avec une main de fer ; mais encore 
faudroit-il que cctte main soit gantee de velours." 

Louis-Philippe was an undoubted diplomatist, but he 
had not the finesse to perceive this. His lack of perception 
in the all-important matter of Court ethics was, in fact, fatal 
to the success of his reign and the durability of his dynasty, 
which was doomed from the moment he resolved to do away 
with, instead of gradually and judiciously restoring, all that 
might have rendered Royalty imposing. Prestige is indis- 
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pensable to the existence of a throne, and Eoyalty should 
as rarely as possible be seen apart from its insignia. 

The consequence of the system adopted by Louis-Philippe 
was soon perceptible, and the receptions at the Tuileries, 
like the poignies de main,^ with which he thought it politic 
to be so liberal, soon came to be ridiculed at other Courts 
as well as at his own. If, however, the King did not 
receive gracefully, he was a powerful and not inelegant 
speaker, expressing himself, whether in public or in private 
with fluency and facility. It was, unfortunately, on greater 
occasions that he disappointed his supporters, and when he 
ought to have won mastery over others by showing a 
mastery over himself, the least shrewd observer could detect 
in him no more than an actor, and often an actor unfamiliar 
with his part. 

A French Royalist of my acquaintance — the late Comte a French 
W. Espivent de la Villesboisnet (brother to the late gallant depen^noe" 
General of that name) — told me that one day as he was 
crossing the Pont Royal, and it had come on to rain heavily, 
he was overtaken by a gentleman who, observing he had no 
umbrella, offered to share with him his own. The Comte 
was about gratefully to accept the welcome hospitality, when, 
turning towards the stranger to whom he was indebted for 
the off*er, h^ discovered it was the King, on which he bowed a 

' The fame of Louis-Philippe's poigneeii do innin survived his dvnasty, and will 
probably l>e recorded in omiie . . . cevum ! Yet is the spirit which prompted this 
familiar demom^tration on his jjart readily to be accounted for. The Kind's life 
was a veritable romance, a romance chequered with many stern episodes. He had 
n<»t long outgi'own childhood when he was called upon to ti'ain his mind to the 
Hevere i-eality which told him he could no longer consider himself a prince, and 
must harden himself to the oblivicm of all the stilted u.sai^es of the palace in which 
he had Insen nurtured. Then, having )>ainstakinglv nroken himself into the 
adoption of manners and habits calculated to deceive tne world as to his i-ank, he 
was suddenly called upon to tack completely round, and resume the long- forgotten 
details of Court life. Not onlv had the "cactus-hedge of conventionality " which 
i<uiTounds Rovaltv been trodden down, but the Pi-ince's mind had, as it were, been 
thrown open, and popular ideas had crowded into it ; j>opular pnictices no longer 
shocked him, and his hearty, genial nature readily familiarised itself with populai- 
€Xpi^eH8i<m8 of feeling. Hence his un-French ukkIc of shaking liands, and hence, 
t<M», when our young Queen paid her first visit to the French Court in 1843, the 
King, meeting her youthful Majesty on the threshold of his dominions, greeted her 
not witli the formal embrace of sovereigns, but applied a paternal kiss, distinctly 
bemrd, on both cheeks of the royal lady. 
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speedy retreat, replying, " Monsieur, it is evident you do not 
know me or you would not have made the offer ; but as I do 
know you, I cannot accept it." 

Passing through Frankfort, on the 20th April 1795, 
General Dumouriez made and signed the following declaration, 
the original of which is preserved ia- the archives of the 
Austro-Germanic cabinet ; a copy of it was given to the 
Marquise de Cr^quy by the Baron de Breteuil : — 

*' Ay ant appris qu'on avait eleve quelques soup§ons sur 
mes intentions, d'apres une pretendue liaison entre moi et 
Philippe d'Orl^ans, Prince fran9ais, connu sous le nom 
d'figalite ; jaloux de conserver Testime dont je re§ois chaque 
jour les preuves les plus honorables je m'empresse de declarer 
que j 'ignore s'il existe reellement une faction d'Orleans ; que 
je n'ai jamais eu aucune liaison avec le Prince qu'on en suppose 
le chef ou qui en est le pr^texte ; que je ne I'ai jamais estimd, 
et que depuis 1 epoque funeste ou il a dechire les liens du sang 
et manqud a toutes les lois connues, mon mdpris s'est changd 
pour lui en une aversion legitime qui ne me laisse que le ddsir 
de le savoir livre a la stSverite des lois. 

" Quant a ses enfants, ils ont servi leur patrie dans les 
armies que je commandais sans jamais montrer d'ambition. 
J ai une grande amitie pour I'ain^ (Due de Chartres, afterwards 
Louis- Philippe) : je crois etre sAr que loin de jamais aspirer a 
monter sur le trone de France, il fuirait au contraire au bout 
de Funivers plutot que de s'y voir forcd. Au reste, je declare 
que, si d apr^s les crimes de son pens, ou par les atroces 
manoeuvres des factieux, il se trouvait dans le cas de balancer 
entre les vertus qu'il a montrdes jusqu* a present, et la bassesse 
de profiter de I'horrible catastrophe qui a mis toute TEurope 
en deuil, et qu'alors I'ambition I'avengl^t au point de pretendre 
a la couronne je lui vouerais une haine ^ternelle, et j aurais 
pour lui le meme mdpris que j ai pour son pfere. 

"Dumouriez." 

Madame de Crdquy, in her Souvenirs, gives some very 
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interesting anecdotes of the Orleans family, stating that 
Madame la Duchesse d'Orleans (figalit^'s wife) kept up with 
her a frequent correspondence, and that all her letters testi- 
fied to the profound anxiety she felt about her children. 
** General figalite," * she adds, " had ended by escaping from 
the Republican army, with the intention of emigrating, and 
it may be supposed in what way he was received by the 
Germanic Sovereigns and the French emigrants." The 
Ihichesse, it appears, had been informed by letter, through the 
Duchesse de Bourhon, that he was paying his way as a writing- 
master in Switzerland, and a little while after it was reported 
that he had settled down in English America, where people 
seemed to think the best thing he could do would be to marry 
some New York or New Jersey Republican ; and Madame de 
Crdquy made no secret of her wish that, whether he married or 
not, he could only end by staying there, she adds, " in peace 
and wdth his good conscience ! in peace with the Padoukas, 
the Naquintoches and the Chickakas." She further casts 
ridicule on him by asserting that **he is already tatooed like 
an Algonquin, and that on his left arm may be read in three 
lines — 

**VivelaRd 
" Publique 

" Fran§aise." 

Cousin gives an anecdote of Louis-Philippe in these his 
earlier days which does not redound much to his credit. It 
appears that, on the 4th April 1793, at the time when* 
Damouriez, followed by General Louis-Philippe figalite (as he 
was then called), was seeking safety in the Austrian camp near 
P^ruwalz, the fugitives were discovered by the second 
l>attalion of the Yonne and were hotly pursued. They, 
however, reached the banks of the Scheldt, but were within an 
ace of being captured and massacred without mercy, when a 

^ Louis-Philippe. 
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young woman named Bernardine Dehourt, touched by the 
imminence of their danger, and disregarding the peril she was 
herself incurring, put herself and her boat at their service, 
and brought them safely to the other side. In 1840 this 
brave woman was still living at Chateau-rAbbaye, but aged 
and ill-provided for, though she had addressed several 
successive petitions to the Roi des Frangais then seated on 
the throne: these had, however, met with no response. At 
length, having obtained the ear of a friend at Court, she 
repeated her application in 1854, and obtained ... a gift 
of 1 50 francs ! Gratitude and generosity might have been 
expected, but surely simple justice would have dictated a more 
open-handed course, for the poor woman's boat was seized, 
though she escaped with her life, and the loss to her was a 
serious matter. 

[It is a singular fact that Pellegrino Rossi, the able 
adviser of Pius IX., and whose assassination was the turning- 
point of his popular concessions, was originally sent to Rome 
by Louis- Philippe. He had been too advanced in his ideas 
for the Grand Duke of Modena, whose subject he was by 
birth, and had taken up his residence in Paris. Appointed 
ambassador to the Pope by Louis-Pliilippe, he remained living 
on quietly in Rome after the fall of his royal patron. Pius 
IX., who had often noticed his capacity and his single-minded- 
ness, made him his Minister of the Interior. This popular 
measure exasperated the revolutionary party, as it took the 
wind out of their sails ; hence the act of terrorism was decided 
on which must arrest the Pontiffs governmental success, and 
at the same time deprive him of the services of his most 
useful adviser. — R. H. B.] 
j^^j^ Having an hour to spare at Newhaven, some years ago, I 

Philippe wandered into the town, at the entrance of which I came upon 
a pert little tavern vulgarly smartened up like a paz/^aii endi' 
mancht\ and holding its little head, as I thought, unjustifiably 
high, on the strength of a flaunting painted notice over the 
portico, conspicuously announcing that This '' Hotel " was 
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f,ti/r,>fis,(/k*) l)v King Louis riiiii]»]M' 
Nt\viia\»Mi in 1848 ! ' 

It *\'\'\ not iro oil to slat*.' \\\\\\. liii> ?•■ ■.■'; |' : • ^ 

"11 ij"i,^n'|i» ami s(;il-ini])<>.s(Hl oxi'c. ii<»i 'iir* •••• l-.i-' -■ 
!»v itic i»a(^k *^t:iii\s. ami, after ^iinnf '.* 'i "i-vra;- ' '' .«■ .- 
rmii. Ji.mI as->iinM'(l, and arrivctl tl..:i( v. -riui;. ih • .!-...■ 
»i a scnllioi). Nor thnt. |)rcfitin»i i'\ : = is kijowlr.'j;. 
Ihiuiisii. I he tir'=t word^ he iitttM<"i o;: N)i!'.liiiii: our i 
.vtjv, a- he turiiod in his mo1»1^^ wii'i-, " < 'oim- :ili)iii'. .\!«- 

Siriiili ; tr«>t on, oM woiiiaii ! Wr'rc ail f?\;"'il l."\\ ." V- m». . 

thrreliv to •io<;oiituattj lii^ incouiiito. 
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iMiirs in 111- piK-kf-r. ainl tli;/ <J»HH;n 1500; w!ii<h -.he i:- m 

«of)rrive«l lo sc-r-iin* on hor in-r-on. 

I. 

Thi^ \v:i> j»f(h'n/'fft/(* to he |M'oii'l ol". trulv ! ,'^-' :no!' that, 
- ecrdiii;.' lo e.verv ae-eoini! of thi.< niiserahlt- i'\«'ii;.. rhe 
■ Iviri'^ does not soeni Lo have >jnee felt tlie hiinM-i .' »i..- nj" 
iiis <»A"!i |M«.-iMon nor of tiiar wf the <^hjeen, whom r. 
rneardy and re'-klessly tl]'airir<.',i down to his own h'\«'i .■ . . 
•)>U", howe'ver. alienatin<x fr(»ni In-r f<n' a sinnle in.^tarn : •• 
::i;4h esteem which th" wo?-ld had always ai-cordrd hei 
When the rmharixo on the Kelorm Uan^iiieT Krouiilii [Jo!Mi*"j! 
ii'.'!.lt(M's in I'^ranee to a >ndden <*i'i-is. arni the Kinn' h.i*' <i» 
» onipletel}" h)^l. his head as to follow, wiihout retlection rh,- 
l;a-ty.'ind foolish aMvirii of JMuile. de (iirardin and his partv. 
i..iek*.*d l>v tjiat of the 1 )ij<- dc Monimnsier, to al)dicate : and 
wiien. si'ared 1)V thi* re^ijjhaii'Ui of (lui/ot and deluded hv 
tin' vaiiitv of Thier> (>vln» sd^med so rork sure of his own 
Mower-i, he threw U[) the uame without an effort to win it 

-Maritj-Anu'lie wa-. at liis -i<1e uriiini: him to J'ollow a Aiarit-AmHu* 
Mjaidv an<l a kini'lv eonr.^e. If, inst<*ad of sueakinij: a\va\ 
under a e/)ntcin]>til)le and ridiculous disi:rnise, he had listened 
••» ]\i'V adviee. he would ha\'r shown himself trnr lc» hi.- 
i)o-siii(.>u and hi.^ resj>onsihi!il'cs. ■ Aiontez a ehc\a! 

W'Im'Ii L »•.!- I*liili|»i-- •_' • ciji til ' Im- >{«';jiiii'i 'imI wm> in land Inrn .^' ■ 
«.'•.. ii, 1h •■\"1 liimtl. ' 'rij:Mi!% «;.'.l, I .nil i.»'di i tli-.' Kiii^disli ]\n>^ '. ' 
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patronised {\) by King Louis Philippe when he landed at 
Newhaven in 1848 ! ^ 

It did not go on to state that this ''royal patron" wasJ^J*^*®^ 
in ignoble and self-imposed exile, nor that he had escaped 
by the back stairs, and, after signing a disgraceful abdica- 
tion, had assumed, and arrived there wearing, the disguise 
of a scullion. Nor that, profiting by his knowledge of 
English, the first words he uttered on touching our soil 
were, as he turned to his noble wife, ** Come along, Mrs 
Smith ; trot on, old woman ! We're all right now/* hoping 
thereby to accentuate his incognito. 

At this moment the King of France had no more than five 
francs in his pocket, and the Queen 1500, which she had 
contrived to secure on her person. 

This was patronage to be proud of, truly ! Strange that, 
according to every account of this miserable event, the 
" King" does not seem to have once felt the humiliation of 
his own position nor of that of the Queen, whom he so 
meanly and recklessly dragged down to his own level — with- 
out, however, alienating from her for a single instant the 
high esteem which the world had always accorded her. 
When the embargo on the Reform Banquet brought political 
matters in France to a sudden crisis, and the King had so 
completely lost his head as to follow, without reflection, the 
hasty and foolish advice of Emile de Girardin and his party, 
liacked by that of the Due de Montpensier, to abdicate ; and 
when, scared by the resignation of Guizot and deluded by 
the vanity of Thiers (who seemed so cock-sure of his own 
powers), he threw up the game without an effbrt to win it 
— Marie-Amdlie was at his side urging him to follow aMArie-Am^Ue 
manly and a kingly course. If, instead of sneaking away 
under a contemptible and ridiculous disguise, he had listened 
to her advice, he would have shown himself true to his 
|>osition and his responsibilities. *' Montez a cheval, sire/' 

' When lyjuis- Philippe got on to the steamer tliat was to land him at New- 
haven, he exclaimed, ** TiianK God, I am under the English flag ! " 
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she said, " et faites-vous voir au peuple ; s il faut raourir, 
que ce soit au moins, en Roi." 

The presumption is that the King had no real faith in 
his advisers, in his position, nor even in himself; ambition 
held but a small place in his character, and the marred and 
broken, not to say draggled, traditions of the dynasty he 
represented supplied him with no inspiration to resist what 
he believed to be his impending fate ; indeed, he admitted 
this. At the critical moment, when a single word might 
have turned the scale, the Queen's unsupported counsel did 
not suffice to urge him to a courageous course. The crown 
had for some time past become too heavy for him, and he was 
only too willing to be rid of it. 

While seated in an attitude of profound reflection, with 
his head in his hands, trying to unravel the complications 
of the situation, an officer rushed in exclaiming, — 

* * Sire ! it is too late to deliberate ; give orders to the 
troops or sign your abdication.*' 
HU Abdica- As if rcjoiccd to be able to arrive at any conclusion, 

the King seized the opportunity, and immediately replied, '* I 
am a man of peace ; I abdicate.'* 

The Queen stood by in consternation, and again made 
an effort to bring about a more princely decision, but to 
no purpose ; the King withdrew into his closet, and with- 
out the aid of any minister, or of his sons, wrote as follows : — 
** I abdicate the crown, which I assumed by the wish of the 
nation, in favour of my grandson, the Comte de Paris. May 
he succeed in the great task which this day devolves upon him." 
It was a crude document, and did not even hint at a 
regency, though the Comtc was a minor. No copy was made 
of it, for it was immediately snatched from the King's hands 
and was never seen again. Lamartine asserts that Lafage 
got hold of it and gave it to Andrd Thousel of the Rfjforme. 
Guizot's own opinion was, that had Louis-Philippe known 
how to maintain his dignity and to show firmness and 
courage, the situation might have been saved with very little 
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difficulty, but not one of the dynasty, any more than the 
King himself, thought it worth while to rally the troops 
or to resist the party whose interest it was to get rid of the 
Government. The Prince de Joinville was absent in Algeria, 
and Montpensier was among those who, forcing their way 
into the Tuileries, were adding to the confusion and per- 
plexity of the hour, for he actually held before the King 
a formula of abdication, urging him to sign it. The Due de 
Nemours was silent, but turned a deaf ear to the Queen's 
entreaties, so that the King, who for two years had shown 
signs of a decrease of mental power, was ready, from very 
weariness, to take refuge in the course which seemed to offer 
him the least trouble. I remember one of the details re- 
ported at the time was, that when His Majesty had donned Hia escape, 
his travesti, which it was said afforded him considerable 
amusement (!), and was waiting for his carriage in the 
courtyard of the palace he was about to quit for ever, 
unrecognised by the crowd that gathered round him, that 
carriage, as he learnt later, was even then being broken up 
and burnt by the populace. At last he was hustled by some 
of his adherents towards a hired brougham which was al- 
ready appropriated to some of the royal children, and he had 
no resource but to mount the box beside the driver. It was 
thus that the last Bourbon King descended from the throne 
of his ancestors. If an actor should know how to fall grace- 
fully on the boards, how much more a King on his more 
conspicuous stage. Having communicated with the royal 
family of England, Claremont, still at that time in posses- 
sion of King Leopold, was appropriated to the use of the 
ex-royal couple as a residence, and the day after they set foot 
on English soil they were privately received by Her Majesty. 

There are so many stories afloat illustrative of the tastes 
and proclivities of the Rot Bourgeois, whose exile and ad- 
ventures, mode of life and occupations during many years 
no doubt plebeianised his character, that one does not know 
whether they relate actualities or merely possibilities. 
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One I have beard is to the effect, that after his escape from 
the Tuileries, on its being intimated to him that he could have 
sent over to him in England anything be wished from his 
private apartments, he replied, he " should be glad of bis 
sponge, as he had not been able to obtain one to his liking/' 

Was this posing a la Cincinnatus, or mere apathy and 
obliviousness of self-respect ? or a bitter joke ? 

Emile de Girardin, who, by his ill-timed advice had 
done his best to bring about the result that was to be so 
fatal to the Bourbon dynasty, was now as dissatisfied as the 
opposite party with the Government that had followed the 
King's defection ; indeed, what satisfaction could anyone but 
an unmitigated Anarchist find in a ministry which com- 
prised such names as Louis Blanc, Marast, Albert, a dis- 
carded journeyman, Flocon, etc. ? The results of " universal 
suffrage," and the other clap-trap and meaningless phrases 
which hoodwinked the nation, did not show brilliantly, and 
in Ijft Presse of the 8th March, three days after the escape 
of the Rot Bourgeois, when De Girardin abused this new 
sute of PariB. rule right well. Paris was no longer recognisable. Alarm 
spread among the well-to-do classes, who were afraid to remain 
in Paris and equally afraid to abandon the capital, no one 
being able to foresee what would happen next ; all respect 
for authority was gone, and everything seemed likely to be at 
the mercy of brute force. Some began to dread a repetition of 
the brutiil incidents of the first Revolution. The Tuileries 
Gardens were filled with roughs and bad characters, drunken 
men and women grouping round coarse and noisy declaimers, 
and the palace was in the occupation of the ringleaders, who 
filled every corner of it, and were employed in the most terri- 
fying acts of violence, breaking up the costly furniture and 
works of art, and throwing the debris from the windows to 
the vagabonds below, who made bonfires, piling up velvets, 
satins, gilded cornices and furniture, marbles, pictures, car- 
riages — everything, indiscriminately, on which the destroyers 
could lay their hands. 
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Nor was all this done without a coarse but pungent 
humour, which still further excited the infuriated canaille. 
One gamin, seating himself on the feather cushion of the 
throne, exclaimed as he sunk into it, " Tiens, c'est vrai, on 
enfonce sur le trone.'* 

Louis-Philippe s attitude under these depressing circum- The Queen, 
stances, is difficult to understand. While the Queen was 
conscientiously and unambitiously alive to the responsibilities 
of the kingly state, and mindful of the traditions of her 
own position and that of the house of Bourbon in the 
history of European politics, Louis - Philippe, whatever he 
may have felt, gave no outward sign of any feeling that 
could make him respectable under his fallen fortunes. lie 
seems to have thrown over, with his regal surroundings and 
such prestige as the crown of France in that day still 
possessed, all sentiment of honour, manliness or self-respect, 
and to have retained no practical recollection of what was 
due to his own antecedents, to his ancestors, his posterity, 
or his country. All who saw (or, as we should say to-day, 
'* interviewed") this unworthy monarch, were alike struck 
with his gay indifference to the disgrace of his position, with 
the common-place tone of his mind, and the vulgarity of his 
manners. It is true that the incoherence of his talk now 
and then justified the supposition that his thoughts were 
no longer under his control. Some have thought, therefore, 
that perhaps, after all, an excuse might be found for his 
obliviousness of royal dignity, in this apparently frequent 
aberration of intellect. Amoncy those who visited the ex- 
royal pair at Claremont was the Duke of Wellington, who The Duke of 
saw him some ten days after the installation there, and he *" "'*?^*»"- 
was not the only one inclined to take this view. 

If it be true that Louis-Philippe's faith in Thiers had been 
strong, it is to be regretted he did not study that deceptive 
diaracter a little more thoroughly before he trusted himself 
to bis judgment. 

Many of Thiers's contemporaries have thought that, great 

B 
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as may have l>een bis qualifications as a speaker, he was 
vastly overrated, both as a statesman and as a historian. 
Nevertheless, Louis-Philippe's weakness for him was of old 
standing. I remember a pun that circulated upon this sub- 
ject as long before as in 1840, when public interests were 
supposed to be sacrificed to this blind partiality of the 
King. 

'*Si," said the critic. '* Louis-Philippe avait dit — A bas 
Thiers' (dix tabatieres) il n'aurait pas eu une prise de Paris." 
^' Pans'' being the name of a kind of snuff. 

Public confidence in the Citizen King, even at that time, 
could not have been very firm, for I recall a little incident 
which may serve to indicate what was the feeling about it 
among the tiers etat. Our French servant one morning 
bringing in the breakfast kettle, set it down so insecurely 
over the spirit lamp that my father remarked to him it was 
in danger of falling. 

'* Ah ! monsieur croit," Siiid he, as he adjusted it, "cepen- 
dant c6tn\t encore plus solide (jue le gouvernement Fran§ais.'' 
sirH.Buiwci. 1 have heard Sir Henry Bulwer's opinion of Thiers was 
that " his grandiloquence was far in advance of his mean- 
ing ; " that is, that to hear him talk you were awed by his 
boldness, but when it came to action there was a woeful 
reviri'innit in your opinion of him. If Sir Henry did say 
anything like this, the remark was fully justified when, on 
the unlucky 5th March, 1848, after talking the King out of 
all his better instincts, he undertook to appease the mob, 
who soon put him to flight with rotten eggs and brickbats, 
and he had to slink away in most undignified plight. 

I saw Lr)nis-Philippe often at Tunbridge Wells, where he 
still indulged his houryeois tastes, and would drive out sitting 
on the box beside his own coachman, utterly oblivious of the 
prestige of that divinity which should hedge a King. I have 
seen him clamber down from this perch with grotesque agility, 
for he was not at that time a very light figure, hand out the 
ladies, and then walk up and down the pantiles looking in at 
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the shops, and making his remarks as often in English as in 
French, his whole bearing characterised by an apparently 
studied contempt for dignity or distinction. At Tunbridge 
Wells, the French royal family occupied Chancellor House on The exKing 
Mount Ephraim, the grounds of which joined our property weiu? " ** 
there, and brought them frequently under our observation. 

[Louis-Philippe also visited Brighton. Mr Henry Wagner 
tells me an incident which occurred to himself when a boy. 
His father, the Vicar of Brighton,^ was seeing the ex-monarch 
off at the railway station, and called him up to present him. 
Louis-Philippe, readily mindful of the traditions of the Wagner 
family, who were much connected with Eton, took it for 
granted the boy had been there, and, at the same time, showed 
his acquaintance with the technicalities of English parlance by 
asking him if he had ever been ** hoisted.'* — R. H. B.] 

That Louis-Philippe had traversed terrible vicissitudes 
during the years of his proscription has become matter of 
history ; it is therefore possible he had learnt to consider life 
a series of ups and downs, and helplessly " took things as they 
came " ; but even supposing his indifference to social considera- 
tions to be the result of philosophy, there could be no justifica- 
tion for the gratuitous display of callousness under a fall which 
he owed mainly to himself, and which he never seems to have 
considered was not by any means without disaster to the nation. 

There have been doubts expressed as to whether Louis- 
Philippe was a Bourbon at all, though it would be difficult to 
believe the romantic story got up by Maria Stella Petronilla — 
Lady Newborough — at one time, however, considered important 
enough to be discussed and examined into. 

A curious letter, signed ** Searcher," appeared in the 
Caledonian Mercury (November 1832), giving particulars of 
the alleged statement of the Countess. The writer gives as 
his authority for them a memoir written by this lady herself, 
and published before the Revolution of 1830, but immediately 
suppressed. 

» Infra, Chapter XV. 
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Lady Newborough had always been supposed to be the 
daughter of the gaoler of the prison at Modigliana, who was 
subsequently a sbirro at Florence ; his name was Lorenzo 
Chiappini, and that of his wife Vincenzia Diligenti. Vincenzia 
died somewhere about the year 1812, and Chiappini sometime 
between 1816 and 1818. Their daughter then went to reside 
at Siena. Only a few days after she was settled there, she 
received in a mysterious way a letter, purporting to have been 
written by Chiappini shortly before his death, as follows : — 

** My Lady, — I have at length reached the term of my days 
without having revealed to anyone a secret which directly 
concerns yourself and me. It is this — On the day of your 
birth, you being the daughter of a person I have sworn not to 
name, and who is now in the other world, a male child was 
born to me. I was induced to make an exchange, and, pressed 
by poverty, I acceded to the earnest and also advanta,geous 
proposals, adopting you as my daughter, in the same way as 
my son was adopted by the other party. 

*' I rejoice that Heaven has made you some compensation 
for my fault by placing you in happier circumstances than your 
father, although he was of higher rank. 

** Let this serve to extenuate my culpability towards you ; 
I entreat your pardon, and I request you to keep this revela- 
tion secret, in order that the world may not discuss an aflfaii* 
which is now irremediable. This letter you will not receive 
till after my death. Lorenzo Chiappini." 

Immediately after reading this startling communication, 
Lady Newborough sent for Father Ringrezzi, her supposed 
father's confessor, and also Father Fabroni, a nephew of the 
confessor of the late Countess Borglii. The former assured her 
she was, according to his opinion, the daughter of the Grand 
Duke Leopold, but the latter maintained she was the legitimate 
daughter of a French noble called Louis, Count de Joinville, 
and that he had considerable property in Champagne. Fabroni 
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also strongly persuaded her to go to that province, where he 
felt sure she would find documents valuable in proving her 
identity. These documents, he added, had been entrusted 
to a respectable ecclesiastic. 

Two elderly women, sisters, named Bandini, born and 
educated in the house of the Borghi, and who had passed their 
lives in the service of that family, told Lady Newborough, and 
also repeated the same to the Ecclesiastical Court at Faenza, 
that, in the year 1773, they attended their master and mistress 
to Modigliana, where they possessed a chdteau. That on 
arriving there that year they found established in the Pretorial 
Palace a French Count, Louis de Joinville, and his Countess. 

They described the Count as a fine, well-built man, with a 
dark complexion, and features which would have been hand- 
some but for a red and pimpled nose ; as to the Countess, said 
they, addressing her ladyship, ** Milady is her absolute image." 
These sisters saw the French menage frequently, as they were on 
intimate terms with the Borghi, and interchanged visits daily. 

The foreign Count employed a very familiar tone with 
persons of inferior class, and particularly with the gaoler 
Chiappini, who, with his wife, lived under the same roof 

The wives of both were expecting to be confined at about 
the same time. It appeared that the Count was in great 
anxiety lest his wife should not give birth to a son, and told 
Chiappini that as a very important inheritance depended on 
his having an heir, he was disposed to make liberal terms if 
Chiappini would consent to an exchange of children in case 
his own should be a daughter and Chiappini*s a son. 

The man, whose condition was one of poverty and labour, 
readily came to terms, and the bargain was concluded with the 
knowledge, but not the approbation, of the Borghi, with whom 
the Count had consulted. 

After the two accouchement s had taken place, one of the 
Bandinis went to the Pretorial Palace to see the babies, and 
learnt from a woman in the Count s service that the exchange 
bad been made, Chiappini standing by and admitting it. 
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The Lady Camilla Borghi often spoke of it afterwards as a 
regrettable fact, and she said that the Countess de Joinville 
knew all about it and approved of it. There were so many 
people in the secret that it finally oozed out and spread to 
a public rumour, on which Count Louis, fearing the indigna- 
tion of the people, fled and concealed himself in the Convent 
of St Bernard at Brisighella, where he was arrested, but was 
afterwards released, and none of these people knew what had 
become of him or his family. 

The Count's daughter remained at Modigliana, having 
been baptised Maria Stella Petronilla,^ and registered as the 
daughter of Lorenzo Chiappini and Vincenzia Diligenti, by 
whom she was brought up. The Countess Borghi, who disliked 
the whole transaction, took great notice of the child, and kept 
her with her as much as she could ; but when she was four years 
old Chiappini's duties were removed to Florence, and the child 
went with him. He had her properly educated, and bought 
for her a property with the money he had received with her. 

In the month of July 1823, Lady Newborough went to 
Paris, and had recourse to a stratagem to try to discover 
particulars of her identity. She inserted in the papers an 
advertisement to the eff*ect that she had been commissioned 
by the Countess Pompeo Borghi to discover in France a Count 
Louis de Joinville, who, in the year 1773, was with his 
Countess at Modigliana, where the latter gave birth to a son 
on the 16th April, and that if any of these persons were living, 
she was empowered to communicate to them a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

In answer to this adv^ertiscment, she was waited on by a 
Colonel Joinville, who, however, derived his title from 
liOuis XVIII. ; but before the colonel was out of the door 
a second visitor, the Abbd de Saint-Fare, appeared. Lady 

* [In Burke's Peerage of the date she appears as " Maria Stella Prttronilla" (an 
evident misprint) "niece of the late (xeneml Chiappini of the Imperial Guard," 
married m seamdex noce« to Thomas John Wynn, second Baron Newborough. 
She afterwards married a Baron Steinberg, but the Newlx)rough title is continued 
througli her son to the present day. — R. H. B.] 
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NewlK)rough begged him to be seated, and the following 
conversation took place : — 

The Abb^ informed her that the Duke of Orleans had 
read the advertisement, and as there was nobody who could 
be called Count de Joinville but a member of the Orleans 
family, he had sent him to obtain information respecting 
the estates to which he supposed the advertisement referred. 

Lady N, *' Was his Highness the Duke born at Modig- 
liana on the 16th April 1773?" 

The Abbe. **He was born in that year, but in Paris on 
the 6th October." 

Lady A^. '* I am sorry to have given you the trouble, for, 
in that case, he cannot be the person I seek." 

Tlie Abbe. ** You, no doubt, know that the late Duke was 
a very gallant man ; perhaps the child in question was the 
son of one of his favourites ? " 

Lady N. *' No, there is no doubt whatever about the 
child's legitimacy." 

Hie Abbe. "That is very surprising ; but the Duke always 
wrapped himself up in mystery." 

Lady N. '' Can you describe his appearance to me ? " 

The Abbe. *' Readily, madam. He was a good-looking 
man, his limbs were well-made ; his complexion was dark 
and reddish ; and had it not been for an eruption on his 
nose, he w^ould have been an extremely handsome man." 

Lady N. **And his character?" 

TJie Abbe. **His manners were pleasant, and he was 
remarkable for his great aflfability ? " 

Lady N. **Your description agrees surprisingly with the 
one given me of the Comte de Joinville." 

Tlie Abbe. **One is in that case led to suppose that he 
must have been the Duke himself" 

Jjody N. ** That is impossible, if his son really was born 
in Paris in October." 

T/ie Abbe. ''Allow me to ask if there is much property t^ 
be had, and where." 
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Ixidy N. *' I am sorry I am not at liberty to satisfy you. 
I cannot give further explanation while any doubt remains." 

During this interview the Ahhe, who was a natural sou 
of Philippe Egalit<», continued staring very rudely at Lady 
Newborough ; he also addressed her in French, Italian and 
English, as if trying to discover by her accent what was her 
real nationality. The matter was, however, never satis- 
factorily cleared up, and it must be admitted that the story 
does not inspire much confidence, but I give what detail I 
have collected on the subject simply for what it is worth, 
yrand. It must, I think, have been about the year 1834 that I 

saw Prince Talleyrand when in London. Talleyrand was 
remarkable an physique; tall and stout in proportion, with 
very noticeable features, especially the chin ; he limped 
slightly on account of his club-foot. A defect which hindered 
him in taking Orders. 

I saw him again later in Paris, not very long before his 
death, when occupying his palatial residence in the Rue St- 
Florentin. It is impossible to think of Talleyrand without 
wondering how many of the good things attributed to him 
were really his. All of them can scarcely have been the 
offspring of one brain, for his reputed ho7is mots are almost 
'*as the sand of the sea for numbers." 

No doubt he had a diplomatic genius, with a subtle 
imagination, keen intelligence and ready wit, and it is 
probably owing to the colour this would give to the 
authenticity of his numerous sayings, that many have been 
fathered upon him. 

I have always thought one of the shrewdest of his replies 
was that he made to Napoleon, when he one day remarked 
to him, — 
«|»artiei». '* Mousicur dc Talleyrand, on vous dit fort riche, cepen- 
dant sous la Republique vous ^tiez loin de I'etre ? " 

** C'est vrai, Sire," said he; '' mais voici comment je m'y 
suis pris ; le 17 Brumaire j'ai achete tous les fonds publics 
que j'ai pu trouver sur la place, et le surlendemain je les 
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revendus." Perhaps the moat subtle piece of flattery by 
tvliich any conrtier ever recommended himself to his Sovereign. 
It was a nice question, and one which few could decide, 
Whether Louis - Philippe or Talleyrand were the cleverer 
■iploiniitist. As neither was burdeued or hindered by 
irinciple, they were at least equally unscrupulous. In 
the most suggestive >■<•/"' r/ii-s attributed to 
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ir*IIeyraud was his reply to a niau who consulted him as 
I how he should carry some point on which he had set liis 
lieBrt, but which it seemed sejircely possible to secure without 
nfriDgemcnt of principle. 

*■ I 8CC no way," said Talleyrand. " but by asserting that 
the representation you are going to make is true." 

* Ah' well, but you see, vion Prince, it is not true, and 
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that is the diflSculty ; I couldn't do that without risking my 
soul/* 

** Ah ! monsieur, cela e'est autre chose. ... Si vous avez 
une ame, il n y a plus rien a dire/' answered the wily diplo- 
matist, with a fine point of sarcasm and an expressive sHrug. 

Many French writers, and among them Arsene Houssaye, 
would have us believe that Louis-Philippe was by no means 
wanting in ready wit, and certainly if it be really true that 
he uttered the remarks that have been put into his mouth, 
his reparties are fully as clever as those of Talleyrand, and 
often they show much more feeling than was ever manifested 
by the celebrated minister. 

[The late accomplished litteratevr Mr Locker Lampson told 
me what I think is almost the raciest of Talleyrand's reparties, 
and I hope those who know it already will excuse the repeti- 
tion here in favour of the amusement it must give to those 
who do not. Lepaux, a not over-celebrated member of the 
Directoire, had hoped to immortalise his little name by pro- 
mulgating a new doctrine, which he intended to call Theo- 
philanthropy. Not meeting with much success, he took an 
opportunity of asking Talleyrand's advice as to how to set 
about propagating it. ** Ma foi ! " replied Talleyrand, ** the 
best way 1 know of is to get yourself crucified — that is, if you 
know how to rise again on the third day." What I consider 
his spitefullest mot, I heard from Marchese Ranghiasci- 
Brancaleone (son-in-law of Sir John Hobhouse), whose own 
valuable Art-collection, the pride of Gubbio, was dispersed 
through the fatal and too common habit of deferred will-making. 
Canova, out of his patriotism and love of ancient art, accepted 
the, at first sight, inferior oftice of superintending the restora- 
tion to Rome of the antique sculptures which Napoleon had 
carried oflf. During his stay in Paris he was naturally treated 
by the representatives of all nations with the distinction due 
to his talents ; and out of consideration to the importance of 
his mission, people not infrequently gave him the title of 
** Ambassadeur." Talleyrand one day overhearing this par- 
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doDable bit of flattery, felt so wounded in his chauvinism by 
such honour being paid to one who was stripping Paris of her 
triumphs, that, forgetting all his courtesy, he grunted loud 
enough for Canova to hear, " Mais, quel Ambassadeur pour 
rire ! vous voulez dire Emhalleur ! " — K. H. B.] 

Louis-Philippe has been so maligned by the world, his Best point.in 
vices and errors have been brought so prominently forward, ipj^^gchar- 
producing against him the ill-will and contempt of posterity, *^^''- 
that it is a relief to find there were redeeming points in his 
character. His aflfection for, and appreciation of, his gifted 
and saintly daughter, the Princess Marie, would show that, 
at least, he could **lean to the soft side of his heart," and 
that there was tenderness in it somewhere. 

Louis-Philippe had cultivated music successfully, and has 
left one or two original compositions. It was only a few 
days before his death that, conversing with Scribe and 
Hal^vy on the subject of an opera he had written by way 
of distracting his thoughts, and the latter having remarked 
that history would justify his memory, he replied, — 

*' Que voulez vous ? le temps est dternel ; ce n'est pas 
lui qui passe, ce sont les hommes." 

A smart observation of his, quoted by Arsene Houssaye, 
has the merit of having proved prophetic, — 

••Louis XIV. disait," said he, ***rEtat c'est moi' : moi je 
suis forcd de dire : ' L'Etat c'est tout le monde.' Au train 
dont vont les choses, la France n aura bientot que des momies 
de rois." Yet no fear of bringing Koyalty into disrepute 
seems to have regulated his life. 

He and his brothers had been certainly wonderfully united Family aff«c 
when co-exiles, and when the Due de Montpensier died, the 
two survivors were deeply affected by his loss. He had 
never recovered the effects of his imprisonment, and in 
1807* had become a hopeless invalid, though he still tried 

* He liad always had a delicate conntitution, which succiiml>ed to the hardships 
he had to undergo when Robespierre was niler of Fi-ance. He was imprisoned in 
a tower on the sea coawt at Borueaux, but though his cell was seventy feet from the 
ground he resolved to escape. On letting himself down by a lope, however, he 
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to conceal his condition from the Due d'Orldans and the 
Corate de Beaujolais. 

English physicians of celebrity were called in, but their 
diagnosis gave little consolation to those about the patient, 
though they recoramended his removal to the mild air of 
the Devonshire coast. Accompanied by his brothers, his 
valet and a medical man, he arrived as far as Salt-hill, but 
l)listers being ordered, they put up at the Windmill Inn 
there. 

The Queen sent over her own physician from Windsor 
and a bath chair, though the Marchioness of Thomond had 
already lent hers. The Prince was put into it, but had 
been drawn scarcely a few paces from the door when, seizing 
the hand of the Due d'Orleans, who walked beside him, he 
said, ** Ta main, mon frere ! je meurs, mon ami," and expired. 

The Comte had returned to Twickenham for something 
he had desired to have brought, and was therefore not 
present, to his grief and consternation. 

The Due d'Orleans was so stunned that he was incapable 
of giving any orders, and referred everything to Mon^eur, 
the Comte d'Artois, and l)egged the Comte de Jarnac to 
attend to all details for him. 

Monsieur de Brouval (formerly tutor to the young Princes) 
made the arrangements — necessarily very simple and re- 
fell on the rocks, and on trying to rise found he had a bi-oken leg. Count 
Beaujolais, his next brother, was confined in the same tower, and it had l)een 
arranged between them and the jailer that thev sliould meet. Although, as the 
unfortunate Pi-ince lay there, many vessels juissed, not one dared to come to his 
rescue, and having been discovered his (|uarters were transfei-red to a dungei>n 
eight feet IhjIow ground, where lie remained till the death of Robespierre, nearly a 
year after. As for (.'ount Beaujolais, when he heard that his brother had been 
retaken, he refused to effect his own escape, siiying that ''the woi-ld was nothing to 
him without his brother.'' 

It is matter of historv that thev all made their wav to America, and on 
returning to Euro|)t» t<M>k up their abmle in a nunlest villa at Twickenham, wheiv 
they owed their maintenance to the English (iovernment, had the goiKl taste to 
live in the lejust ex|K*nsive and most unobtrusive manner, suppressing the royal 
liveries of Fi*ance and reducing their establishment to four or five servants ; their 
butler and housekeeix?r were a stiiid married couple, and their single footman wore 
a dark blue coat witn scarlet collar and silver-laced hat ; a couple of carriages and 
six fine grey horses constituted their sta))le ari-angements. Tlie Due de Monti>ensier 
drew very well, and the h«>use was full of his pnKluctions, of which Louis-Philij)jH* 
was very proud. 
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stricted on account of the exiguite of their resources — and 
advised a brick vault, twelve feet square, in St Patrick's 
Chapel, Sutton Street, Soho, where the coffin might be 
deposited, and whence it might be removed to France when- 
ever circumstances permitted ; but the humane and con- 
siderate Duke of Kent, who had lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the royal scions of France, suggested 
to his royal father the impropriety of thus dealing with a 
Prince of the House of Bourbon. The good old King 
spontaneously answered, — 

"Why can he not be buried with my family?'' 

The body was accordingly conveyed to London, and on 
Sunday, May 26, High Mass having been performed at eleven 
o'clock at the French Chapel in King Street, the hearse 
followed by eighty carriages, five of which belonged to the 
Prince of Wales and the Dukes of York, Clarence, Sussex and 
Kent, proceeded to Westminster Abbey, which they reached 
at four o'clock. The Due de Bourbon was chief mourner, the 
Comte de Jarnac following the royal family as a peer of France, 
representing the whole body of peers. In attendance were as 
many of the French nobility, clergy, army, navy, who could be 
present. **The service was read by the prebendary in resi- 
dence," and the corpse was deposited in a vault in the north 
aisle leading to Henry VI I. 's Chapel, at the foot of the monu- 
ment of Esther de la Tour de Gouvernet. Hence it was 
removed as soon as the new vault for the royal family in 
Henry VII.'s Chapel was finished, and ultimately it was 
translated to St Denis. 

The conduct of the population was respectful and sym- 
pathetic in the extreme, and proved most gratifying to the 
French Princes and the Comte de Jarnac. 

Louis- Philippe's affliction at the loss of his brother was 
so profound that he could not bear to continue residing at 
Twickenham, and gladly accepted the considerate hospitality 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, who even vacated 
one of their residences in order to afford him a tranquil and 
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undisturbed retreat. Hence the Duke of Kent invited him 
to occupy the Pavilion at Hampton Court, sending waggons 
and servants to remove his belongings. But the peacefulness 
thus considerately secured to him was not of long duration, 
and another severe trial awaited him in the death of his 
younger brother, whom the doctors ordered to the south. 
Such a move was necessarily to be accomplished only with 
the greatest ditBculty, but the Duke would not listen to the 
advice of friends, resolving that the invalid should have every 
chance, and that he would accompany him. Braving all 
dangers, they sailed for Malta ; but the Prince, to the in- 
expressible grief of the Duke, died at Gibraltar. 

[After Louis-Philippe's death, Marie-Amdlie continued to 
reside a great deal at Tunbridge Wells, and the respect gener- 
ally paid to her qualities and her misfortunes deserves to be 
recorded. As she went out of church after mass on Sundays, 
the whole congregation rose and bowed, without staring at 
her, whether she was attended by any of her stately sons and 
daughters or not. And, conscious of the respect of the con- 
gregation, the dear, old, pale lady used to glide forth with a 
courteous, if hardly perceptible, bow to right and left, scarcely 
raising her tearworn eyes from the ground. — R. H. B.] 

When I was in Paris in 1839-1840 it was highly interest- 
ing to attend the parliamentary sittings at the Palais Bourbon, 
French oratow There wcrc somc fine speakers at that time who have all long 

n 1840. 

since passed away, and whose names have become historical. 
Among them Chateaul)riand, Lamartine, Guizot, Soujet, 
Thiers, Dupin, Berryer and others. Soujet had a fine head, 
a serious, impressive manner, and a clear and pleasing voice. 
Thiers, subtle and shrewd, was noted for his oratorical gifts ; 
his speech flowed with facility, and he had a ready and happy 
choice of expressions. He was as brilliant in private con- 
versation as in pul)lic speaking, but his voice was ill-suited to 
oratory ; it was thin, sharp, not to say shrill, and could not be 
heard at any distance. Of this defect he was fully conscious. 
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Thiers' intelligence was quick and sharp, but he was impulsive, Thei™ and 
and did not give himself time to reflect. Thus Guizot said **^' 
to him one day, ** My good friend, you don't see^ you guess,'' 
Another remark made upon him, which also seemed justified, 
was that " few men were so brave in their speech and so timid 
when it came to actions," and more than one instance might 
be cited where he signally failed in consistency, while his 
errors of judgment were numerous and sometimes disastrous. 
I have seen him rivet the attention of the House when one 
might have expected it to be exhausted by a long and interest- 
ing speech of Guizot, Lamartine, Soujet, or even Berryer, 
whose words were always listened to with a breathless eager- 
ness, for he alone knew how to command. Thiers had con- 
fessedly a brilliant way of expressing himself which won upon 
his hearers with a power of which he had very early learnt 
the value. Guizot appreciated it too, but he also accurately 
appreciated the stuff" of which Thiers was made. 

One seance I attended at the Palais Bourbon was that Trantiation 
of 27th May 1840, when the question of the Trayislatioii^^^'^'^*' 
des Cendres was under active consideration, and a grant of 
an additional million was proposed to defray the expenses. 
I remember a very animated speech of Lamartine's, in which 
he vehemently opposed any such concession. 

This same Translation des Cendres was, with French 
childishness, frothed up into a big national affair, and its 
political significance was made the very most of; every paper 
must have its say about it, every poetaster must scribble some 
bombast on the subject ; it gave rise to endless party cries, 
to squabbles, to animosities, as if the mouldering remains of 
a man who had (for the sake of his own ambition and his own 
glory) made so many hearths desolate, must go on spreading 
discord after the turbulent spirit that had animated them was 
at rest. Although the Emperor s corpse was, on exhumation, 
found to \ye in perfect preservation, it was considered more 
idealistic to speak and write of it in the form of " ashes," and 
this phrase became so conventional that one day, when the 
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translation of the remains was the subject of conversation at 
the Invalides, an old soldier, taking the expression au pied de 
la lettre, exclaimed, — 

'' Voyez vous c/il Ces gredins d' Anglais, ils Vont done 
Irt^AU apres tout ! " 

[The mot of the Duke of Wellington on the subject of the 
Translation des Cendres is so good and so racy that it ought 
to be repeated wherever the subject is mentioned. The 
question having been raised whether England could consent 
to the exaltation of the foe he had vanquished, for fear of 
wounding his susceptibilities the matter was deferred to him. 
To this application he returned the brief and soldierly reply, 
" F. M. the Duke of Wellington doesn*t care a twopenny damn 
what is done with the ashes of Napoleon." I have often heard 
my father laugh over this : it is recorded in Notes and Queries, 
7, iii., 109, 198.— R. H. B.l 

Thiers loved to discuss knotty points of history and their 
results, especially those which mark political history, and 
frequently invited to breakfast Marius Garcin, the Directeur 
of La France, who had made this his special study, and was 
regarded as an authority on the subject. One day when he 
was expecting him, he received a letter of excuse explaining 
that his wife had that morning given him a second child.* 

*' Ah ! " said he, in his squeaky ^ tones, " c'est bien cela ; §a 
ne m'etonne pas du tout ; j'ai toujours dit que ce Marius 
aurait beaucoup d'enfants." A prediction which might have 
been verified, but unhappily the poor fellow died at a com- 
paratively early period of his very promising career, 
chariea Dupin Dupiu was a spcakcr of quitc another order: while Thiers 
was small and insignificant in stature and figure, Dupin 
offered the aspect of a gros paysan ; his features were thick, 
not to say coarse ; he had large hands and feet, and his general 
demeanour was vulgar. His great delight was to make his 

• MariiiH (tarcin wa« the author's son-in-law. 

- (Ktave FiMiillft in ont' of his lettei-s reinoduced in Madame O. F.'s **Quelques 
annees de ma vie" (p. 254) |)iiiticularlv alludes to Thiers's "petite voix iKiintue." 
-R II. R 
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speeches amusing — ad captandum valgus — and he would beat 
about the bush to lead up to a bon mot, however poor ; he 
would, in fact, sacrifice any elocutionary effect to a calembour ; 
his speeches were interspersed with jokes which were conse- 
quently often somewhat tir^s par les cheveux, giving a tone 
of charlatanism to his discourse. As to his political views, he ^^ ^^^' 
was like the girouette on a steeple, and had the hahitj I cannot 
say the art, of accommodating himself to every system. His 
tergiversations, moreover, cannot have been considered dis- 
interested ; though, when charged with them, he was clever 
enough to explain away his meannesses by replying that all he 
wished was the good of France, and that it was indifferent to 
him by whom she was ruled as long as it was possible to hope PaWic opiniot 
that each successive government would be the final one ; but 
public opinion was not to be hoodwinked in this way, and the 
general contempt in which Dupin was held manifested itself in 
lampoons, pasquinades, and caricatures which cannot have been 
very agreeable to him to meet with. 

La Chronique de Paris thus criticises this conduct . . . 
** Le parti le plus prudent et surtout le plus lucratif, c est de 
se mettre au diapason de M.M. Granier (Cassaignac) C^sdna, 
de La Gu^ronnifere e tutti qvxxnti et d'entonner toujours lair a 
la mode. Voila du moins des braves qui connaissent et qui a notorious 
pratiquent Tart de se mettre a I'abri des rigueurs du parquet. La *""* "^'^^^' 
France change-t-elle vingt fois de maitre, leur place n est jamais 
ailleursqu'k cotd dela marmite gouvernementale : cest toujours 
Ik qu on les retrouve faisant cuire leur boeuf Opis de la veille 
en Fentourant de carottes tiroes par eux a tous les pouvoirs." 

I remember in 1856 seeing a clever caricature hit off by a 
very remarkable young journalist of that day — George Seig- 
neur, editor of Le Crois^ — (but who unfortunately died at an 
early age), representing Dupin adoring the rising sun and pro- 
strated so abjectly that his forehead touched the ground. Be* 
neath was written, " Je vcnulrais pouvoir me courber plus 6a5." 

Seigneur brought to my house another evening some lines a lampoon. 
on the subject, which he had entitled La Lhipinade, punning 
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throughout on the similarity of sound between ^>tn and pain. 
They ran as follows : — 

" Tout pouvoir k son tour peut dire — * II est des ndtres.' 
Aux proscrits, Dupin dur ; Dupin mollet aux autres, 
Pour reprendre son siege il n'est pas indecis 
A soixante quinze ans, c'est bien Dupin rassis. 
Dupin voulaut rester au palais de justice 
Se vendra d^sormais au prix Dupin dP^pice. 
Jamais ses auditeurs plus ou moins ^bahis, 
Apres son dernier speech ne crieront Dupin his. 
Dun homme, d'un citoyen il n'est qu*un faux semblant 
II fut rouge, il fut gris, il serai t Dupin hlaiw. 
D'accord avec le diable il a tant travaill^ 
Qu'il pourrait bien etre un jour Dupin grille. 
II me semble qu'on Fa par trop cher achet^ 
Car voyez, c'est Dupin demiere quality ! 
Oui TEmpereur I'autre matin 
C'est fort tromp^ sans doute ; 
Croyant avoir Tami Dupin 
II n'avait qu'une vieille croute." 

Louis-Phii- Louis-Philippe had an extraordinary degree of confidence in 

dUmjcin Dupin Dupin, trusting in his judgment as fully as in his honesty; 
his shifty character had not at that time fully manifested itself. 
It was at Dupin's instigation that he decided on being styled 
Louis-Philippe, persuaded as he was by him that it would be 
equally fatal to his position to be numbered either among the 
Louises or among the Philippes, but that the combination of 
the two names made an altogether new departure. More than 
this, Louis-Philippe appointed him his testamentary executor, 
a character in which he by no means distinguished himself. 
Guirot. Guizot, of coursc, I frequently heard. The period, it will 

be remembered (1839-40), was just before Guizot was appointed 
Ambassador to London, where he certainly did good service, 
for it must be admitted that if a disastrous war between 
France and England was averted, it was mainly due to the 
diplomatic calmness of his modus agendi. He was, never- 
theless, not popular in this country, where he acquired a 
reputation for avarice and for habitually practising a 
petty economy which people fancied to be incompatible 
with greatness of character ; in this he did himself in- 
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justice, for while he desired wealth, and indulged a 
propensity for hoarding, he was above any kind of injustice, 
dishonesty or corruptibility. Louis-Philippe had now been 
ten years on the throne, and though he managed to cling 
to it for yet another eight years, it had already begun to 
totter beneath him, and even in 1844 there was ample evi- 
dence that public confidence went no longer with the King or 
with his minister. Guizot's vehement reply to the stinging 
reproaches which followed the vote of censure passed on the 
depuUs who had offered homage to the Due de Bordeaux on 
the occasion of his visit to England will long be remembered ; 
so violent was the resentment with which he returned the 
insults addressed to him by the Chamber, that he went home 
ill enough to terrify his mother, nor did he recover the effects 
of that speech for some days. In 1846 occurred that terrible 
political blunder known as " the Spanish marriages,*' for the The SpanUh 
effect of this deplorable faux pas was absolutely damning to ™*"^*^** 
the reputation of both King and minister. That he had to 
share his masters disgrace, and to escape from the country 
after a similarly ignoble fashion, when the crisis came in 1848, 
was rather Guizot's misfortune than his fault ; it was indeed 
qui^e possible that, had he been allowed full liberty to act on 
that disastrous occasion, he might have saved the situation ; 
his inflexible will and his calm judgment were never more 
needed by the King than at the very moment when, as if 
seized with sudden imbecility and incapable of either discern- 
ing or pursuing a manly course, he committed the folly of 
driving the man who would have been his mainstay to resign, 
and replacing him by Thiers, whose conduct on the occasion 
is inexplicable, and whose advice proved fatal to the royal 
cause. Even while the King was thus weakly vacillating, the 
brave Marshal Bugeaud, to whom Guizot had committed the 
military command of Paris, had headed his troops and was 
prepared to oppose the insurgents, when he was suddenly 
thrown back under the humiliating intelligence that there was 
no longer a monarch on the throne nor a throne to defend. 
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uizotinLon- Guizot became a social lion in London ; his political history 
m Bociety. ^^ £^jj ^£ cuiious detail, and when he dined at the house of 

one great man or another, the guests, generally persons of 
rank and distinction, used to talk of having met him, to quote 
the remarks that had been drawn from him, and enter the 
event in their diaries. Yet Guizot was not what would be 
called sympathique; his ruling passion was ambition, and his 
character acquired the reticence of a disappointed man ; his 
very style as a writer betrays this, and in a great measure 
veils the vast extent of his knowledge, though even thus his 
numerous historical and political works must be considered 
among the most brilliant and valuable literary achievements 
of France. 

It is curious that, aristocratic and monarchical as was the 
tendency of Guizot*s mind, possessed as he was by a terror 
of anarchy and an inherent love of order, conservative, more- 
over, in his ideas, he should, as early as 1833, have introduced 
into the Chamber a measure to make education gratuitous 
and compulsory throughout France. It is true that those who 
advocated this form of education among the masses, whether 
in France or England, having no experience of its past, had 
also no conception of its future results. However, strangg to 
say, although no project more in accordance with the popular 
desire for the elevation of their class could have been devised, 
it was the Democratic Opposition which strenuously, not to 
say violently, opposed it, although in spite of their efforts it 
became the law of the country ; they therefore met the diffi- 
culty in another way, by so restricting the payment of those 
to whom the duties of public instruction were committed, that 
it was impossible for them to live without earning money by 
other occupations — those who could as mechanicians, and those 
who lacked such skill by field labour. 

It is curious to note that a man with so many rightful 
pretensions to greatness should have indulged an overweening 
vanity ; it must be supposed that he was given to the 
ludicrous weakness of self-contemplation, for it has been 
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ioosly aaserted that there were twenty portraits of himself 
in his library, thirty in bis bedroom, fifteen in the entrance 
vestibule, aud a dozen liveu in the kitchen. 

Of Berryer's qualifications as a speaker there could be but e 
one opinion, and young as I was at the time I used to hear"' 
bitn, the remembrance of his personality, hia action and hia 
eloquence, remain;* among those things one never forgets. 
When he stood in the tribune to speak, the whole assembly 
ecemed to lean forward as if by t-oDimon consent, and to hang 
apon his words, and there was silonec in the air ; but how 
fully he responded to this 
prestige, although he ap- 
peared not even to observe it 
but to he entirely preoccupied 
with his subject. Although liis 
person was not in itself by 
any nie4ins striking, yet tlic 
moment he assumed his (n-n- 
torical character what a nobli.- 
presence he offered ! What n 
fommanding attitude he as- 
sumed ! What dignity in his 
movements, and what dignity, 
too, in his self-consciousness ! 
What perfect self-command 
under the most vehement opposition I But atraugest of all, 
what a contrast to himself when not "on his legs" ! 

With a flow of utterance which lie yet had always under 
control, the jxiwer he could exercise over his hearers was 
coliwsal, partly due no doubt to the fascination of his manner, 
which was altogether irresistible. I can see him now with his h 
figure drawn up to its full height, his intelligent head thrown^ 
bock, his attitude calm and deliberate, and as if keeping his 
listeners in awe ; i say listeners, for the moment he was on 
bin feet every breath was hushed, everj' eye was turned 
towards bun, and yet, strange to say, studied as all this may 
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have been, it was its apparent simplicity and naturalness that 
proved so bewitching ; his words so plainly proceeded from 
conviction that arguments were scarcely needed to win his 
hearers to share them. 

Though theile was nothing stagey, as so often happens 
among French orators, in Berryer's manner, yet was he 
dramatic to a degree which often reached solemnity ; but 
perhaps beyond all this was the peculiar charm of his voice, 
that greatest gift an orator can desire. 

Who shall say what the tone of a voice cannot effect? 
How it lives in the heart, and finds an echo there years after 
the speaker has been silent ; and who, who ever heard 
Berryer's utterance, could be insensible to the magic of its 
modulations ? 
ompared It has bccu doubtcd by Berryer s admirers if France ever 

I K ira *" pj.Q(jy(.g^ a greater orator, though some have classed Mirabeau 
before him, and Mirabeau's eloquence had to stand a severe 
test, for Nature had sternly denied him the graces with which 
she endowed Berryer, and yet Mirabeau could make his hearers 
forget the shortcomings of his physiognomy. When Berryer 
threw back his head, he uplifted a face which was full of charm 
and eloquence, while Mirabeau's was not only lacking in 
beauty of feature and colour, but was cruelly seamed by the 
ravages of small-pox. 

Mirabeau's eloquence, too, was marred by his too evident 
self-appreciation, of which the following anecdote is illus- 
trative. He was one day discussing with others the attributes 
necessary to a great speaker, and only came to a pause when 
he had enumerated all the qualities which he believed himself 
necdote. ^q posscss. " Et puis apr^s ? " Said his addressee, interroga- 
tively. " Eh bien, n'estce pas encore assez ? " replied Mirabeau, 
puzzled. '' Du tout," was the reply, **vou8 avez oublid une 
chose tres essentielle." **Laquelle, s'il vous plait?" '*Mais, 
votre parfait orateur, ne foudrait il pas qu'il soit marque de la 
petite verole." 

It is probably not generally known that the brilliant and 
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sprightly authoress who writes under the nam de plume of 
" Gyp " is Mirabeau s grand-niece. Gyp. 

As may be supposed, with such attractions as I have 
described, seats were eagerly sought after at the Palais The FaisM 
Bourbon, and the gallery was always crowded with fashionable i84o. 
audiences, the ladies appearing in elegant and elaborate 
toilettes in this assembly of the sterner sex, ostensibly gathered 
together for high state purposes. Among them was, con- 
spicuously to be seen, Queen Christina, the ex-Queen -mother 
of Spain, with her suite. Indeed, the interior of the House 
presented a very bright appearance ; the members, seated 
round in concentric semi-circles raised above each other in the 
well-carpeted amphitheatre, moved from their places and 
occupied the tribune while they spoke — a very great advantage 
to their hearers ; each depute had in front of him his desk 
with pens and paper, and a good deal of note-taking went on. 

'* Correct" waiters circulated continually with eau sucree, 
and the presidents bell, which frequently rang '*to order," 
contributed to give life to the proceedings, and sometimes this 
call was something more than lively. 

These afternoons were often very interesting, even to a 
foreigner, but I always thought it did not add to the dignity 
of the nation to convert what should have been important 
political debates into a fashionable lounge frequented by many 
of the sexe as a rendezvous with their men friends, and also as 
an opportunity for exhibiting their bonnets to envious rivals. 

It used to be remarked that when the author of Jocelyn 
was expected to speak, the number of ladies was sure to be 
doubled. 

Madame de Girardin classifies the great men who illus- 
trated France in the year 1840 as follows : — 



Le plus grand Orateur, M. Guizot. 

Po^te, Victor Hugo. 

Tragique, Duprez. 

Capitaine, M. le Mar<k;hal Soult. 



»» » 

»» »» 

„ „ Peintre, Horace Vernet. 

La plus grande Cantatrice, Cinta Damoreau. 



Imile de 
irardin. 
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Le plus grand Industrie!, Gunin Gridaine. 

Agriculieur, M. de Lamartine. 

Administrateur, M. le Comte A. de Girardin. 

Romancier, De Balzac. 

Artiste, Artot. 

Sculpteur, David. 

Savant, Charles Dupin. 

La plus grande Victime, Andryane. 

This may be a correct estimate, but it is difl&cult to agree 
with it throughout, and how Berryer comes to be omitted 
when it is a question of oratory passes comprehension, 
however great Guizot may have been as a speaker. As 
regards the palm accorded to Victor Hugo in poetry, that is 
a matter of personal appreciation, and there are many, even in 
France, who would hesitate to endorse the opinion, while many 
others, especially admirers of De Lamartine, would altogether 
object to accord that supremacy ; and it is doubtful whether the 
author oiJocelyn and La CMte cVun Ange (though he certainly 
dabbled in a great many occupations) would care to see himself 
dubbed agriculteiir in a list in which poetry holds a place. 
There would be something to say, I think, on every one of these 
singular awards, but I ought to apologise for introducing in 
any way the beautiful and accomplished Delphine Gay, as I 
never had any personal acquaintance with her, though (long 
after her death, and about the time of his divorce from his 
second wife — Minna von Tuffenbach) I knew her husband, 
]&mile de Girardin. 

This hot-headed patriot (every journalist in France is a 
" patriot ") was essentially le Jils de ses oeuvres. By birth he 
could only be regarded as a social waif, for among the cancans 
which assign to him all sorts of progenitors and nationalities, 
the best founded makes him the son of General de Girardin 
and Madame Dupuy, the handsome wife of a conseiller 
cVetat of that name. Indeed, for some time he signed 
articles of his composition with the name of Dupuy, and 
it was only after considerable deliberation with himself as to 
whether it would not be more dignified to go by the name 
of '* M. Emile." tout court, that he finally decided to assume the 
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patroDymic to which he considered himself entitled. As vanity 
was certainly not lacking among the elements of his nature, 
and there are no people who love rank more than democrats, it 
is presumable that the particule had its attraction for him. 

One version of the story is to the effect that General de 
Girardin (who, though he put Emile first to nurse and after- 
wards to school, seems to have altogether abandoned him when, 
somewhat late in life, he himself 'married) thought it wise to 
ignore the liberty the young man had taken with his name ; 
another, on the contrary, states that, on the General's objecting 
to the proceedings, Emile sought an interview, in the course of 
which he indignantly told his father that the time would come 
when he would be only too proud of the way in which that 
name would be illustrated, and, he added, that **he desired to 
have no further communication with such a father," withdraw- 
ing before the old gentleman had time to reply. 

A characteristic anecdote of Emile^s boyhood, which has been 
circulated, relates that he one day asked for a pair of spurs, and 
when his schoolmaster inquired in astonishment of what use 
they could be to him, he replied, in the most natural tone, — 

** A quoi bon ! — Mais pour faire du bruit" — and, as is well 
known, that was the keynote of his whole subsequent life. 

Though somewhat below middle height, ^firaile de Girardin 
contrived to present himself with a certain dignity of de- 
meanour which was not without effect. It is true that at the 
time I met him he commanded experience, wealth and position, 
and possibly the tone he then adopted may have been the 
outcome of the prestige which attends on social elevation ; in 
feet, he assumed what Sydney Smith used to style " a landed 
air ; " but I have been given to understand that even in his 
earlier and more diffident years he possessed, whether by 
nature or acquisition, a certain manner which charmed those he 
addressed and constituted a facile passport to society. This 
amenity would seem in some sense to have compensated for the 
disadvantage under which he then laboured, of lacking rank and 
fortune ; the name he had taken with its particule also helped 
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to make a way for him through the ranks of a Dotiou which 
only -professes to despise birth and positiou, aud in the 
the popularity which he was [-lever enough to win, react! 
on hits moral nature, so successfully impressed him with an idMffi 
of his owu personal importauee, that he believed in it himself 
as fully as he wiehed that others should recognise it. The 
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result of tliiu sclfM^onauiousness was that he made it a point of 
honour with bimself to do somethiug with his lift' which should 
entitle him to tlie opinion the world hwl of his abilities and his 
judgment, and wlien he plunged info public life he succeeded 
in im[)arting to a large section of his fellow-countrymen l 
same confidence in him as he had in himself. 
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Lamartine s description of l&mile when, though still a young 
man, he had seen, admired and was aspiring to the hand of 
Delphine, the only daughter of Sophie Gay, is very graphic. 

*' . . . II dtait," says this writer, *' de petite taille, avait 
une charmante figure qui semblait a peine sorti de Tadolescence, 
il parlait peu : ce jeune homme avait une de ces physionomies 
qui percent les t^nebres et domptent les hazards. ..." He 
had already earned at this early age a considerable literary 
reputation, and had travelled ; in fact it was at Terni, while 
visiting there the falls of the Velino, which Byron has im- 
mortalised, that de Girardin made the acquaintance of his 
future wife. After a brilliant literary career, she died in 1855. 

It w^as in the year 75 that I first met Emile de Girardin 
in society, at the christening dinner of the little daughter of 
Marius Garcin, directeur of La France, He was then a man 
of seventy, but sturdy and fresh-coloured, and, as I have said, 
presented himself with an unmistakable air of self-importance. 
He had lived, had expressed and propagated opinions, and had 
laid down laws for other men ; he had taken his place in the 
political emhrouiUemeiit of his country, and, after directing 
a series of political papers, he still possessed an "organ" — Tji 
France — in which to air his ideas and impose them on his 
readers. He had fought duels, and had killed one of his 
opponents, accepting, however, this catastrophe as a never- 
to-l)e- forgotten lesson, which made him register a vow that he 
would never provoke, nor under any provocation accept, another 
challenge. 

The dinner to which I allude assembled other remarkable vicomte de u 
guests; among them was the Vicomte de la Gueronni^re (who ^"®'^""»^'^- 
was the god-father); the Duchesse de la Ch&tre and her husband 
the Due, lineally descended from him of Ninon's hon billet ; 
the Due de Gramont ; an English baronet and his wife. Sir 
Raymond and Lady Burrell ; the Vicomtesse de St Priest, a 
remarkably handsome and singularly gifted woman, who died 
at an early age, and others whom I do not now recall. In the 
midst of the dinner the gas suddenly took leave to go out, and 
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the brilliantly-lighted room was temporarily left in darkness ; 
while the servants were trying to repair the mischief, De 
Girardin at once showed his annoyance, and remarked, in a 
grumpy tone and with the sentiments of a ganache, — 

" Voila bien les inventions du sifecle ! C'est le cas de dire 
— * Oh sont les bougies d'antan ? ' " 

As soon as the dinner was over, and before the coffee had 
been served round, he showed himself very fidgety and im- 
patient, and although there were guests at the table of higher 
rank than himself, he went so far as to remark, — 

*' A quoi bou, je vous demande, perdre tout ce temps la k 
table ? Nous avons bien mang^ n est ce pas ; que faisons nous 
done ici? allons ; sur pied," and he pushed his chair back and 
was about to take the lead and rise, when the appearance of 
the coffee checked his pretensions.^ 

The hostess, knowing him to be an old friend of her 
husband's, asked him if he would like to see the baby. 

**Ma foi, non," he replied; "croyez vous done que je ne 
sais pas ce que c est qu'un bebe ? J'en ai d^ja assez vu 
cependant." 

Yet there was a spark of feeling at the bottom of the old 
man's heart ; the father of this child died not many months 
after, and during his illness de Girardin came several times to 
see him, sitting by his bedside and trying to cheer him. When 
he told him he knew he was dying, he replied, — 

** Allons done! Vous ne voudriez pas nous abandonner, 
vous qui 6tes un des pilliers de La France" 

When Napoleon III. was still Prince Louis Bonaparte, he 
and de Girardin, whose politics were wholly antagonistic, used 

' Napoleon had a habit of rising abruptly from table, but he wan then Eni- 
j)ei-or or France and niaMter of the Euro|)ean Ointinent, and quite as much a 
deH|>ot as the (Jniud Monarmie. Still he carried thi« practice with him to the rock 
of St Helena, and Mr Abell describeH the 8udden and staitling way in which, an 
exile and no longer Emperor, and not even the host, he would push his chair back 
and spring up as if he had i-eceived an electric shock. He used to express his 
disapprobation of the want of gallantry in Englishmen who would remain sitting 
together over theii* wine after the la(fies liad retired : Napoleon himself, how- 
ever, was not, as a rule, gallant, though he could be polite enough when in the 
humour, and to his rare favourites. 
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to chaff each other good-naturedly. One day when de Gir- 
ardin ended a dispute with, — 

** Well, well, it doesn't matter ; you're not by a long stretch 
yet in power." 

"Don't be alarmed/' replied the Prince; *' when I am, you 
won't be my Prime Minister." 

I think Emile de Girardin's most remarkable characteristic 
must have been his sang-froid; he was one of those men to 
whom it never seems to occur they can be wrong about any- 
thing, and so sincere was this conviction in his case, that 
although he now and then appeared to have an ill-tempered 
manner^ he never lost his temper with anyone in a dispute of 
words. 

What a singular scene — dramatic, like everything French — Duel with 
must have been his duel with Armand Carrel ! The journalistic *"* * 
spirit which set face to face these two men, each with a loaded 
pistol in his hand, must have been strong in both, for there 
existed no personal animosity between them. Carrel, though 
a democrat, was consistent in his democracy ; de Girardin was 
essentially pugnacious, and though he loved to be thought the 
•* Apostle of Liberty," he now and then forgot his rdle and 
wrote and acted like a Royalist. 

The difference, however, which was the immediate cause of 
the duel, arose out of E mile's despotic determination to lower 
the price of La Presse^ while the owners of the National, of 
which Carrel was manager and principal writer, strenuously 
opposed the measure. Articles of an irritating nature were 
reciprocally fired off in the two papers, the result being the 
challenge in question. 

In the matter of politics both were at that time advocating 
the same principles, but it would seem they sympathised with- 
out understanding each other, justifying Carlyle's assertion 
that most disputes arise from misunderstandings. 

Idiotic as all duels appear to persons of calm judg- 
ment, there must always be more or less courage to prompt 
the encounter, and perhaps two braver men never met, for 
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each must have known the other to be an accomplished 
duellist. 

The combat was arranged to take place in the Bois de 
Vincennes. The ground was measured at forty paces, but each 
might, if he pleased, advance ten. Carrel, who was to fire first, 
walked forward and wounded his adversary, who exclaimed 
that the ball had passed through his thigh, at the same time 
applying his left hand to the wound to staunch the blood, 
which started out like a fountain, while with the right he 
readjusted his eyeglass, displaced by the shock, and fired so 
quickly that the two shots seemed almost simultaneous. 
Carrel instantly fell, for he was shot in the body, but he 
contrived to partly rise, and dragged himself with the help 
of his seconds to a bank to which de Girardin had also been 
removed, and as he passed the latter he expressed the hope 
that he was not seriously wounded. De Girardin replied, 
'*No, and I trust your wound is not a more dangerous one 
than mine." 

Nevertheless, Emile's hurt was graver than he had supposed, 
for the surgeons were unanimous in their verdict that amputa- 
tion was inevitable. And his despair at the results of this 
mad freak, whether to himself or the man he had killed, was 
not calculated to benefit his state or to advance his recovery. 

Carrel survived eight-and-forty hours, during which time 
de Girardin, who could not sleep, was continually inquiring 
about him, and expressing his regrets for what had passed. 
This pre-occupation, however, did not deaden his apprehen- 
sions as to his own fate, and although he had consented to the 
proposed mutilation, his acutest torment perhaps consisted in 
the anticipation of remaining a cripple for life. Of the sur- 
geons called to his bedside, Cabarus was the only one who 
took a hopeful view of the case, and from the first opposed 
the amputation. By unremitting care and an ingenious 
application of iced water, he justified his disagreement from 
his colleagues, for after a few weeks the patient was 
pliysically restored : but his position in the world of 
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journalism had received a heavier blow than his frame, 
and he continued to be spoken of and to be tauntingly 
addressed as the murderer of Arm and Carrel, whose friends 
— and he had many — would take occasion to call after 
him in public and to treat him with contumely. Whether 
he accepted this humiliation in expiation of the fatal issue 
of his fight, or was really indifferent to the insults of 
which he was the butt, he had the courage to adhere 
to his resolution never again to lift his weapon against 
a fellow-being, and bore all these jeers with stoicism. His 
calmness, however, had no eflfect on his persecutors, who 
never relaxed the severity of their treatment till, according 
to Arsene Houssaye, Madame de Girardin wrote some 
spirited verses, in which she declared him to be her hus- 
band and under her cegis, and defied the world, within 
or without the Press, to touch him. After that, the 
writer declares, every kind of molestation ceased.' Others 
assert, however, that it was rather a matter of policy than 
of intimidation, for, after an interval, they seem to have 
arrived at a sense of the absurdity of standing apart 

* FVench '* honour " and French challeut^reH are of such an altogether different 
nmture from English honour and English cTiallenges that French duelling takes a 
place of its own in our estimation, and sinks to very small proportions, seeing that 
most often it requires a simple exchange of shots in the air to satisfy a French- 
man's wounded vanity. 

In England, where duelling, if equally foolish and illogical, is, or rather was, 
a serious matter, we have reason to I'ejoice that civilisation has put a stop 
to ita folly. The two duels in this country that I remember best wei'e that 
1>etween Lord Castlei-eagh and de Melcv, Grisi's first husband. And that not 
long after between Colonel Fawcett and Major Munro. Fawcett was killed 
<jn the Hpot, and Munro had to leave the country. This is, I believe, the last 
English duel on record. These gentlemen were brothers-in-law, i>., they had 
married two sisters— the Misses Porter — nieces of Maria Porter, the authoress. 
t'olonel Fawcett was an Irish gentleman, and Major Munro, who was a man of 
fine and powerful, but not very refined, />^v*?'y?/^, had been a private, and had risen 
fn>m the ranks. He was a Scotchman, ana the two ladies were Irish, so that there 
wa«i very little of the English element in the matter. [The Poi-ter family— mother 
and two daughters and subsequently Fawcett and Munro — were on friendly terms 
in my mother's drawing-rooms and all exceptionally kind to me as a small child ; 
above aU the Fawcetts. Therefore I well remember the inconceivable scene when 
little Mm Fawcett, who used to amuse me with kittenish playfulness, suddenlv 
appeared in inconsolable tears and cr^pe ; and the contrecoup of the shock whicli 
decided all En|(land against duelling. One or two slight later instances have been 
thraahed out m Notes and Queries 7 : i. 193, 293, but it was certainly the last 
mriomM English duel.— B. H. B.] 
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when all desired the same end ; so uniting their forces, 
after reciprocal modifications, they once more admitted de 
Girardin within their circle, and ultimately joined him 
against their common political antagonists. De Girardin's 
enormous wealth had helped him to sustain his political 
opinions with success, and to take up and promulgate 
one paper after another according to his own caprice, but 
whether the journals he fathered were suspended at an 
earlier or later period of his management he always main- 
tained the same turbulent attitude, and continued to the end 
to command the respect and consideration of his party and 
the fear of his opponents. 

De Girardin lived in a fashionable quarter of Paris during 
the later years of his life — the Rue de la Perouse, in the 
Champs ' Elysees. He occupied an hdtel of his own, entre 
cour et jardin, and in the former his equipages might be seen 
standing to be cleaned in front of his luxurious stables. The 
mansion was handsomely appointed and furnished sumptu- 
ously. A passage or corridor lighted by a glass roof led from 
the entrance to the dwelling-rooms on the lez-de-chaussee and 
the fine stone staircase, and along this gallery at wide intervals 
stood pedestals bearing alternately statues and vases of flowers. 
The carpets were so thick as to absorb the sound of a foot- 
fall, and at his dejeuners and dinners there was a servant to 
every guest. At his death his abundant wealth went to a 
grandson of some seven years of age. 

La France, which fimile took up after the suspension of 
La Presse (for his activity was too restless to admit of his 
retirement from the political arena), was the last journal he 
manipulated, and it started as an evening paper ; he then, for 
no reason he could give or anyone else could divine, made it a 
journal du matin. After an interval he again changed it back 
vicoTOte de la to an cvcniug paper. The Vicomte de la Gueronniere and 
a retired business-man of large means, M. Genty, were its 
co-proprietors. 

The Vicomte was a man of family and of aristocratic 
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appearance and manner, who had already made his mark in 
the < political history of his country. Tall and gentlemanly, 
he produced a favourable impression in society, but his moral 
and political bias was liable to strange variations, and he 
seems, whether from conviction or policy, to have connected 
himself with many parties in a spirit of thorough impartiality. 
He was employed by Government on a mission or Embassy to 
Belgium, and fulfilled other ofiicial duties according to the 
political view which swayed him at the moment, but he was 
too much of a puzzle to parties in general to win any effectual 
confidence fi:om any. The Vtcomte was gentlemanly not only 
in appearance, but in his dealings also, and had all the allures 
of a man about town, nevertheless his matrimonial intirieur 
was not a united or happy one, though the Vicomtesse 
was a very ladylike, and also a very sensible woman : there 
was no open rupture, but it was pretty notorious in Paris 
that the Vicomte preferred the society of another lady to that 
of his own wife. 

He died very suddenly, and the grief of the ** other 
lady " was violent in the extreme ; she had sought to see 
him in his dying moments as he lay upon a mattress on 
the floor, and regardless of convenances remained in the con- 
cierges loge that she might be kept informed of all that 
went on. One of the most characteristic scenes I ever re- 
member (and one that could scarcely have happened unless 
in France) occurred when, a few days after the Vicomtes 
death, I went to pay this lady a visit of condolence — for 
the liaison was so well known that she quite expected this 
courtesy — I found her reclining on a couch in a paroxysm 
of grief, while her good-natured little old husband, seated 
affectionately beside her, was doing his best to dry her tears 
and console her grief! 

Verily French husbands are a race apart ! 

A friend resident in Paris, and enjoying the acquaintance Rothschild's 
of Baron James Meyer de Rothschild, one day proposed an 
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L« Baron." 



excursion to Ferriferes. Unfortunately the Baron was away, 
and it was therefore only the chllteau with its gorgeous 
arrangements, its valuable collections, its grounds and depend- 
encies we could see ; but these being well worth study I found 
the visit a most interesting one. I was told that this ch&teau 
with all its magnificence was not worthy to be compared with 
that of Woerth, the tailor, where every item of decoration was 
made specially for his tailorship with the express condition 
that no copy of the smallest detail should be supplied to any- 
one else, unless a crowned head. 

The grandfather of the present owner of Ferriferes bought 
it of the Due d'Otrante for 2,600,000 francs, and fabulous sums 
have been laid out on it since. A building of the later Renais- 
sauce, it was dodged up by Paxton, but being a massive block 
with its four turrets at the corners, forming an elevation we 
so often see in France, it has no grace or elegance ; the porch 
is imposing, and within the vestibule rises a noble horseshoe 
staircase ; the large salon, round which runs a gallery, has four 
deep oriels or bays, each forming a large room, appropriated 
to a special game ; one holding a billiard-table, another a toupie 
Hollandaise, a third, card-tables, and the fourth the chess and 
draught-tables. This salon itself is forty metres square, and 
is lighted by a splendid domed skylight filled with softly-tinted 
amber glass. The walls are decorated with choice and in- 
valuable old Limoges enamels, and the wealth of gems and 
works of art within those walls must be priceless. However, 
no doubt guide-books are eloquent on the interior and exterior 
arrangements of this princely residence, and anecdotes are not 
wanting to illustrate the character of its opulent and eccentric 
owner ; but my object is to avoid trodden ground. I have, 
however, never seen in print a very characteristic story of 
this member of the Rothschild solidariU, stvled at his club 
** Le Baron " par excellence^ while to all other Barons was 
given the addition of their patronymic. '' Le Baron,'* though 
he performed many generous acts, was not of the free, open- 
handed type, and there were occasions on which he grudged 
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partjag with his money, even when it might be well speut. 

He was in the habit of carrying a locked portc-monnaif. con- 

iintog a very limited amount of coin, and of suspending 

iDund his neck the key of its complicated fastening to render it 

more difficult even for himself to plunder it.without forethought. 

[An excellent story which properly belongs in this place 

I find, told in Gossip of tlir Ondunf. XoX. II., pp. 4G9-72. 

1 some detail. In epitome 

that " the Baron," 

laving had his portrait 

nled by Uorace Vcrnet, 

great artist natur- 

lly expected a very con- 

iderable price. The Baron 

ihougbt the price excessive, 

id sent the painter the 

lounl he had expected to 

chargetl. The artist, hurt 

id unwilling to haggle, 

'turned the amount in 

courteous letter, begg- 

ig the Baron to accept 

;be painting as an act of 

omage to his noble char- 

itcr. But he took his re- 

djge in the form some 

ediseval painters have ii..k.vi.k vkrnst 

lone, and the great l>eon- 

o himself has been credited with adopting. In his next 
,t battlefield picture (" La Prise de la Smala") he gave an 
:oeIIent portrait of the Baron to a low Jew who has been 
ing the dead and is seen scrambling off with his nefarious 
ity. By the intermediary of a friend, the Baron now 
iffered Vernet any sum he liked to name to change the 
few's countenance, but the painter scorned all overtures 
the sort, and with sublime irony assured the ap- 
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at the suspicion of likeness was quite mo 
t exist, and therefore he had nothing 
Veruet ever aubsequenlly relented and i 
Dn in the figure I do not know ; but I have 
jg a view of that part of the picture wbic 
e.— R. H. B.] 
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aniii " plumed himself on his plutocracy, parad^^H 
ry possible occasion, and giving pre-eminence to 1 
3r birth ; he took his stand on the unapproachable 1 
n which his colossal fortune, his high commercial | 
and the influence consequent on both, had hoisted 1 

e resented any indication on the part of others that 1 
1 WBH not appreciated. ^^^H 
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One day M. de Moray paid him a business visit, and was 
ushered into his cabinet de travail, where he found the billion- 
aire Jew immersed in financial dealings, and walled round with 
ledgers, in one of which he was busy making entries, while 
simultaneously giving orders and instructions of different 
natures to some half-dozen clerks. On the visitor's being 
announced, he simply said in a mechanical sort of way, without 
even looking up, " C'est pien ; brenez une jaise," and the 
pen spluttered on as before. 

After waiting some minutes, De Morny began to feel his 
''dignity" no^ ''increased," and made bold to remonstrate in 
a mild tone. 

" Monsieur/' said he, addressing Le Baron, " Vous n'avez 
peut-Stre pas bien entendu ; je suis le Comte de Morny." 

"Ah!" answered he, still writing, "Eh pien M. le Gomte 
de Morny, brenez teux jaises," but he paid him no further 
attention till his occupation was concluded. 

Le Baron was magnificent in his hospitality ; of the 
gOTgeons fites given by him to the Emperor in 1862, on the 
occasion of his visit to Ferri^res it would be superfluous to 
speak, as the description of it and them has passed into 
history; but the traces pointed out to us of the pillage and 
devastation of the regal mansion by the Prussians on their ''^^ ^™«'*n 
invasion of it left an impression which may be fitly recorded 
here. Fortunately the Baron's servants served him faithfully, 
and utilized to the best of their ability the little time they 
had to prepare for their unscrupulous invaders by burying all 
the plate, the valuable china, and such objects from the price- 
leas collection as they could clear out ; but of course the great 
bulk of the movable effects had to be left where they stood 
and to take their chance. 

As the Emperor of Germany, Prince Bismarck, and other 
distinguished Prussian ofticers quartered themselves on the 
princely premises, there was a show of respecting the pro- 
perty, but notwithstanding the presence of Majesty itself, 
the spoliation — attributed to the soldiers — was not incon- 
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sulerable, and, of course, serious damage was done to the 
furniture and decorations, ornamental gardens, etc. 

The major-domo showed us the apartments occupied 
respectively by His Majesty the Emperor William, and by 
Prince Bi.smarck and their suites, and pointed out how the 
rest of the party were accommodated. As to the extensive 
and richly-stocked wine cellars, he told us they had been 
completely cleared, and further, showed us costly articles of 
virtu which had been despoiled of their gems. Among other 
objects was a solid silver Siamese throne, originally richly 
studded with precious stones, every one of which had dis- 
appeared from their setting. 

Though, as a rule, upon this memorable occasion, wilful 
damage of the most barbarous description was done wher- 
ever the Prussians penetrated, at Ferrieres it was plunder 
that had predominated over mischief. The Baron's choice 
wine-cellar was invaded by these bottle imps, the sealed and 
cobwelibod treasures were brought out, the port w^as exported, 
the sack sacked, and all the vintages indiscriminately im- 
bibed, regardless of age or irrovenanci' , unappreciated and 
unrecognised by the profane palates of thirsty troopers, heed- 
less of the special solicitude with which they had been 
selected and the tender care and vigilance with which they 
had been stored up for the veneration of cognoscenti who 
would have thought them worthy to be sipped on their 
knees. 

In three days every bottle had been emptied, every store 
had i)een devoured, fallow deer w^ere massacred in the park, 
and sheep and lambs in the meadows, and the gilded halls 
and fancy gardens — subjected to common use by these un- 
scrupulous, self-invited guests — were profaned and treated 
with no more respect than a barrack-yard. The game pre- 
serves were relinquished, but not without murmurs loud and 
deep. 

The old major-domo was very desirous of showing us the 
china dinner and dessert services used only on gala occa- 
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sions, which had been rescued from plunder and profanity. 
Among them was an exquisitely-painted Dresden dessert 
service (for fifty guests), carefully stored away, each piece 
being separated from the next by a soft linen d oyley ; 
every piece was painted with a subject of its own. I re- 
gret not to have inquired whether this was the service 
for the acquisition of which Le Baron had made such a 
curious bargain with the owner, paying him by means of an 
annuity, under the impression that he was a much older 
man than he really was, the vendor having purposely got 
himself up for the occasion on which he made the arrange- 
ment. 

There were many good traits in Le Baron's character, The good 

. side of " Le 

and he could be very generous on occasion. He possessed, Baron's *'chai 
also, to a certain extent, cultivated tastes and, as far as that **^ 
cultivation went, liked to collect objects of virtH though 
it is curious to remark that it was to the collection of coins 
and medals that he gave the most attention. 

Though he must have been like a fish out of water among 
savants and artists, he made much of several distinguished 
men. Ary Scheflfer, the painter, was among those he 
specially favoured, and it certainly was not from sympathy 
for his specialiU that he took pleasure in the society of 
Letronne the Greek scholar. His physician was Dupuytreu. 
Le Baron was specially remarkable for his shrewdness in 
judging character, in knowing where to find the man he 
needed, and in appointing him to the work he was specially 
fitted to undertake. This great gift, which he possessed in 
common with Queen Elizabeth and Louis XIV., was one 
important secret of his success. 



CHAPTER II 

SOCIAL CELEBRITIES IN FRANCE {cOTltimied) 

Dr. Tr^lat an a Politician and as a Medical Professor — His Appointment as 
Supervisor of the Insane Department of the SaJp^triere — Madame 
Tr^lat — Visit with Him to the Wards of this Extensive Institution — 
Its Arrangements — Details of Remarkable Cases — Literary Apprecia- 
tions by the Insane — Wonderful Memory — Curious Delusions — 
Madame Geoffrey St^Hilaire — Goethe's Dictum on St-Hilaire and 
Cuvier — Madame Swan ton Belloc — Gift« as a Writer — Translator of 
Dickens — Mademoiselle de Montgolfier — Daughter of Montgolfier of 
Balloon Celebrity — Her Various Gifts and Qualities — Painting from 
Nature at 88 — Her Mother Lived to 111 — Pathetic Anecdote — Her 
Paris Home in the Rue de I'Ancienne-Com^die — Died at 96. 

Monsieur de Fcmvielle — Ballooned across the Channel during the Franco- 
German War — Mistakes My House for that of Louis Blanc. 

Louis Blanc — His Nationality a Puzzle — Purity of His English — Both as 
regards Accent and Orthography — For this Indebted to Fanny Kemble 
— His Wife a Gorman — Physique of Both Singular — Voice ExceUent 
for Public Speaking — His Appartemeni in Paris — His Death There. 

Monsieur de Chantelauze — His Marie-Stuart — Romantic Sentiments and 
Unromantic Physique — Discovery of Important MS. — Publishes the 
Same with a Zealous Vindication of the Scottish Queen — His Anecdote 
of the Barricades and General St-Arnaud — Introduced by Him to the 
Institution of Ste-Perrine — Its Unique and Valuable Purpose — Regu- 
lations — Flirtations — Marriages. 

Fernand Denis, Conservator of the Bibliotheque Ste-Genevieve — His InUrieur 
— Cultivation — Amiability — Residence in Brazil — Intimacy with the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil — Publications — Conversation — Curi- 
(xsities. 

Abbe Liszt — Czerny — Anecdote — His Mastery in Music — His Visit to Eng- 
land Many Y(»ars Ago — At My House — Anecdote — Ars^ne Houssaye — 
His House — His Character — His imperturbability — His Friendship for 
Rachel. 

Among raany distinguished men whose acquaintance I made 
T. Tniut. in Paris I may reckon the venerable Dr. Trdlat, notwith- 
standing his political proclivities, educated for the medical 
profession, in which he attained great eminence, especially 
in his study of brain disease, being ultimately appointed to 
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the charge of the insane department of that vast institution 
La Salp^riere. 

It was in his professional and not in his political character 
that I was introduced to him and his charming wife, all 
intelligence and amiability, but unfortunately afflicted with 
very serious deafness. Madame Tr^lat died very wealthy, 
but left all her large fortune for benevolent purposes. Dr. 
Trdlat, finding that I was greatly interested in the section of 
the hospice over which he presided, and that I had visited 
similar institutions in many lands, including the unique and 
extraordinary village of Gheel, my published description of 
which he had read, oflFered not only to admit me, to that 
portion of the Salp^triere^ but himself accompanied me tak- The Saipe- 
ing me into the wards and buildings not opened to strangers, ^' 
and pointed out the more remarkable cases, with the various 
modes of treatment resorted to. 

The Salpetriere is of vast extent. It is like a small town, 
built over many acres of ground, and can accommodate 7000 
persons. It would take long to recount in detail all I 
saw there on that and subsequent occasions, and probably 
some readers would not care to peruse the account of so 
many distressing sights. Nevertheless, as I am on the sub- 
ject, I may be permitted to remark that I was surprised at 
the large space of ground and the numerous corps de hdti- 
tnent reserved to this class of patients, the care with which The insane 
each phase of insanity is separated from the rest, and the ^^^ ™*" * 
good sense which has dictated the course of the general 
treatment. 

Here, while due provision is made for cleanliness, order, 
ventilation, drainage, open air spaces, whether courts or 
gardens for recreation and exercise, etc., the accommoda- 
tion and accessories are such as comport with the ante- 
cedents and previous surroundings of the patients. Thus, 
while comfort, cleanliness, light, warmth, etc., are duly sup- 
plied, we find none of those superfluous architectural em- 
bellishments and decorative luxuries which form such an 
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absurd, costly, and mischievous item of expenditure in some 
similar institutions in our country — " absurd " because wholly 
thrown away on persons who, even if conscious of, can never 
have been cultivated to appreciate them; reprehensibly "costly," 
because their value might be much more advantageously 
expended for them ; and ** mischievous/* because each time they 
are visited by their friends these latter cannot but draw an 
invidious comparison between the hovels they are condemned 
to inhabit and the palaces assigned to those of their own 
flesh and blood who happen to be born idiots or to have 
lost their reason. 

At the Salpetriere, all the insane patients are women, the 
men being relegated to Bicetre. The more violent are kept 
in the division called after the doctor of that name, the 
''Section liamhtteau" — a section separated from the rest 
by a field, through which it is reached by a lane. It is a 
large, square, turfed plot of ground, surrounded by a high 
brick wall. It has strong sheet-iron gates, in which are small 
guichets vasistas, through which the patients can be watched. 
Sometimes they are clever enough to block these up with 
mould. There are, within, some twenty strongly-built iron 
cottages, in each of which one patient is confined, only one 
being let out at a time for exercise. These are rarely allowed 
to see their friends. One of them, who had been here four 
years, Dr. Trelat told me, was visited regularly every Sunday 
by her husband, but often it was thought better he should not 
see her, as she always expected he had come to take her home, 
and, consequently, it was very difficult for him to get away. 

Among the less violent patients was a woman who had 
been in good circumstances, had lived comfortably, even 
keeping a servant. Her special mania was vanity — indeed, 
this is a very common cause of madness — and it had so far 
got the better of her reason that she persisted in dressing in 
so eccentric a way as to be continually mobbed in the streets. 
At last, her son and daughter had considered it necessary to 
have her shut up. I found her in one of the courts, or gardens, 
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for it was planted with trees, and the weather being warm, 
she was seated outside in the shade, dressed in a style to fully 
justify the course adopted by her children. Stuck in her 
bonnet was a long, dirty, draggled feather, which she either 
thought, or pretended to think, superb ; and on her shawl, at 
the shoulder, were pinned several little square bits of coloured 
cloth — scarlet, blue, yellow, etc. — at which she glanced every 
now and then with a pleased expression. At Dr. Tr^lat's 
instigation, I entered into conversation with her, asking her a remarkable 
how she came by so many decorations. This at once won her 
confidence, and she gave the description and history of each 
in the most serious way, describing them by name as orders, 
and mentioning the services for which they had been bestowed. 
She then beckoned me aside, looking furtively round on either 
side, and then, unfastening her collar, drew out a long string 
of cherry-stones, with a peach-stone in the centre. 

"This," she said, *' I show you, because you have an honest 
face ; but you will readily understand, when you recognise the 
enormous value of the diamonds, that it would never do to let 
such people as surround me here know that I possess such a 
treasure. You may examine and admire them, while I look to 
see there is no one watching us. As to the centre stone, that 
was given me, from hand to hand, by Louis-Philippe, * daiis ini 
moment de gaietS; ' there is only one other like it in the world — 
it is in fact, le frere jumcau du ''Regent,'' and you will find its 
history among those of the Crown diamonds of France. I 
wear these day and night for safety," she concluded, with a 
significant glance round her. 

To my surprise, she went on to speak of literature, and of Literary ap- 
the authors of her own country, many of whose works, she p"*®**^®*^ 
said, she knew by heart. ** Voulez-vous,'' she added, ''queje 
vous declame qtielque chose ? " I looked at the doctor, who 
nodded an assent, and the lady, striking an attitude, began a 
scene from Jules C4sar, between Brutus and Antony, changing 
sides as she personated each character. One would have 
thooght her a bom actress to hear the expression she threw 
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into her words, while she showed herself absolutely ** letter 
perfect " ; nor did she attempt to stop when once launched 
It was a full quarter of an hour when the doctor, remarking in a 
gentle but firm tone that we did not wish her to fatigue her- 
self, checked her further progress. I expressed my admiration 
of her style, to which compliment she showed herself very 
sensible, and when I remarked on the strength of her memory, 
she replied : — 

** Cela vous e'tonrie, nest-ce pas ? Allez ; il ny a inen tel 
que les foils pour avoir de la niemoire.'' 

This individual's memory was indeed a wonder, as I had 
further occasion to note. Two years later, visiting the 
Salpetriere once more, while passing through one of the 
wards, I was suddenly accosted by one of the inmates ; 
turning round, I at once recognised my friend of the diamond 
necklace. 

*' Tiens!'' said I. ** Vous me remettez^ madame!'' 

'' Si je vous remets?'' she answered. ''Mais cest bien 
vous nest ce pas, qui etes venu me voir et qui m!avez fait 
reciter des vers ? Eh bien . . . alors ? " 

She seemed, in fact, to take it as a matter of course, 
that she should remember the incident. 

** Et vous avez to uj ours votre beau collier ? " said I ; ** car 
moi je noublie rien, non plus,'' 

" Plus bas, plus bas,'' cried she, in a terrified whisper. 
''MonDien! si Von vous entendait!'' and she again looked 
cautiously round as before. Poor creature ! It went to my 
heart to think that two more weary years had been added 
to the twenty she had passed in that dreary captivity 
before I made her acquaintance ! 

In the same ward was an equally remarkable case, but of 
quite a different order. The delusion of this unhappy creature 
was that she was ** the goddess of light" ; that she was born 
in the sun, and would, after passing a certain time on earth, 
find herself in the moon ! 

Her present grievance was that, as by virtue of her enjoy- 
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ment of this luminary pre-eminence, all the gas-shares in the 
world must perforce be her special property, she was obliged 
to travel all over the world to collect her dividends which, 
she complains, she found great difficulty in obtaining ; more- 
over, she added, she had terrible work to elude the machina- 
tions of the powers of darkness, who were necessarily her 
sworn foes, and it was to them she owed it that she was 
now in prison, while they were obtaining and squandering her 
revenues. 

She told me she was the distributor of daylight, and ingenious and 
her daughter of moonlight ; that they were like two buckets °'*^ 
in a well. When she came to the surface, it was sunshine ; 
when her daughter, it was moonlight, so they never saw each 
other. 

" But," I ventured to observe, *' it is often day, and yet 
not sunshine ? " 

'* Exactly," replied she, with the utmost promptitude. An apt iiiu«. 
"That depends entirely on the temper I am in. Now, 
yesterday you may have remarked a sudden darkness which 
overspread the world for two hours, and puzzled all your 
savants'^ (This phenomenon really had happened in Paris.) 
•* Well, not a living soul knew the cause of that ; but come 
nearer and I will tell yot^," and then she continued in a 
whisper, **You must know that I hate cold meat, and my 
jailers know it very well, so yesterday, when they brought it 
to me, and refused a roast partridge I had asked for, 
pretending that partridges were not in season — indeed, as 
if / had anything to do with that ! — I resolved to punish them, 
and I am sorry if, in so doing, I punished those who did 
not deserve it. So I withdrew to my room, and remained 
locked in there during these two hours, when the whole world 
was in obscurity." 

** Ah ! " said I, *' I am very glad to know what no one 
else can possibly guess, and to feel that I am sharing a 
secret with the goddess of light." 

" You see," rejoined she, " I can talk to you, because you 
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are as intelligent as myself; but as for these poor wretches," 
and she looked contemptuously round her, while she tapped 
her forehead with a meaning glance, and added in a whisper, 
"between you and me, they're all . . . mad; I assure you 
they are — perfectly mad. On nentretient ixvs les imbeciles 
des grandes verites de la science.'' 

There were a number of patients sitting or standing 
round, and one, a young girl, who was almost handsome, 
with large, melancholy, black eyes, nodded her head mournfully, 
and said, — 

^^ Ah ! pour cela, elle a raison ; mxxis covrwne vous voyez 
hien dailleurs ; elle, aiissi. . . . / " 

Others contented themselves with laughing at her, which 
she either did not or w^ould not notice ; but she drew me aside 
and then betrayed the meaning of the politeness she had 
shown me — to wit, that she wanted to enlist my services in 
communicating to the Pr^fet de Police the news of her 
detention, and desire him to lose no time in sending his 
carriage to fetch her away. 

The volubility and earnestness with which this woman had 
talked during the whole time was perfectly marvellous, and all 
the more weird that her eyes, which had a glazed appearance, 
seemed to take no part in her words. But, were I to pursue 
the details of my visits to Dr. Tr^lat and the Salpetrihre^ I 
might write a volume, for every step in every separate 
section brought me in presence of some equally remarkable 
case. Indeed the institution itself is so unique I might be 
tempted to devote many pages to its streets and squares and 
market-places, its chapel, hospital, schools, gymnasium, 
lingerie, hucmderie, hoiicherie, and the numerous enormous 
buildings which compose it, for it is in itself a small town, 
and at one time accommodated 8000 inhabitants. But all 
these things, are they not written in the various guide-books 
to Paris and its sights ? and they have not yet passed away 
as have the persons and things it is more within my present 
purpose to dwell upon. 
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It must, I think, hflvc been in the year 1878 that I 

earriod a letter of iutroductiou from Madame Swauton-Belloe 

) Madame Geotfroy Saint-Hilaire, who survived her celebrated M»d(iine 

Imnd many years. She lived in the old house built within s^i'^unu 

Jardin ties Plantes, and which Napoleon III. had pro- 

tscd should be preserved and allowed her as a residence as 

long as she lived. She was at this time very feeble and infirm 



to her easy chair, 




and rather beyond takin" 
part in a conversation 
of any interest, though, 
like the majority of aged 
persons, she remembered 
far more distinctly 
events which had taken 
place long ago than 
those of the time. 

Goethe, who had the Goetha kod 



froy Saint-Hilaire. used 
to say that there had 
been only two events 
during the last hundred 
years — the French Re- 
volution and the quarrel 
between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
The subject of this fierce dispute was entirely technical. 
be two great savants could not agree on " L'unite de la com- cuvier and 
tition orgnniqite,' 
ning each other — 

They stooO apurt, the Hcarw 

bd preferred to die with the difference still at issue ! 

Madame Swan ton -Bel loc, just named, whom I knew inti 

lately, and had therefore the opportunity of seeing and of||^j^ 
Qways admiring in many capacities, was a grand type of the 

usniry Frenchwoman of position. 



I 
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In her personality one recognised the patriarchal dignity 
of the traditional ateule under the ^^ Ancien Regime.'' She 
Grandparents was Venerated by her remoter as well as her more immediate 
ranee. (Jcsccndants, and by those who had married into the family, 
as the concentration of all wisdom and indisputable authority 
— the oracle without consulting which not one of them would 
have dreamed of taking the simplest step in life, nor venture 
to oppose any reason against an opinion once pronounced 
by her. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that she was worthy of this 
implicit confidence, and that her consummate tact, taste and 
judgment justified the homage paid to her character. 

She had a noble and intelligent countenance, a dignified 
carriage, and a benevolent though commanding manner, 
which inspired respect even in strangers. Perhaps the habit 
of being universally looked up to by all whom her influence 
could reach had modified her outward expression to this 
form. 

She was the widow of the distinguished painter and 
president of the ecole de Dessin, whose services to art entitled 
him to the public monument with which he has been honoured 
in Pere la Chaise. One very excellent practical counsel she 
gave to her children, I will mention here, viz., that their 
children should be trained from early infancy to use both 
hands with equal facility. I don't know if this was on mere 
utilitarian or on moral grounds, though I think the ingenious 
theory of Dr. Ferrers on that subject is well worth reflection ; 
his idea being that by constantly exercising one set of muscles 
and bodily powers and neglecting the others, the brain follows 
suit, and, though w^e do not detect the result there as in the 
limbs, yet is it equally affected by the one-sided system, so 
that instead of possessing an all-round, so to speak, stereo- 
scopic judgment, we are apt to take a one-sided view of every 
question that presents itself to our consideration. No one 
can, however, be ambidextrous without discovering the advan- 
tages it gives. 



M. Belloc, 
PreHident de 
L'Ecole de 
DeHftin. 
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A close and intimate friend of Madame Swanton-Belloc 
was Mademoiselle de ^ Montgolfier, the daughter of Joseph MdUe. de 
Michel de Montgolfier born in 1740, and of world-wide balloon ^^ 
celebrity. These two ladies were literally inseparable, and 
Mademoiselle Adelaide never married in order that she might 
not have to quit her friend. She used also to assert another 
reason — that she would not part with her father s name. As 
both were extremely cultivated (besides being perfect linguists, 
they were successful votaries of art and literature), their 
society was as mutually beneficial as agreeable. Madame 
Belloc* most cleverly translated many of Charles Dickens's 
works — slang and all ! — into French, besides publishing some 
admired romances and children's books. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
golfier s books also were eagerly devoured by the young, being Literary 
as entertaining as instructive. She was mistress of botany ^^"^**®^* 
and entomology, and well versed in history and her mind re- 
plete with anecdotes, her contributions to periodical literature 
were always welcome and are popular even with a third and 
fourth generation. She was, in all ways, a most remarkable 
old lady, and lived in full possession of all her faculties to the 
advanced age of 96. I have often spent a day at La CeUe-St- As a hosteM. 
doud, near Bougival, the joint property of herself and Madame 
BeUoc, and have been surprised at her quick glance round the 
table to see that the minutest details were attended to, though 
her hospitable pre-occupation never in any way interfered with 
the brilliancy of her conversation, and no one better under- 
stood the duties of hostess in placing her guests and drawing 
oot their characteristics so as to make them agreeable to each 
other and to themselves at the same time. 

* Mademoiselle de Montgolfier uses the particule herself in signing her letters, but 
I think her father was of bauraeois origin, for he is still more honoured for the mills he 
act up at Annonay, and for the improvements he introduced into the manufacture of 
paper, than for his balloons ; for these services he received the Order of Saint-Michel, 
and I suppose it was upon this that the use of the ** de" was founded. It is claimed 
for him that he invented the process of making paper imitating vellum. —R. H. B. 

' Her connection with literature is ably kept up by her grandchildren, Marie 
and Hilary Belloc, the issue of her son's marriage with Miss Bessie Parkes (who 
has hitely given us her reminiscences under tne titles of In a Walled Garden^ 
and A Pcudna World\ affording a happy instance of the exceptional cleverness 
whidi is found to result from a union of mixed nationalities. — R. H. B. 

E 
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fier long-ior- The last time I went to see her, when she must have been 
?^nce'wid vepy nearly 90, I found her with her colour-box beside her, 
*®^®"* painting most exquisitely on a black ground, a carnation (the 

model standing in a glass of water before her), being part 
of a group of flowers intended to decorate the door of a 
cabinet : moreover, she w^ore no glasses, and the vitality of all 
her senses, as well as the activity of her movements, was 
unchanged to the end.^ The age she attained was, how- 
ever, comparatively juvenile when we revert to that at 
which her mother died. There is an interesting and pathetic 
tradition in the family which fixes the age of Madame de 
Montgolfier. 
kiadamede After shc had completed her 110th year it was not 

! hu^recTand <^^nsidered prudent to let her go out by herself; one day, 
leven. howcver, shc gave her maid the slip, and descended into the 

street alone ; so amused was she in gazing in at the shops, 
that insensibly she wandered some distance from home, and at 
last becoming aware that it must be somew^bere about the 
hour of dejeuner she turned tx) go in. 

Presently she found herself completely desorientee, and so 
bewildered by her position, that she sat down on a doorstep 
and began to cry. An honest ouvrier passing that way, and 
seeing a ladylike, well-dressed person in so unusual a situation, 
stopped, and asked her what was the matter. 

**I have lost my way," whimpered the poor old lady, 
** and I don't know how to get home.*' 

"Is that all?" answered the man; **then don't cry any 
more ; tell me where you live and / w^ill see you home." 

** I can't remember the address," replied she, still weeping. 
"Well, tell me your name," rejoined he, kindly, "and I 
daresay we shall soon be able to make it out." 

' In a letter to my sister some time after the date of this visit, she writes : — 
** Je mc siirvi^ a fnoi-memey vt je m^etoniie (Titre encore de cc motkde, Je fond* en 
larmes dh quefesf<tie. de donner tigne de vie. » . . Voire charmante Uttre me ranimera 
je m^enflattp. Le fait est t^ueje inVtats con$ervee plus jeu?ie et plus gate que mon age 
ne le comportait ; etfai d*^ la peine a vieillir comme je le dois, Merci de ce regain cfo 
jeunesse que votre amiade bont^ ine donne.^^ The handwriting is very unsteady but 
very lej;ible.— R. H. B. 
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*' Alas ! alas ! I can't remember my name ! What shall I 
do?" 

•* Never mind that, then ; try to remember something that 
will help us. What is the street like ? What is the number of 
the house ? " 

" I can't remember anything ; all I can tell you is that I 
am 111 years old." 

" Oh ! " said the good fellow, greatly relieved, ** now it is 
all right ; your name is Madame de Montgolfier, and you live 
in the Cours du Commerce," 

•* Indeed, that is it," said she ; " how glad I am I have met 
you. 

So he led the old lady safely home, and she never ventured 
out again alone ; indeed, she died not very long after. ' 

This home in the Cours du Comrtierce continued to be that 
of her daughter, till, to her great grief, it was pulled down, and 
she was then hon gre, mal gre, compelled to move into a more 
fashionable quarter. 

The mention of the great aeronaut, who devoted himself so 
successfully to the science of ballooning, brings to my mind 
a curious incident that occurred during the siege of Paris when 
M. de Fonvielle left the besieged capital in a balloon and m. de Fon- 
landed safely on our shores. It is curious that after tearing balloon 
post-haste up to London, mine was the first house into which J''"™®^- 
he tumbled. He drove up to the door in a hansom, jumped 
out with alarming alacrity, gave a thundering knock, and 
poshing past my servant, rushed into the morning-room where 
I was sitting, exclaiming frantically, ** Where is Louis Blanc? 
WTiere is Louis Blanc ? " 

As soon as he gave me time to answer, I informed him 
that he had mistaken the street, the one he wanted was at the 
other end of the square, and was distinguished by the prefix 
•'Upper," though the number was the same, adding that as 
he was a stranger in London, my man-servant should conduct 
him to the house he was in search of ; and he soon got safely 
landed there. 
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fOUiK Blanc. 



[in nation- 

lity. 



►wctt know- 
idifi: of Enjj- 
hH to Fanny 



[u wift;. 



Ijouis Blanc (or Louis Blag^ie as he was nicknamed) I 
once met at dinnefr, I think at Madame Bodichon's. I had 
some talk with him, and need not dwell on his political 
remarks ; but the personal facts he mentioned were curious 
— that his mother was an Italian, his father a Corsican ; he 
was born in Madrid, and had been brought up more or less 
everywhere. 

** And pray what countryman do you call yourself? ** said I. 
He shrugged his shoulders expressively, which should have left 
no doubt that France was his fatherland ; indeed, his whole 
career pointed to that conclusion ; still, remembering how long 
he had been in this country, I could not help saying, **w6t 
domus, ihi patria" — or, as I have heard tbat turned into 
English, — 

" Not where I'ui bred, but where I'm fed, that land I own, 
That land my country, and that land alone." 

** That is true," he replied, '* but I fancy I have on the 
whole spent more of my life in France than elsewhere ; I am, 
therefore, entitled to call myself a Frenchman.*' 

I did not dispute the point, and thought that France was 
very welcome to him, but I replied, ** If such be your prefer- 
ence, it certainly appears very disinterested to claim that 
nationality at such a moment as the present ; but on the principle 
I have just quoted, it is no doubt justifiable." I went on to 
compliment him on the purity of his English, w^hich he spoke 
very correctly and without any perceptible accent. 

He replied that he owed that entirely to the valuable and 
friendly counsels of Fanny Kemble, who had taken the 
greatest pains to drill him in the pronunciation of English, 
no less than in the orthography of the language, and in 
the choice of expressions. 

** You may well ))e proud," I replied, '* of such an adviser." 

Louis Blanc's wife was German, and both were of very 
almormal physitpie ; short and plump and round and good- 
natured in expression. Louis Blanc's compensation for want 
of height and presence was a very clear, musical voice ; one of 
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those rare voices which, however low its owner may pitch it, 
is heard distinctly by the most distant of his auditors. 

His apartment in Paris, where he died in 1882/ faced one His death. 
w^hich I occupied for some time at the corner of the Boulevard 
S^bastopol and the R%ie de Rivoli. It was a noisy corner, but 
whenever there were any political machinations going on in 
the capital — and when are there not ? — the clatter of vehicles 
driving up to the parte cochere which led to Louis Blanc's 
'' deuxieme'* considerably augmented the racket of the 
ordinary street traffic. 

Louis Blanc did his little best as long as he lived to push 
his little person and his little name into public notice, and 
whether or not that was his motive for trying to foment 
revolutionary discord whenever the occasion offered, each 
must judge for himself. Madame Mohl writes of him, on 26th 
May 1848, "Louis Blanc's emissaries have been working on 
the Paris workmen for three months, and have disorganised 
the whole class ; he, the miserable imp, is overwhelmed with 
contempt. Nobody in the Chambers will speak to him, and 
he hardly ever shows his face there ; but the mischief he has 
done is irreparable." 

Louis Blanc and his brother, though not twins, resembled 
each other so closely that, even by those who knew them 
intimately, they were frequently mistaken for each other. 
But this was not all ; they appear to have been united 
by some mysterious bond of sympathy, so that, however far 
apart they might happen to be, each possessed a, so to speak, 
intuitive consciousness of the position and circumstances of 
the other. 

Illustrations of this strange and phenomenal connecting- 
link are alleged to have occurred on several occasions, notably 
on one, when Louis having been murderously assaulted in the 
streets of Paris by a Bonapartist (who, however, escaped, and 
was never traced), his brother, who was engaged in a party 

* The house was still in his possession at this date, but it was at Cannes that he 
died.-R H. B. 
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of pleasure, experienced a sudden shock, and declared he 
felt as if he had received a blow on the head. A note was 
made of the circumstance, and on news arriving of the attack 
on his brother, the day and hour are said to have tallied. 
The story of this coincidence is supposed to have suggested 
the drama of 21} e Corsican Brothers, The two brothers Blanc 
died in the same year ; Charles, aged 69, on the 17th January, 
and Louis, aged 70, on the 6th December 1882. 

. lie Chan- One of the literary men I used to meet in Paris was 
M. de Chantelauze, who died in 1887. He was the author 
of several historical — or perhaps I ought to say monographico- 
historical — works, that of Cardinal de Retz being perhaps 
his best. At the time I first knew him he was, and had 
been for some time, busily — nay, enthusiastically — engaged on 
a vindication of Mary Queen of Scots. He had picked 
up among some MSS. that had come out of an old monastery 
the authentic diary of Bourgoing, the Queen s medical attend- 
ant, who shared her prison life, and had day by day in- 
scribed on these old tablets, in the cramped, crabbed, and 
almost illegible handwriting of the time, the hourly details 
of this mournful episode in that beautiful woman's mysterious 
career. 

wSiuart It was amusiug to see M. de Chantelauze puzzling out 

these quaint hieroglyphics, pretty nearly as difficult to de- 
cipher as the cuneiform inscriptions, but in time he acquired 
sufficient ftimiliarity with the character to be able to read 
and translate it accurately into modern French. He threw 
his whole heart and soul into the work, and wrote his 
comments on these valuable data with so much conviction 
that, as Mr Ilosack had already ably done in England, 
he won over his readers to his own thoroughly conscientious 
opinions. 

M. de Chantelauze was proud of his find, and proud of the 
use to which he was turning it, and whenever one met him in 
society ho made his friends understand that he was conferring 
on them time that could be more advantageously employed. 
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His ordinary phrase was, " Je votes assure que cest avec 'peine 
ipte je me s^iis m^rach^ des bras de Mane Stuart.*' ^ 

This way of putting the matter became the more incon- 
gruous, because M. de Chantelauze had nothing in the least 
romantic or sentimental in his appearance ; he was short and 
stout, probably in consequence of the difficulty he had in 
moving about, one hip being seriously disjointed, so that 
locomotion was neither easy nor graceful when he attempted 
it. Add to this that he wore a very palpable wig of curled or 
waxed flaxen hair, and had very light eyebrows and eyelashes, 
no whiskers or moustache ; nor was his manner particularly 
winning ; he, like many deformed and defective persons, had 
a fancy for exacting the attention he did not always obtain, 
and seemed to discern slights where none were intended, so 
that he was by no means so popular as he was entitled to 
expect, considering that he was really unusually cultivated. 

M. de Chantelauze, it was, I think, who told me the a Pans anec- 
following amusing anecdote. During an emeute in Paris on the 
4th December 1868, a barricade was raised by the mob at 
the Porte St-Denis ; a mounted messenger was immediately de- 
spatched to General St-Arnaud for instructions as to how it was to General st- 
be put down. The General happened, or pretended, at the very 
moment to be seized with a violent and prolonged fit of coughing 
which most provokingly recommenced each time he attempted 
to speak. This so irritated him that he exclaimed, and con- 
tinued to. repeat, ** Ma sacr^e tmix ! Ma sacree toux ! " The 
orderly, albeit surprised at this view of the case, made his 
salute, and galloped back with the order, " Massacrez tous.'* 

I believe the story to have been made up as a satire upon 
the Greneral's characteristic policy, remarkable for the sans-g^ie 
with which it dealt with life and death. St-Arnaud was called 
Le RAtisseur^ in memory of an act very similiar to that which 
stigmatised P^lissier,and won for him that opprobrious sohnquet. 

I It is strange that the temporary alteration of the name of Stewart into Stuart 
danng the time that the Scotch Princess wan resident in France (and tliat owin^ 
dmply to the Uck of a ** w " in the French alphabet), should ever have been adopted 
ID Scothuid or England.— R. H. B. 
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It was also to tbis gentleman that I owe my knowledge of 
a very interesting and curious institution in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris, which, familiar as I thought myself with that 
capital and its environs, I bad certainly never heard of till 
then. As I feel pretty sure many of my readers must share 
that ignorance, I will say a word or two about my visit to 
surPerrine. Ste-Pervine, then located at Auteuil, 

It was in bright weather, and as we drove up to the 
entrance, I could not but admire the exterior aspect and the 
surrounding view, which is lovely. The building, divided from 
the road by its pleasure grounds, fenced in with a tall, liand- 
some railing, gates to correspond, and a gate lodge, was built 
in qua<lrangular form two storeys high ; a verandah, paved with 
broad flags, raised by two steps from the ground, shaded the 
portes'fen^tres of the lower storey, and being planted with 
creepers which fell in festoons from column to column, rendered 
the elevation extremely elegant ; lawns, flower-borders and 
fountains filled up the quadrangle. 

On the other side of the house, open to the view, were 
undulating lawns bordered with flower-beds, bounded by a 
shrubbery intersected with labyrinthine paths, along which 
were placed here and there seats for the use of the inmates. 
Attached to it was a chapel, and also an infirmary, served re- 
spectively by a resident chaplain, a medical man and two nurses. 

The upper storey was disposed in small flats, intended to 
accommodate cither married couples or single persons, while 
the lower was divided between a handsome dining-room, a 
library and billiard-room, and a salon common to all ; the 
number admitted was 100, and vacancies were soon filled up. 
The dining-room was furnished with ten tables, each intended 
for ten guests, 
whyfnundeti. Tliis admirably arranged institution was founded by the 
Empress Josf^phino, for a class only too numerous in France 
since the beginning of those mad political disturbances which 
have unclassed so many families, and reduced them to the 
denomination of ** les pauvres honteiuc.'' Consequently, to 
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gain admission to the comfortable quarters of Ste-Perrine, 
certain conditions are required. The applicant must be able to 
show that he or she has resided at least two consecutive years 
in Paris, that he or she is sixty years of age, and can pay £30 
a year. Character must necessarily bear investigation. The 
payment, of course, is in the aggregate a valuable contribution 
to the expenses, but there was another object in the introduction 
of this item, viz. — that it saves the blushes of individuals whose 
birth and antecedents would make them recoil from being 
supported by mere charity. 

The regulations are mild, but are strictly enforced, thus Reguiatioiw. 
perfect liberty of egress and ingress is accorded to the inmates, 
but everyone is expected to be within for the night by ten 
o'clock* Of course, there is no restriction as to remaining out 
all night, or, indeed, any number of nights, and they can 
receive their friends whenever they please. 

The most amusing phase of this institution is its frequent Matchmaking 
sentimental episodes. In Paris it is quite accepted that ** (hi 
fCa que Tdge que Von parait avoir'' and though there can be 
no question here but that the fair and the unfair alike rnust be 
over sixty, yet little flirtations take place, and are followed, 
more or less speedily, by marriages ; after sixty there is no 
time to lose. I am pretty sure I have heard of a French novel 
entitled ^' Les Amoureux de Ste-Perrine,'' and after visiting 
the institution, the subject seems one which might be made 
telling if cleverly handled. 

Six o'clock is (or rather was then) the sacramental dinner- The dinner 
hoar in Paris, and as it happened to be at that hour on a bright *'™°^™*^"^ 
sanmier afternoon that we paid our visit, we heard the dinner- 
beU peal as the clock struck ; immediately a lively procession 
of fifty couples, as orderly as those called by Noah into the ark, 
appeared from somewhere and defiled into the dining-room, 
where the ten tables, covered with fine damask, and adorned 
with flowers, awaited the guests ; as we walked along the 
terrace under the verandah after they were seated, it was 
amasing, when venturing a glance within, to note these elderly 
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swains ana* petits soins with their fair partners. After the 
meal, if fine, the diners may be seen scattered over the sloping 
lawns, or strolling in the leafy alleys of the shrubbery in 
parties, or, if they prefer it, in couples. In winter they 
adjourn to the cheerful log-fire of the salon, where cards, chess, 
draughts, and, of course, dominoes, form their distraction, and 
bring them socially together ; music there is for those who 
value its attractions, and the library is open to all who. are 
inclined for reading. 

I have known many tourists who thought they knew their 
Paris by heart, and yet never heard of Les Anwureux de Ste- 
Perrine I 
^'emand A Parisian character of the most amiable and benevo- 

lent type, is the too modest scwant M. Ferdinand, or (as his 
intimates style him), Fernand Denis, the aged and learned 
conservateur of the Bibliotlifeque Ste-Genevifeve. He still lives, 
aged 97, but retains faculties and a memory that boys 
might envy ; few Frenchmen, unless professional travellers, 
have seen as much of the geographical world as he has, though, 
perhaps, he knows even more of what Wordsworth calls the 
** world of ))ook.s." He resided long in Brazil, where he became 
a confidential friend of the Emperor, happy in being appreciated 
by so large and cultivated a mind as that of His Imperial 
Majesty. 

One day when I happened to call upon him in his hand- 
some and characteristically furnished apparteTnent in the 
Place dn P<tntheoiu ho had just executed a somewhat delicate 
commission which the Emperor had entrusted to his taste and 
judgment ; it was the binding of a book which he wished to 
|)re8ent to the Empress on her birthday, and the cunning hand 
of the artificer had produced, under M. Denis's instructions and 
from his design, a most costly and elegant gift, the cover con- 
sisting of himina of fine gold, beautifully encrusted with stones. 
On his visits to Paris this studious and inquiring sovereign 
never failed to renew his acMjuaintance with his erudite friend, 
and to visit with him places of interest to both. 
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Denis, during bis residence in South America, not 
made himself muster of the history of the languages and 
countries over which he travelled, but during those 
bIs persoually noted their rlinracteriBtics and peeuliari- 
whether geograjihit^al or ethnological, and on his return 
»hed from time to time numerous and valuahle works 
his own nit-c->iitivr ami (■nii.=;('inTirir"ms pei-sonal oV)sorvation«, 




employed as authorities on that subject. His visit to 
Bgsl produced similar resulta. A work be had just com- 
) ]«i(t time I was in Paris, and of whit-h he gave me a 
was an interesting historj' of an art peculiar to the 
iiians — be had entitled liis treatise, " /)«• Arte Phmiond" 
i iu the course of it he describes the origin of this ingenious 
Miute manufacture by which flowers and their leaves, 
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insects, humming-birds, etc., are executed with the utmost taste 
and skill ; fans, hand-screens and other ornaments are also 
produced by the natives with natural and undyed feathers, 
and those of some of the indigenous birds are of the richest 
colours.* 

M. Denis's conversation is always informing, for he has 
seen a gi-eat deal of the social, as well as of the material 
world, and has been in company with many celebrities ; he 
one day told me a droll story of ** Abb^ " Liszt, whom I knew 
Anecdote of many years before in England. Liszt studied for some time 
Czerny. uudcr Czcmy, they were one day in the latter s music-room 
with several other artistes, M. Denis being present, when 
the maestro having written two or three lines on a sheet of 
music paper handed it to Liszt, who was seated at the piano 
passing his fingers dreamily over the keys. Liszt set the 
manuscript up before him, and with his hands still on the key- 
board, cast his eyes over the writing, which, strange to say, 
seemed altogether to puzzle him, and he ventured to remark, 
'' Matt re, c'est hien difficile,'' though he played oflf the extra- 
ordinary composition, but as he looked up for an explanation 
he noted a roguish twinkle in his master s eye, and exclaimed 
reproa(?hfully, — 

'* Ah ! Mattre c'etait done de la drogue?" 

*' Qfiest'Ce que eel a fons fait, Imisqxie fons Vafez choxie,'' 

replied Czerny, who, turning to those al)out him, added, ** You 

may try every member of the musical profession without 

finding one who could play that.'' 

LiHzt in Lon. Liszt. ou thc occasiou of his visit to England * when still a 

don. 

' I have one of the.se fans, brought from Argentina by a travelled friend, which 
is an incredible ])iece of work. A glittering humming-bird id seated in a nest of 
down, containing rosebuds in lieu of eggs. The nest is again surrounded and 
double lined with delicate pink |)arrot feathers, overlaid with white ones from 
a curly ruff. The most ai-tistic skill has l)een exercised not onlv in the cunreii 
(»f these outer feathers and their inner lining, but more especially in the choice 
and arrangement of the exc^uisite tints used for the petals and for the leaves of 
the roses. It is fre<iuently only after very close inspection that people can be 
got to confess that they are com])Osed of feathers at all. — R H. B. 

* Liszt must have |)aid a visit to England more tlian 20 years before this, as Tom 
Moore notes in his Diary, on 25th June 1824, tliat he had been to hear **the 
wonderful boy, Listz " (*/<•)•— ^- ^1« ^' 
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jouDg man, came one evening to my house to a private concert 
at which were most of the Italians, and some other first-class 
professionals ; before mounting the stairs he inquired whether 
the piano was a grand, adding, he never played on any other, 
and it was only when satisfied on that point that he appeared 
in the room. 

I never met Arsene Houssaye, and only know him by his Ara^ne Houh- 
works, which are most interesting ; his style, which, though ^^^' 
correct and elegant, is full of playfulness and humour ; and his 
house in the Avenue Friedla'nd, which it is impossible not to 
remark. Its three entrances in the broad stone fa9ade are sur- 
rounded with foliated Moorish arches, and the doors are (or 
were at one time) painted to look like scarlet sealing-wax. 

Ard^ne Houssaye's free-and-easy character may be gathered 
from his own account of various episodes of his very accidented 
not to say eventful life. No doubt the rose-colour and gilding 
which steals over his pages is to some extent due to his bright 
and harmonious imagination, but we must not expect an auto- 
biographer to confine himself to dry details, which would 
certainly fatigue instead of entertaining the reader. Whether 
M. Arsene Houssaye really was worshipped by his wives 
and the other ladies be so graphically tells us he admired is 
not of much moment ; he produces a very pretty and inter- 
esting romance, and if we can take it at the foot of the 
letter, and regard it as a romance of real life, so much the 
better for us while we are reading it. Authors, as a rule, are 
not perfect. M. Arsene Houssaye is not the exception. There 
is a tone of unmistakable fatuity often pervading his pages, 
which points to nothing worse than the conviction that this 
gentleman entertains a marvellously good opinion of himself. 
And why not ? It hurts no one ; on the contrary, it makes the 
leader happy to feel how perfectly contented is the writer he is 
peroaing. He is never wrong, never unsuccessful, never un- 
lucky; if he gets a snub he relates it to show what a perfect 
master he is of repartie, and how the man who thought to 
humiliate him always gets the worst of it. 
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As for womeo, the more celebrated they are the more 
they admire him. Rachel (and mauy others) and he were 
uncommonly good friends. A Spanish lady, a friend of mine, 
told me that at one of Areene Houssaye'a magnificent 
and fairy - like receptions, 
in a conversation with her 
host she happened to stAte 
some cireumstaoces relat- 
ing to Rachel which had got 
into circulation. "Non, 
noD, non, non, non," he re- 
plied, " ce n'^tait pas cela 
dutout, et vous pouvez bien 
men croirc," adding, with 
a shrug of gratified vanity, 
. " parce que . . . 
\ ous savez . . . enfin " 
. . . leaving my friend 
to guess his (very plain) 
meaning, 
inoi, je croyais que c'^talt Sarah 

-c'e«t mon fils." 
[Arst'iie HouHSJiyi^ did hiiici! this was writtpn, viz., in Feb. 1896. One 
token uf the vanity with wliich he in ulitirged in the text was his cliangD ot 
name from HouHsct t« Houssaje : Imt tin- mure singular one is to be found 
in the c)ia|>ter)t of Smiv^iiirs iln ,hnni-nnf. in whicli he parades before his 
dazzled reader a vision of the innumerable erowd uf all conditions of women 
who, he sayN, lnul loved him in the course of his life. Though hia numerona 
works were esgerly ivad, he n^ver cfiuld succeed in gaining edmissioD to the 
Aaulr'mie. Hia rcHentnient took a fonn im npiri/iin! ah characteristic. For 
in his "41*""° fautfuil," he gives himself the opportunity of ranging himself 
with tho illustrious nu'n who have Ix'c-ii similarly pasDcd over, inclnding 
Descartes, Moli^re, Pascal, ltef;uard, iSaint-Simon, La Rochefoucauld, Le 
Sage, I'Abbi^ Prevost, Jean-Jacques, Diderot, Reaumarchais, Laniennaiu, 
Htendlial, .Miuhelet, Halxac, Bt'ranger, Theophile Gautier, Alex. Dumaa, and 
a host of minor stara. It Kecms to have been some consolation to liim thst, 
when he was, as he t^-lls us, in his fist year, li- !)""" fnuUuil was conferred 
on hia son : — " Lr himani •I'-ii fAtwn," he writes, " lUmnt n Heiiry Hoiistaye le 
faulfuil il>'» lUuj' Vurifill'; ,1^ V. Hw/i,, et de Ltcontt dt LuU, fauteuil 
.jhru-ux t'il en e<(."— R. H. B.] 




" Vrai ? " she replied, 
Bernhardt ! " 

"Ah! tnais non ; Sanili 



CHAPTER III 

SOCIAL CELEBRITIES IN FRANCE {continued) 

Renan — Conference at the Sorbonne in 1883 — His Appearance — Manner as 
a Lecturer — Display of Knowledge of His Subject — Persuasive Tone — 
Colloqaial Style — Familiar Expressions — Smart Remarks — Keen In- 
telligence. 

ProfesHor Caro — Philosophical Lecture at the Sorbonne — Attend a Seance— 
Crowded Auditory — Chiefly Ladies du Grand Monde — His Caro-lines 
— "Z^ Monde oh Von s^Etmuie" — Caro and Monsieur Bellac — Editor 
of Several Magazines — Wrote as St Keromel — Died Suddenly, 1888 — 
Fashionable Lounge Terminated — Anecdote. 

Emile Zola — At a Dinner at Marius Roux — Madame Zola — Both described 
— His Manner — Choice Expressions — Purity of Language — Well-bred 
Reticence — Especially on the Subject of His Works — Rather a Poseur 
all the Same — Bret Harte — Gives Impression of being Vain and Self- 
assertive — Sullen Manner — Unattractive Physique — Zola's Father a Pro- 
vencal Engineer — Canal Zola cut by and named after Him — Emile's 
Literary ProcliWties first shewn in Conies a Niiwn — Subsequent 
Works — The Impression They Create — Word Painting — Strange and 
Regrettable Per>'er8ion of Great Gifts — Imitation by Other Writers — 
Disastrous Consequences — Ferdinand Fabre — His Missed V'ocation — 
His Training — His Struggles — His Works — Records of Personal Ex- 
periences — Marius Roux, the Pro\en9al Novelist — His Family and 
Minage — Curious Incident. 

Fire at the Office of the Moniteur — Hotel des Amhassadeurs — Pathetic 
Inciilent — A Lost MS. 

Ni^ioleon III. in 1856 — His Walks in the Tuileries Garden Accompanied 
generally by an A.D.C. — Diminutive Stature — Popular Remarks on 
Him — The First Quinze-Aodt after His Accession — Fete de fa B/jtuhliqiie 
— R. F. — Signification of These Letters — Visit of the Imj)erial Couple 
to London — I^ouis Napoleon in His Private Capacity — An Im{)erial Joke. 
Victor Cousin — Versatility — Danger of Delayed Will-making — Library — 
Favourite Valet — Anecdote — Penurious Habits — Madame de Martignac 
as a Rag-picker — Abb^ Falconnier — HisCharity — Uzos — Fine Situation 
—Bishop's Palace— "Tcmr Fenestrelle ''--Tht^ Dukes of Uzes— Their 
Ancestry — ^The Due de Montausier among Them — Represented in the 
Misanthrope — A Distinguished Little Precieuse — The Children of the 
Salon Blefi — Bos9uet at Ten — F^nelon at Fifteen — The DuM at Uzes 
— Comfortable Interior — The Griefs of Its Owner. 

In March 1883 I attended one of Renans Conferences at the ^ conference 
Sorbontie, the subject being IJ hlainisme et la Science, one 
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on which study and also opportunity had enabled him to be 
voluble. 

Renan came before his public with all the qualities of a 
lecturer, and immediately secured general favour, the more 
striking and the more valuable to him, in that he had much to 
1- contend with. His appearance was absolutely unprepossess- 
ing ; but it is surprising to what an extent he overcame this 
disadvantage ; short, thick-set (not to say fat), ungraceful, 
coarse-featured, unkempt, and generally untidy, his external 
presentment — especially as to hands and nails — was in singular 
disaccord with the power of his speech and the idea of vast 
erudition which it at once con- 
veyed ; besides extensive read- 
ing, persevering study, shrewd 
m '^^L observation, subtle argument, 

^B^^ \ he could bring the authority 

WB t' of personal experience and the 

^ — iC- prestige of a man who has not 

only studied mankind, but long 
and minutely explored countries 
with which few are familiar ; 
he could therefore speak of and 
argue from a personal knowledge 
of the language and tone of 
"■■ "^-^ ^^ mind, tlie manners and customs, 

the habits and superstitions, and especially the beliefs of 
Eastern peoples. 
H. Renau's tone was persuasive, his eloquence easy and also 
picturesque, and with a studiously unstudied art ingeniously 
courted popularity by assuming a tone of colloquiality, and by 
employing expressions and abbreviations bordering on aryot. 

The influence obtained by this mode of address is immense, 
the rather that the sympathies of the audience are inseiisiWy 
won by its plausibility, while they are unconsciously Mattered 
by this condescension to their own intellectual level. 

TLough I took copious notes of this very interesting 
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lecture, I do not believe the most faithful report would repro- 
duce the impression made on the hearers ; as for the many 
bappy and original remarks interspersed through it, though 
eminently calculated to seize the attention, almost extorting 
a recognition of their aptitude, it is doubtful whether, if quoted 
isolated from the context, they would produce a lasting 
conviction- Probably much that fell from Kenan's lips 
during this discourse had been already said and written, and 
it seems very possible that the effect he produced is in a great 
measure due to his idiosyncratic mode of bringing forward old 
ideas, but also to the extension he could give, and to the 
original and suggestive inferences he drew from them. His 
keen intelligence deftly fathomed his subject and seized on 
every detail that could assist his argument. That he had 
profited to the fullest extent by the advantages of study 
md travel was very evident, and the confidence he thus 
acquired in himself went far to win the attention of those 
he addressed, while the tone of optimism he adopted greatly 
sapported his popularity. 

This, however, is not the only phase of Kenan's eloquence 
that took with the public. He possessed a command of subtle 
irony and incisive humour which interested and fascinated 
his audience. Again, the perfect and intimate knowledge he 
had acquired of his native tongue enabled him, when it suited 
his purpose, to indulge in a strain of the purest and most 
dignified language, which seemed to be inspired by conviction, 
and became irresistibly persuasive. 

That Kenan was master of clap-trap, even his most faith- 
ful admirers will scarcely dispute, though they do not willingly 
allow that his frequent recourse to it is an evidence of 
shallowness ; moreover, the introduction of that element 
into such a rostrum as that of the Sorbonne was quite a new 
departure, and if it somewhat compromised its traditional 
dignity, he knew how to avail himself of the tone of honhoinie 
which was natural to him to pass it off and make it acceptable 
to his public. 

F 
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With all this his personal appearance was disastrously 
unfavourable, and the first sight of his figure, which I have 
heard likened to that of a great green frog, was singularly 
unprepossessing. He himself appeared to be totally uncon- 
scious of these disadvantages, and had not given himself 
the trouble to soften his defects by the resource of even soap 
and water. 

[His ad captaiulum arguments, however, did not go down 
with those who were well-iuformed on the subjects he treated. 
For instance Passaglia, the distinguished OrientAlist, wrote 
a refutation paragraph by paragraph of his Vie de J^sus^ 
backed up by a crowd of references. Among other caustic 
strictures, he points out that Renan betrays on every page a 
preconceived determination to shape the texts he is illustrating 
to suit his own ideas, rather than simply write an exposition of 
these [rivela ad ogni j^agiiie la sua fef^ia deliberazione, non 
gia di esporre il contenuto del testiy ma d'introdxn^e nei testi U 
p7*eformato delle proprie idee). Also that he sets to work as 
if he, after all these nineteen centuries, was the first who had 
ever thought of reading and commenting the Gospels {Precede 
ill modo, (]}(asi che egli il j^^^i'i^io, dope xix secoli ahhia letti e 
comentati gli erangeli), 

I happened to have the advantage of being taken round the 
Lateran Museum of Christian Inscriptions by Commendatore 
de Rossi — -facile princeps in the matter of early inscriptions — 
just at the moment when Kenan's book was making its transient 
stir. He took occasion to point out to me a fragment which 
had just then been removed thither under his directions from 
the collection of Pagan inscriptions in the Vatican, because he 
had discovered that it ])roved facts concerning Cyrenius (Luke 
ii. 2), on the denial of which Renan had founded so much of 
his subversive theory. — R. II. B.] 

A most remarkable contrast to Renan as regards physique 
was another very popuhir lecturer, Professor Caro ; though not 
wantin}^ in learning or ability, yet exercising, by his imposing 
and attractive personality alone, an extraordinary fascination 
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on his audieoces, more especially those where the sexe pre- 
dominated, for ladies followed him with great enthusiasm. 

Whether his published thoughts will long survive him it is 
for time to show, but so popular were his philosophical 
addresses that he drew round him without an effort the most 
crowded attendances. 

A literary lion during many years in Paris society, Caro a literary 
took a recognised place in the monde savant of his day, albeit 
it does not appear that he was ever universally admitted to 
be a profound thinker. However, it was in 1854, at the early 
age of twenty-eight, that he had been appointed to the chaire 
at the Sorbonne, previously illustrated by Laromiguifere and 
Joaffroy, and had found himself at once the centre of a 
fashionable if not also a learned cotene. 

In addition to his handsome person, Caro had a winning His fascina- 
voice and a suave manner, while his language was choice and 
his pronunciation refined. His method was clear and forcible, 
and he expressed himself in a tone of decision which readily 
won the confidence of the PaHsiennes mondaines with whom 
his lecture-hall was a favourite afternoon resort. The readi- 
ness with which they flocked to his seances led to his being 
charged with lowering the tone of his philosophical discourses 
in order to make them suitable to their tastes and comprehen- 
sions, but one of his colleagues warmly denied this impeach- 
ment, asserting that so far from levelling philosophy to the Fashionable 
capacity of women he raised their capacity to the level of*" *^*^' 
philosophy. 

Still the moral phase thus produced in the fair half of 
the tout Paris could not be expected to pass uncriticised, and 
after being mildly whispered about in the upper circles 
culminated in the production and favourable reception at 
the Franqais of Pailleron's clever five act comedy, ** Le monde 'j^womf^ 
ok Von s'ennuie,'' the hero, M. Bellac, representing the "Ziier 
learned professor. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the 
ingenious get-up of this impersonation, which was absolutely 
unmistakable. In one scene where M. Bellac has conde- 
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scended to accept an invitation to the salon of a lady-leader 
of fashion, he finds himself lord of the situation, for he is the 
only man of the party. There he lolls lackadaisically on a 
sofa, while a dozen fair creatures in decollete evening 
costume attend upon him, vying with each other in the 
mass of petits soins they think it a privilege to lavish upon 
him, while he passively accepts their homage with an admir- 
ably assumed equanimity. 
Oaro»g phiio- Caro always gave his disciples to understand his opposition 

■°P^y- to " systems " in philosophy, as such ; but he formed his 

opinions on his own study and reflection, and seems to have 
held them with conviction. 

That he was an eclectic was tolerably evident, but had he 
lived, probably all his conclusions w^ould have been modified ; 
it is to be regretted that when he died suddenly in 1888, he 
left uncompleted a work intended to summarise his opinions 
and views, of which a clear and chronological statement would 
have been interesting. 

His first work, which he published at a very early age, 
was entitled LIdee de Dieu, and the last words he spoke 
distinctly before his death were, — 
His religious *' Plus jc scus la mort, plus j'affirme lame." 

**"'* He undoubtedly clung through life to a firm belief in a 

God, and though he diligently studied the works of Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer, he never brought himself to 
Hill view of acccpt tlic cvolutiou thcory. He even pronounced himself 
theory. unablc to Understand how such a theory could find so many 

followers in so democratic an age, its whole tone being subver- 
sive of the first principles of democracy, and tending to the 
crushing out of the weaker by the stronger. He considered 
it also opposed to humanity, as it entirely eliminated all 
compassion, sympathy and generosity ; withdrawing the pro- 
tection of the strong from the feeble, ailing and otherwise 
helpless, and establishing a new form of aristocracy as 
expressed in the phrase ** the survival of the fittest," which 
ipso facto ignored all the nobler instincts of humanity. 
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Caro has left a considerable number of his conferences in His printed 
print ; he edited with enthusiastic activity the Revue des denx '^'*^^'' 
MofideSy the Revue Contemporaine and the Revue dlnsti^c- 
tion Publiqtiej and he at one time took part in editing La 
France. He wrote, under the pseudonym of St-Keromel, his 
life of Pius IX., and he devoted much time and attention to 
his Examen detaille de la vie de Goethe. In 1869 he was 
elected Memhre de VAcademie des Sciences. 

His latest public act was presiding at a distribution of 
prizes to the orphan pupils of a school aftected to Alsace- 
Lorraine families. His address on the occasion was eminently 
characteristic of the principles he had always upheld ; in it he 
exhorted the children never to neglect the practice of those His advice to 
minor duties which constitute the tenor of everyday life — ^ ^^ 
Fhumble mats solide etoffe de la vie morale. These were the 
last words Caro ever spoke in public. 

Caro was greatly beloved and esteemed in his own circle of 
friends, and his wife was devoted to him. Their appartement 
in the Rue-Thenard was thronged with savants, and was for 
many years one of the most refined and recherclies salons in 
Paris. Caro's manners as a host were delightful, and he won the 
friendship and affection of all who came within his influence. 

There is an amusing story told of Caro to the effect that at Anecdote. 
one of his stances the salle became so crowded that, the weather 
being very warm, some of the ladies, unwilling to abandon their 
places, fainted ; in the emergency, two or three panes of glass 
were broken by some gentlemen present, to admit fresh air, 
and the lecture went on till others of the audience in the direct 
draught began to sneeze. The lecturer, on this, quietly tore 
oflf and handed over a sheet of manuscript, directing it should 
be stuck with four wafers over the most obnoxious of the 
openiDgs. When this was done, he quietly remarked, **Et 
verbum carreau factum est," and resumed his discourse. 

At the house of Marius Roux the Provencal novelist, 1 tmiu ZoU. 
have met Emile Zola and his wife among the guests. As 
for Madame Zola, she is of imposing dimensions, but lacks the 
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cultivation which would make those dimensions an advantage ; 
in a certain class slie would be considered a handsome woman. 

Zola himself, then ' a man of about fifty, had a prema- 
turely " high forehead," which imparted a certain staidness to 
his aspect. His conversation was most impartial as regarded 
subjects, and he spoke on alt ns a man of the world and a man 
of wide experience ; but bis language was remarkable rather 
for refinement than otherwise ; his expressions were all well 
chosen and yet seemed to come to him naturally and without 
effort or hesitation. If there was any call for remark on his 
manner it would be on the score of a well-bred reticence, 
which, however, may be practised 
as a ■ matter of calculation and 
diplomacy, though it appeared 
natural ; still I should say there 
was a good deal of the poseur 
about him, and he cannot be said 
to be without affectation. 

I was told that Zola pointedly 
shuns any matter of conversa- 
tion that would lead to a men- 
tion of any of his works, and 
has therefore a way of introduc- 
ing and keeping to certain set 
subjects which help him to avoid 

them. For instance be ha.s a liighly-reputed hctssc-cour, and 
on occa.siou he ingeniously finds a great deal to say about it 
and about Ins method of managing it : in fact, it evidently 
doesn't suit him to be interviewed. Those who know Zola 
by his books only, would certainly figure to themselves a very 
different personality. 

It used to be the fasiiion to deny this writer's origin and to 
represent him as of very low birth, coming to Paris with his 
mother, a pmjxannv, and sweeping out the proverbial shop. 
As far as the aliop goes, it appears true that it was at a book- 

' [Alioiit IB'JO.- It. H. B-l 
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seller's and publisher s that he took his first start in Paris life 
and decided on his future career, and also that he at first 
held a very subordinate position there ; but he is the son of a 
Proi>e/ifa/ engineer who must have acquired some reputation, His father a 
as the canal at Aix was designed by him and bears his name, gi^ee^ 
The young man was educated at a Lycee, but his literary 
proclivities did not develop themselves till he was four-and- 
twenty, when he wrote his Conte^ a Ninon : but his style has 
altered considerably since then. 

His numerous subsequent works have unquestionably The apoetiec 
manifested a rare genius, and in his zeal for Naturalism, of"** *™' 
which he has made himself the apostle, he has shown an un- 
rivalled power of taking in at a glance, and conveying with 
a painters touch, an all-round, stereoscopic view of whatever 
he describes, bringing before the reader whatever he is pleased 
to present to him, with a firmness of delineation, a vigour of 
handling and a vividness of colouring altogether his own. 

It is deeply regrettable that in gifting him so lavishly with 
an ability for word-painting and a facility of expression which 
absolately fascinates the reader, Nature should have forgotten 
to bestow on him a discriminating judgment, and should have 
left bim insensible to the dictates of good taste. All his His unfonun 
readers must have observed, and it is to be hoped the majority 
of them have deplored, the persistence with which he goes 
out of his way to find subjects revoltingly ignoble, and then 
prostitutes his splendid powers in masterly descriptions which 
make them so many living, breathing realities. It may be 
called the poetry of nastiness. The most unfortunate result of 
the system of this promoter of Naturalism is that other writers, 
insensibly beguiled by the witchery of his marvellous pages 
into the belief that they are capable of rivalling his idiosyn- 
cratic productions, have been betrayed into the folly of 
abandoning the style in which each had been previously 
successful, and have taken to following in his wake, forsaking 
their own originality, and becoming merely the detestable 
copyists of his coarseness and obscenity. 
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rhe effect of How lamentably the whole round of French imaginative 
"rench litera- Htcrature has suffered in consequence, the reading world 
^^' will bear witness, for unfortunately the damage occasioned 

is not confined to France ; translations now abound into all 
languages, and by the circulation of these unchastened pro- 
ductions among the semi-educated classes, the moral tone of 
society novels has become gradually but palpably deteriorated 
everywhere. 

Many writers of our day seem to have altogether lost sight 
of the first principle of art ; moreover, they no longer put their 
ideas on paper with that high purpose which should be the 
aim of all authorship — to make mankind happier and better ; 
The object of their object now seems to be to vie with each other in supply- 
ing the book-market with volumes that will sell; and, so as 
they fill their pockets, they are utterly unconcerned as to the 
mischief they are working. ** Education " — such as it is now 
administered — has augmented and is augmenting the numbers 
of the reading world, and when we realise to ourselves whence 
these *' numbers" are drawn, we cannot be surprised that they 
should crave for such literature as may gratify their naturally 
low and circumscribed tastes, and should give it an eager 
welcome ; they form, after all, the most numerous class, there- 
fore it must pay best to cater for them. Ideas which to 
the refined are indelicate, coarse, distasteful, repulsive, do 
not shock the low-born instincts of the class best worth 
courting by interested authors — the ** million." Yet it is they 
who specially need the moral influence of a wholesome 
literature. 
Marius Roux. Marius Roux, i\ thorougli Provengal, was a lively, courteous 
host, and his charming little wife did the honours admirably. 
On the wall of their salon 1 observed two portraits — full- 
lengths of children — similarly framed, and hanging side by 
side ; the one of a boy, the other of a girl, each about four 
or five years old ; in the latter I recognised the little daughter 
of the house, of whom it was an admirable likeness, and turn- 
ing to Madame Roux I asked why we did not see the little 
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ijr. and whether the two children were twins. She smiled, a curiou«« 

replied she was quite used to the question, and added, "^ "^""^ 

You will probably be amused when 1 tell you that you have 

I the original of that picture, but he is not a twin brotber 

•f oar little girl, though those two children were painted at 

the name age ■ they are father and daughter." I thought the 

Uplanation curiously suggestive. 

[I find this portrait of Ferdinand Fabre, a remarkable Fortiai 
tench writer, prepared for insertion in this place, but the 



of him unwritten. He was, like Renan, an instance 
Bft Seminarist without vocation, who has turned the seminary 
ation to account in the literary world. Nearly all hie 
wka arc dedicated to the depiction of the life of a cure 
' rampagtw. His appreciation of the pathetic, and the 
tbdemess of his motle of expression lend a charm to nearly 
nery poge, and it passes comprehension how he eould combine 
b nmcb variety with so much sameness. Doubtl&ss it is that 
t deliuAoy of bis appreciation and intimate knowledge of bis 
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A miMedvoca- subject enable liim to apprehend and also to impress upon the 
reader varieties of homely incidents unobserved by the passer- 
by, just as the flock-owner knows all the faces of his sheep, 
which to the uninitiated seem cast in one mould. Ferdinand 
Fabre was not, like Renan, picked out of a poor school in 
favour of his cleverness, but was the son of an architect who, 
dying, left him to the care of his brother who was a curi 
de campagne. The good priest did his best with the boy as 
a child, and when school-time came on and his disposition 
seemed good and yielding, could think of no better future 

HiatrwniDg. for him than to prepare him to follow the career he himself 
loved so much. Accordingly he sent him to the primary 
seminary at Pons, where he passed some years peacefully, 
and left with a very good character for the higher seminary 
at Montpellier. But in the meantime independent instincts 
had silently ripened, and when the time arrived for more 
special preparation for Orders, he agreed with his superiors 
that he had no vocation for the priesthood, and left before 

HiH Htruggies. the cud of the year. He started for himself in Paris at the 
age of nineteen in 1849, and had for a time a very hard 
struggle, on the very slenderest of means, as he was the 
youngest of a family of ten. In fact it was nearly twenty 
years later that L(*s Courhczon first made him at all famous. 
This went through seven editions in a very short time, and 
concurrently he was pouring into the press his numerous other 

HisworkB. tales, for which he (fould find no market before, but which 
were then eagerly received — Mon Uncle Celestin^ Ijt Marquis 
de Pierre rfte, Petite Mere, IJAJ^he Tigrane, Monsieur Jean, 
Barnnhe, M<i Vocation, LAhhe Poitelet. Though Ferdinand 
Fabre has seldom courted popularity by casting too big a stone 
at his quondam surroundings, he naturally does not omit to 
dilate on and often exaggerate every fault he could find in 
the system he had abandoned — in the seminary, primary and 
secondary, the country priest's life, etc., but he also dwells 
with a fondness which savours of a certain kind of regret on 
the tranquillity of the one and the idyllic advantages of the 
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other. Nothing perhaps has ever been written more touching Records of bu 
than the description of the Abb^ Roitelet's devotion to his birds, ^nence.*^ 
and of his bending under the censures of an unappreciative 
Diocesan. Fabre s personal experiences are constantly mingled 
into the greater part of his pages, and if his memories fre- 
quently tempt him into acrimony, the reality of his descrip- 
tions and the lingering love which oozes out in spite of 
himself when he has to describe the tranquil advantages of 
"the more excellent way," constitute a page of humanity 
seldom surpassed by any writer in any age. — R. H. B.] 

I remember a terribly characteristic scene in Paris in Fire at the 
1856 when the Moniteur office took fire. 1 was occupying office. 
rooms at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs in the Rue-de- Lille, 
when one morning I was suddenly aroused by a glare of light 
outside my window ; I had just realised that the opposite side 
of the quadrangle, one face of which was on the Quai- Voltaire, 
was on fire, when my servant knocked gently and respectfully (!) 
at the door, calmly informing me that the house was on fire, 
for the house, an old Theatine monastery built by Cardinal 
Richelieu, was under part of the same roof as the Moniteur 
office, and the two buildings were separated only by a very 
indifferent party-wall. With the help of my servant I removed 
such belongings as I had with me to the shop of a very civil 
baker on the opposite side of the Rue-de- Lille and went down 
bto the street to ascertain what was goii)g on. 1 found a 
considerable crowd collected, all those who composed it being 
apparently busily engaged in assisting the pompiers, who 
were now on the spot ; the moment I reached it I heard a 
voice calling out d la chauie, a la chaiiie, and found myself 
at once hustled into a row of individuals forming a hedge 
on one side, while a similar hedge stood opposite ; a pail was 
thrust empty into my hand, then another, and another as I 
passed each one on towards the river, while they were returning 
filled on the other side, the work being thus carried on with 
incredible rapidity, though it now seems a clumsy way of 
going to work. Every man, woman, and child who came to 
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journalist. 



Louis-Napo- 
leon at the 
Tuileries. 



Hit Hhort 
mature. 



stare was instantly pressed into the service, and whether the 
system were good or bad, the fire was ultimately got under 
before any really serious damage had been done. 

In the midst of all the confusion an incident, which had 
its ludicrous as well as its pathetic side, created some amuse- 
ment among the assistance. A little old man appeared 
running about in a state of frantic perplexity, his dis- 
ordered dress and bare bald head indicating his indifference 
to all but one pre-occupation, exclaiming in wild and plaintive 
accents, " Mon manuscrit ! Mon manuscrit ! Ah, mon Dieu ! 
mon Dieu ! Avec tout 9a, qu*est devenu mon manuscrit ? " 

When living here I was very near the Tuileries, which I 
necessarily often passed, and had frequent opportunities of 
seeing the Emperor Louis-Napoleon taking his almost daily 
walk within the strip of garden enclosed with the Palace and 
dividing it from the public portion. He was always accom- 
panied by one of his generals, but unattended by any suite. 
His most usual companion was his A.D.C. Persigny. 

One day when lie was thus pacing up and down, having 
his arm linked within that of an officer, himself by no means a 
tall man, His Majesty's diminutive stature became the subject 
of comments on the part of the crowd which was staring 
through the gilt rails. I heard an ouvriere remark, — 

** Dieu de dieu ! Le petit homme, et encore est-il laid 
avec 9a ! " 

" Eh oui," answered a mechanic carrying a bag of tools on 
his back, " c est lii not' Emp reur ; faut en convenir, y est pas 
beau tout d'meme." 

**Dites done," said a third. ** 11 ferait bien Monsieur 
TEmpereur de ne pas se montrer en public a pied. A cheval, 
passe encore." 

No doubt they were right ; when mounted, or even seated 
in one of the Imperial carriages and four. Napoleon III. passed 
muster. He could not afford to dispense with the prestige 
which supplied that dignity Nature had denied him personally, 
for it was not only the meanness of his stature which dis- 
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appointed the expectation of those who thought to behold 

an impersonation of royalty, there was an insignificance in 

his whole demeanour wholly out of character with the position 

he was trying to establish. It is true that many great men Great men 

have been little men, but those who have become great in men. 

spite of their stature have possessed qualities which could 

be read on their features and in their manners, and have 

been such as to command the confidence and fidelity of 

their followers. 

I must add, however, that on many occasions when I have 
seen the Emperor, whether alone on horseback or driving in 
Paris with the Empress, the cheers with which both he and she 
were received always seemed to be general and also genuine, 
notwithstanding the disafiection which it was the custom to 
attribute to the nation even during their reign. 

The first 15th August after his accession was celebrated The first 
with a splendour which had perhaps never before been dis- 
played in the French capital, and the Parisians seemed at that 
time to be thoroughly won by it. Its organisers no doubt 
knew that if they could but supply the panem et Circenses, 
the popularity of the new Government would be secured, and, 
m fiact, not only this but many a successive Qidnze-AoAt was 
noted as "a white day " in the Paris year. After the dissolu- 
tion of the j&mjpiVe, the Fete de la Republique (Quatorze- The Fete deia 
Jaillety was intended as a substitute for it, but it has never been 
kept with any kind of spirit ; indeed, it is rather disliked than 
otherwise, and some have gone so far as to interpret the letters 
R. F., placarded everywhere on that day as a reminder of the 
RtpuBLiQUE Fran<?aise, to signify Rejoxdssance Forc4e. 

The visit of the Imperial couple to London was a prolonged Emperor and 
ovation from the time they set foot on our shores till they London. 
letomed to their capital, and, from the throne downwards, 
every possible demonstration of welcome was lavished upon 
them. 

LouLB-NapoI^on's personal friends were sincerely attached Louis-Xapo- 

*- *- '' l^n MB a per- 

' Being the anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille. sonal friend. 
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to bim, and were loud in his praises ; his public and private 
characters seem to have been singularly at variance with each 
other ; whereas, in the former, nothing seems too bad to say of 
him, in the latter he has been declared a model of generosity, 
fidelity and trustworthiness. 

Among the jokes made against him was one which may not 
be generally known — (D.) A quoi nous a men^ Tan 1852 ? (R) 
A Vempire, 

I have heard a story about Napoleon III., and which it 
appears he was foud of telling, that after a banquet offered 
him after his Italian campaign by the Emperor of Austria 
at Schonbrunn, the two Imperial antagonists amused them- 
selves by testing an echo within the grounds ; and, each 
addressing it with the name of his Empress, it responded to 
that of Eugenie with ** Genie,'' and to that of Elizabetta with 

Victor CouRin. Though I ncvcr saw Cousin, I have heard, from a near con- 
nection, enough of him to enable me to mention some curious 
unpublished details of his life and his many-sided character, 
for Cousin was universal in his capabilities. He was states- 
man, historian, an elegant prose-writer, a profound student 
of German and other philosophies, and a serious thinker, the 
proof of this being that his opinions underwent violent changes, 
and he will always be regarded as the apostle of Eclecticism. 
Though the son of a watchmaker, and though he inherited no 
patrimony, he liad an income of 70,000 francs. Having no 
heirs. Cousin had resolved to divide his fortune at his death 
between three of his friends, and his will was already made to this 
effect when one day the gentleman I have alluded to happened 
to call upon him ; as they were very old friends, and, mutually 
appreciative of each other's gifts, they had a pleasant chat. 

No sooner had he taken leave than Cousin called to his 
confidential valet, Fran9ois, to bring him some papier timhr^, 
adding, ** I don't know how I came not to think before of 

that excellent fellow, Marius G . He is fully as much 

entitled to a share in my recollection as my other good 
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ids; I will make a codicil leaving tliera each a fourth." 
il9oifi could not lay his haud on the stamped paper, and 
matter was deferred to the folJowiDg day. Next morning 
sin sat down to his (h{jeunei; and had hardly begun when 
fell back iu his chair, and was caught in the arms of his 
Aiful valet, who, finding he did not recover consciousness, 
ied him to his bed, but before a dortnr could arrive he 




I expireel. It was a singular fatality. Cousin bequeathed 
IliWry to the Sorbonue on condition that Francois should 
iouide curator, anil .'should enjoy, as long as he lived, an 
■btul pension he left him. 
\ Coiuin had a fine old watch which he had long promised 

Uiip\» should become his on his death. One day the watch 
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was found to be out of order, and was sent to the watchmaker, 
who returned it repaired a few days after, with a bill of thirteen 
francs. ** There, Fran§ois/' said Cousin, ** you may as well pay 
this bill ; as the watch is to be yours, it is only fair the 
keeping it in order should be your affair." 
Hip diiipoBi- Cousin appears to have been very miserly in his habits, 

and some amusing stories illustrative of his penurious habits 
are told on the authority of M. Gustave Moreau. 

One day ]&mile Augier called on him, and, after remon- 
strating with him for shutting himself up from the world, added 
it was a shame he should know nothing of the books published 
by his friends, and the plays written by them, which were on 
the stage ; you must go to-night and see the premise of my 
new piece, Le Mariaye d'Olympe ; here are two stalls. 
Anecdote. *' Comc," Said Cousiu to his servant, '* I will take you to 

the play with me to-night." 

** What ! " replied he. " Are you going to pay for me ? " 

" Ah ! indeed, you may well be surprised ; yes, it shall cost 
you nothing." 

So off they set. Arrived at the theatre. Cousin felt first in 
one pocket and then in the other, and then turned both inside 
out, but no tickets appeared — he had left them behind ! 

''Ma foi^' said he, '* I'm sorry for it, but there is nothing 
for it but to go home ; I certainly sha'n't pay twenty francs to 
see ' Olympe' married." 

On this they turned away and started homewards. They had 
not got far, however, before rain began to fall heavily, and there 
was no choice but to take ajiacre ; they accordingly hailed one. 

'* A la SorhonnCy' said Cousin, as they got in. 

** A la Sorhonnc,'' repeated the driver, who jogged on 
sleepily for a long time, for he had just quitted the cabaret^ 
and at last drew up ])efore a large cotton manufactory. 

'* What does this mean ? " asked Cousin, as he put his head 
out of the window, and could not make out even in what part 
of Paris he could be. 

** Est'Ce que je sais moi; avec voire nom-de-dieii Sorboiine. 
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Fichez moi la paix; autant descendre ici qn'ailleursy 
Cousin was naturally disposed to be very aiigry with this 
perverse and illogical driver; but, having ascertained that 
the rain had ceased, he got out, and, refusing to pay the 
fare, bade Fran9ois follow him, as he intended to walk home. 
He contrived to save his rent by lodging at the Sorbonne, 
& proceeding which was winked at, though he was in no way en- 
titled to the privilege ; yet on one occasion, when a project was 
mooted for pulling down the old building. Cousin declared his 
intention of appealing, and demanding another suite of rooms 
while the College was being rebuilt ! 

When in Paris in the year 1857, and going up the Mon- 
tagne-Ste-Genevieve with a Parisian friend, we met a singular- 
looking group, consisting of a little elderly woman in a very 
rdpee costume, accompanied by a girl and boy also in tatters ; A noble rag- 
it was the Quartier de la Chijfe, and these were of its inhabit- 
ants. I saw my friend scanning them attentively. ** There," 
said he, ** is an illustration of the vicissitudes of fortune which 
occur in this country ; that is a family of the class peculiar to 
France, les pauvres honteux. That miserable rag-picker is 
DO other than Madame de (note the particle) Martignac, 
and her husband was brother to the minister of Charles X." 
I often met Madame de Martignac and her dirty, stunted 
progeny shuffling along the unsavoury streets of the Faubourg 
Smffrant^ and as something withheld my hand when I would 
hive put an alms into hers, I eased my conscience by making 
good Abbd Falconnier, who had the charge of the district of 
St-Medard, my almoner. He is dead now as well as they, but 
fcis name should be rescued from oblivion if only for his 
devotedness to his abject and starving parishioners, for whom 
ke got up valuable charities with a zeal equalled only by that 
with which he lavished his personal services during the time 
the cholera was decimating them. 

In the heart of that wild and beautiful portion of South- 
eastern France, as yet scarcely spoiled by the British tourist, 
and known as the Cevennes, is situated the ancient and very 

o 
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Uze«. picturesque town of Uzh, anciently Castrum license. The 

population, consisting of some 7000 or 8000 inhabitants, is 
simple and unsophisticated, the streets are quaint, and the 
ancient buildings extremely interesting, having a history and 
a cachet of their own. The Bishop's Palace, grey and moss- 
grown, stands on a terraced plateau laid out with curious old 
gardens and surrounded with a fine stone moss-grown balus- 
trade, from which, standing there to watch the radiant glow 
of a glorious sunset, I surveyed one of the finest views I 
know of. The tour /(^nestrelle of the eleventh century 
cathedral is a striking feature rising above the outline of the 
town, as well as the fine old chateau with its donjon keep 
of the same period, and subsequent interesting architectural 
additions, its chapel and vaults for many generations the 
place of sepulture of the Crussol family. 

It remains for me to speak of the Ducal Palace, the 
so-called Dnche, which has for generations been the 
residence of the Crussol family, once owning the grand 
old baronial castle of that name on the Rhone, equal in 
interest and in its ruined beauty to any of those which in 
like manner overlook the Rhine. There is romance upon 
romance all round us here, but for the present I must confine 
myself to the old palace which, built by Philbert Delorme in 
the sixteenth century, was not many years since very carefully 
restored by the late Due d'Uzes, who died unfortunately in the 
prime of life, leaving two infant sons to the care of the young 
Duchess, who continued to live here and to devote herself to 
the education of her boys. 1 need hardly say that the 
Duchesse d'Uzes is well-known at the principal Courts of 
Europe, and in her love for horses, horsemanship and 
venery may be said to rival the Empress of Austria. 

The Due de Thc young Dukc may be proud of his ancestry, for he 

descends in direct line, on the female side, from the great 
and good Due de Montausier, known to literature as the 
respected original of Molicre's ''Misanthrope,'' Many of my 
readers will remember that when informed that the great 
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dramatist had put him on the stage, he went to see the 
piece and remarked afterwards that if its hero was what was 
meant by a misanthrope he had no objection to be one. 

The Due de Montausier had been advisedly appointed 
governor to the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., and he long con- 
tinued to watch over him with paternal care. His marriage with 
the beautiful Julie d'Angennes (eldest daughter of the famous 
Marquise de Rambouillet of literary memory), immortalised in 
the celebrated ** Chiirlande de Juliet" produced an only daughter, 
the brilliant Marie-Julie Maure de Ste-Maure, a distinguished 
little prwieiwc, admitted by reason of her precocious intelligence 
to the exclusive reunions of her gifted grandmother's salon bleu. 
Among the beaux esprits who went to build up that modern 
Parnassus were spirits of all dimensions and at all stages of 
literary growth : of those who must be regarded as the leaders 
of that remarkable coterie — the great first cause of all subsequent 
salons — we need not remind our readers ; their names are the 
pillars of seventeenth century literature in France, and of all 
the literary structures that have been based upon it ; it is to the 
apparently overlooked fact that children (those only, it is true, 
who were on their road to fame) were admitted to its seances^ 
that I would call attention. Among those who tried their first Bossuet at 
tottering steps in that cerulean world was Bossuet, who literally 
preached his first sermon at the foot of the couch on which 
Madame de Rambouillet, surrounded by her literary court, re- ^* 
clined to receive her devotees. The future Bishop of Meaux, 
whose eloquence was to echo through the civilised world, was 
invited at the age of ten to propound his religious ideas in that 
august company, which gave occasion to an older wit, now com- 
paratively ignored beside this enduring reputation — Bois-Robert 
— to remark, while the sermon dragged on as sermons will 
sometimes — "t/c n'ai jamais entencln precher si tard . . . 
at si tUy F^n^lon again — destined to the Archiepiscopate of ^'<*ne'on »t 
Cambrai, to a royal officiality at Court, and to a world-wide 
celebrity — was called upon at the age of fifteen to display 
there his powers of oratory. 
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[r have retained this unfinished fragment by reason of the 
mehmcholy interest which attaches to the career of the spirited 
Duchesse dTTzes in the failure of her would-be loyal, and costly 
if ill-judged, attempt to support the House of Orleans through 
the medium of Boulanger ; as also in the sad death of her ac- 
complished and promising son in the flower of his early man- 
hood. Her consoling occupation is sculpture. Two years ago 
she produced a giganti(* monument to Emile Augier, 25 feet 
high, raised on a pedestal half as high again. When admission 
was refused to it at the Elysee, she insisted on having it set up 
outside the exhibition, where it was somewhat adversely criti- 
cised. It was. however, finally in August of this year (1897) 
located in the piazza of Valence at her expense, where it over- 
tops the surrounding houses. In the fire at the Bazar de la 
Cliarite she was one of the few noble ladies who escaped 
unscathed ; and was also instrumental in rescuing others. 

In visiting the Duchc at Uzes every facility was aflforded 
us. Visitors, indeed, are rare there, lying as it does entirely 
out of the beat of the tourist. Though the family was 
absent, all the tokens of recent habitation w^ere visible — 
and of very comfortable habitation also. In place of the 
mouldering tapestries, the stiff chairs arranged against the 
walls, the old-fashioned games, the neglected floors which 
one usually finds in the old French chilteaux which the pro- 
l)rietor only inhabits for one or two summer months, were 
to be seen the hand-painted nick-nacks, well-bound books, 
tastefully mounted photographs, and the thousand and one 
pretty objects that make an English country house attrac- 
tive. Tlie bedrooms, dining-halls, kitchens, pantries, stables, 
were all similarly well appointed, and this singularity at- 
tracted our attention the more by reason of the remoteness 
of the site. The chapel is the oldest part of the building, 
dating from the thirteenth century, and here are buried the 
chief ancestors of the family, A more congenial abode for a 
woman of wealth and taste it would not be possible to con- 
ceive. — K. H. B.] 
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able Records — Quaint Playbills — Death of Molien* — And of Lagrange — 
The Original Soci^taires — Curious Entries — Gains from Various Plays 
compared — Palissot — Contents of the Library in the Year VIII. — How 
added to Since — Invaluable MSS. bought for It in T^^ndon — Occasional 
Squabbles and Jealousies between the Societaires — Courtesies— Corre- 
^ndence concerning Chevalier d'Eon — Anecdote of Beaumarcliais — 
Abb^ de Castres's Account of Chevalier d'Eon- -Miniature — Two Lady 
Officers — Curious Volumes in the Theatre Library — Lagrange's Diary — 
Migrations of the Theatre — The System under Moliere and Lagrange — 
The Directeur — ** Mademoiselle Moliere " — Epitaph of Ia Fontaine on 
Moliere — Adrienne Lecouvreur — A Letter of Talma — Coppik* as an 
Author — Not a Linguist — Quaint Mode of Studying Bynm — His 
Earliest Efforts — Dramatic Attempts — Fragmentary Appi*eciations of 
Him — Founder of Les Pamassiens — Sully - Prudhomme, and Other 
Members — Frenchmen's Opinions of Him- " Benediction '' — " Di- 
manche k Paris " — His Study — Greorges Rodenbach — Coppee's Cat« — 
Paul Bourget on Copp^ — His Early Struggles — Finally an Academician. 

Thk exterior of the building appropriated to the classic drama 
and to the most perfect of histrionic performances is so 
conspicuous an object of the Quartier Anglais that it is 
well known to most visitors to Paris, but it is only the 
few who have penetrated further into the interior than the 
Salle de Si)ectacle who even suspect how many important 
departments go to compose this handsome architectural 
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monument. Nevertheless these may be enumerated to the 
Varied and foUowing extent : — The Salle des Archives and Library, with 
tents. the Cabinets de Travail ; the Library and Bureau of the Arch- 

ivists ; the Magasin des Accessoires ; the Garde-Meuble ; the 
Historical Museum ; the Musde des Auteurs ; the Mus^e des 
Comediens ; and within all these, as well as in the lobbies, cor- 
ridors, galleries, staircases, are works of art of intrinsic value 
as well as of special interest, many of them being statues, 
busts, portraits, pictures, autographs and other relics of 
those who have followed in succession the original Troupe 
Moliere, and all of whom have left behind them a fame 
and a name which has been and will continue to be handed 
down as generation follows generation within the consecrated 
precincts. 

It was during Coppde's tenure of office as archiviste of 
the Thdatre-Francais, and not very long after he had been 
installed there, that I went to visit that very interesting 
collection. This gentleman's manner, if somewhat lofty, was 
not unamiable, and the pride he appeared to feel in the 
curiosities under his charge was doubtless one reason for 
the trouble he was good enough to take in di8pla3diig 
and explaining them. Being divided into various depart- 
ments, a separate curator is assigned to each, and over these 
there is a supreme head, at the time I speak of, and also 
still, ^ represented by Coppee. 

Though the present Thdiltre-Fran9ais is not the original 
salon or maison de Moliere, all the surviving belongings of 
that famous locale have been transported hither, and these 
and the interior detail of the building, in itself sufficiently 
ancient to tell its own history, combine to give it a very 
distinctive character. 
The "Foyer The Foyev cles Comediens — a square, spacious and lofty 

diens." room, carrics in its aspect the unmistakable date of the early 

Emjyire taste, the mouldings, the mixture of white and gold in 
the decorations, and furniture ; the stiff hard, and severe 

» See Note p. 137. 
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angularity of the latter, though in accordance with the classical 
traditions of this great national institution, do not convey any 
idea of comfort. Tlie walls are closely hung with portraits of 
heroes who have gathered laurels on that world-famed stage, 
and have therefore a profound and cosmopolitan interest. One 
or two of the originals. Mademoiselle Georges, and even Made- 
moiselle Mars, I have myself seen perform, but too early in life 
to have been able to appreciate their excellence. These por- 
traits necessarily comprise many of very early date, some of 
them originals from life, others painted from memory, and 
others again, by more recent artists, from fancy. They consist 
of heads, half-lengths and full-lengths, single figures and 
groups ; some in character costumes, some in mufti ; they are 
mostly oil paintings, but there are also pastels and acquarelle 
sketches. Marble busts and statues of value are also to be 
found in this temple of the Muses, besides those admired 
figures and groups which adorn the public vestibule and stair- 
c^ase, and are therefore well known to the habitues. 

The MS. room and library contain works, autographs and 
relics of unique interest ; plays and music-scores in the 
autograph of their authors and composers, contemporary 
announcements, caricatures and correspondences, some of very 
early date ; playbills drawn up and printed in the quaintest 
and most antiquated style, sedulously preserved autographs, 
letters, bills, agreements, biographies of all dates carefully 
stowed away in card-board boxes, each inscribed with a list 
of the contents. 

The Foyer des Artistes is truly a museum appropriately Foyer des 
styled le M\isee de la maison de Moliere ; a more interesting '^'^^■^^ 
and complete collection s^d geiieHs it would be impossible to 
find, and thanks to the discriminating genius of the late M. 
£mile Perrin, at the time of my visit still the valued curator, 
or rather Administrateur - General du Thedtre - Franqais, 
the art treasures of the establishment have been sorted and 
disposed with a degree of order which renders them eminently 
accessible to the connoisseur, and enhances their value. 
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When Monsieur Perrin took the interior management on 
his hands, he found himself in the midst of a bewildering mass 
of works of art of the most various dates and descriptions ; 
stored and garnered up they were, it is true, but it would 
seem they had been heaped one on another as they were 
acquired, probably under the impression so delusively familiar 
to us all, that one day they would be looked over, classified 
and arranged ; but no single step in the right direction was 
taken till M. Perrin was appointed, and when he took stock, 
he found that the Musee contained 171 pictures, mostly 
portraits; 61 water-colour, pencil or pastel drawings; 77 
marbles, 6 bronzes, 9 terra-cotta groups and statuettes, and 
14 pieces of Sevres ware; among these were three valuable 
acquisitions, due to the taste and good management of 
M. Perrin himself, viz. : — David's portrait of Mdlle. Joly, a 
marble bust of Marivaux, and Cl(^singer's statue of George Sand, 
making altogether 339 choice and appropriate works of art. 

It would take long to enumerate and criticise this very 
interesting catalogue, which carries us back to a beautiful 
portrait of Moliere, painted from life by the magic brush of 
Mignard. Strange to say, however, this portrait, so well 
entitled to find here its permanent home, was seen and at once 
purchased by M. Perrin, at the sale of the Bishop of Win- 
chesters collection, for himself, but generously given up by 
him (1873) to enrich the museum, of which he considered it 
ought to be the chief ornament. 
M. Perrin. While speakiug of M. Perrin, it seems a matter of justice 

to mention that it was under his artistic and intelligent 
administration that first took place the long-needed modifica- 
tion of scenery and stage decorations at the Coiiwdie Frangaise 
which had, with an exaggerated conservatism, so long held 
tenaciously to its early traditions. 

Nor did he carry out his reforms without difficulty, for 
even among those who had ended by applauding the 
amended style of declamation introduced by Lekain, and the 
rational improvement in costume insisted on by Talma, there 
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was a majority who could not perceive that a new start in the 
mise en scene must of necessity follow. 

While the foyer to which the public is admitted is an 
imposing hall, and contains many valuable, curious and rare 
works of art, it is in the Foyer' des Artistes that we find the The Foyer dcB 
priceless treasures of this unique collection. Coppc^e most ^^^' 
amiably took me through this room himself, explained the 
uses it served, and called my attention to the curiosities 
which fill it ; the portraits — all of authors, actors and 
actresses of world-wide and now historical repute — comprise 
celebrities between the dates of Molifere and Rachel, the rule 
of the administration being — chiefly on account of their want 
of space — to admit within their collection the portraits of 
deceased geniuses only. 

Willingly would they fill, if they but possessed it, another 
gallery, with contemporaneous portraits, a sort of '' Luxem- 
houfy/* from which the likenesses of the actual Societaires 
could be drafted immediately on their decease, and this 
appears to be so desirable a measure that some arrangement 
for its furtherance will probably be made. 

It would certainly prove the surest way of securing the 
best portraits of present originals destined to become famous, 
as while they still live they could indicate which of their 
numerous representations they would themselves prefer should 
be handed down to posterity in this histrionic Walhalla. 

It would be beside my purpose to enumerate the objects of 
(nevertheless) intense interest which made me linger the best 
part of a day within the walls of the maison de MoUere ; I 
may say, however, that everything I saw was full of meaning 
and suggestiveness, and I could detect no ** rubbish" in this 
collection of archives. 

It is in this room, sacred to the memories of generations of 
geniuses, that nightly meet artistes, authors and patrons, and 
the decorations and furniture are strictly in keeping with the 
traditions of the house. A polished parquetry floor with a 
large bordered Aubusson carpet in the middle ; the stifi* 
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Empire furniture I have described, walls hung with erimBon 
brocaded aatin. but so closely covered with framed portraits 
one aeems to breathe an atmosphere of classic memories and 
to tread classic ground. Leaving this charmed spot, Copp^ 
led me by a narrow passage, carpeted and also hung with 
pictures, to the dressing-rooms of the lady Societairea, wbicli, I 
observed, were profusely supplied with mirrors and candelabta, 

Arehearwiby On thc stairs wc mct Croizette eoming away, but there 

I e SocietwroB ^^^ ^ rehearsal on, that of Ruy Bias, and Sarah Bernhardt 
and Delaunay were already on the stage. As Copp^e intro- 
duced me into a box facing 
it, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving how these things are 
"ordered" at the Comedie Fran- 
qaise, and of hearing rehearsed 
the famous scene between Ruy 
Bias and Doha Sol. M. Perrin 
stood near the footlights, which, 
of course, were not lighted, and 
on a covered bench protected 
from draughts at tlie ends, as 
well as at the back and over- 
head, and which I can best de- 

How con- scribe as a broad sentry-box with 

" room for three to sit fully at ease, were the judges appointed 

to superintend the details of the "repetition.'' 

Resolutely solemn they looked, and as they remained 
silent and made no sign, presumably their presence alone is 
formidable enough to preserve order and secure method in 
these probationary exercises. No doubt on occasions their 
presence is heard as well as felt. In the case of a dehtd not a 
word is said at the time, but the tyro learns his fate pretty 
soon afterwards. 

c«rpe«i«. M. Carpeaux, the sculptor of the new Paris Opera House, 

not then long completed, was pointed out to me among those 
standing about the stage. 
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Scarcely second in interest to the Foyer des Artistes is the Library of th. 
library and archive office. It constitutes one of the richest ^is. "* ™" 
collections of dramatic art, dramatic literature, and dramatic 
relics to be found anywhere. 

We entered by a small side door, ascending a winding 
stone staircase, on the third landing of which, within a baize 
door, we found a narrow but well-lighted chamber, carpeted 
with green baize, on either side of which are shelves, closely 
filled with handsomely-bound volumes, all relating to the 
stage. French, English, Spanish and Italian dramatic classics 
are ranged here in order, and comprise some valuable editions^ 
acquired from time to time by the company, whether by gift 
or purchase. Copp^e did not fail to point out to me a fine 
illustrated copy of Moli&re, presented to this library by Lady 
Pollock, one of the few English visitors to Paris who 
have explored these treasures, and who is well and gratefully 
remembered. 

On the lower shelves are the invaluable and most curious 
registers and daybooks of the Comedie Franqaise^ in which 
its history, more than twice as old as the house it now 
oocupies, may be traced day by day and hour by hour, in the 
authentic documents which have survived in unbroken suc- 
cession through all the changes and chances, both of its 
own administration and of that of the capital and the 
country, to transmit to us, in the quaintly precise record of 
daily facts, the history of this unique company and of the 
equally unique dramatist whom all Europe claims for 
kinsman. 

Here stand these volumes, side by side, each with its date 
upon the back ; and within, the precious detail of each day s 
doings, payments and receipts (from the gifts of the monarch 
down to the wages of the meanest scene-shifter), journeyings, 
performances, incidents and accidents. 

Never was diary so distinctly kept ; never were niemoires 
pour servir to the transcription of any personal biography or 
historical period so honestly, unpretendingly, truthfully noted. 
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There is a touching grotesqueiiess in the naivete with which 
incidents which tell against themselves are recorded with the 
same fidelity as those which speak to their successes. 
Agrango's It is curious to think that Molifere must often have 

^^^' handled, as well as looked on, this queer, thick-set, little volume 

containing the faithful record — regrettably imperfect and 
abridged — of his movements, his doings, his performances, in 
which are entered also with pathetic simplicity the tracasseries 
and vicissitudes of his too brief life from the time that the 
troupe were first the ** servants " of " Monsieur,'* then of the 
King (who began by granting them a subsidy), and finally 
of the public generally. 

Their first etape, we learn from these artless entries,^ was 

the Petit- Bourbon on the opposite side of the Palais-Royal 

whence they shifted to the Rue Mazarine^ thence to what for a 

long time existed as the Rue de rAiicienne'Comedie, but is 

now pulled down ; and lastly, at the end of the last century, 

to their present hahitat. 

The aystem Their systcm of management and of financial arrangement 

!nd Lagrang^ was, at the time of Lagrange and Moliere, and for long after, 

entirely among themselves. Now, the Societaires are under 

the direction of a manager appointed by the State, whose 

decisions on all points are absolute. The position appears 

a highly remunerative one, as, in addition to his stipend of 

100,000 frs., the manager gets two shares of the profits of the 

concern ; but it is a very onerous post, and notwithstanding 

rhe office of its financial advantages, together with the influence, privileges 

and patronage it confers, the appointee at the time of my 

visit — M. ifemile Perrin — was quite ready to relinquish it. 

However, from what I could gather, 1 fancied M. Copp^e 

would not have been sorry to be transferred into it. 

juaintoid Somc quaiut and curious old playbills are carefully pre- 

**^" "' served, and one or two autographs, especially rare, hang on the 

walls, framed — one, a letter signed by " Mademoiselle Molifere," 

' A wry full cl«*Hcription of this most interesting diary was given in 
MncmiUans jdcujazine a few yeai*s ago. 
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as it was the custom to style wives in those days ; not one 
single authentic line of Moliere's own autograph exists. 

It was Lagrange, the friend and contemporary of Moliere, 
who, being secretary to the company, undertook the entry of 
these significant minutes, and thereby unconsciously supplied 
to posterity the facts from which subsequent biographers and 
historiographers have gleaned the details which give us the 
authentic history of Moliere and of his troupe. 

This curious old document, the ink of which has been dry 
for more than two centuries, was begun le tour de Pasques^ 
1659, twenty years before the Comedie Frangaise took its 
official existence by royal edict of the Grand Monarque. It 
is covered in discoloured parchment, and bears the following 
title, — 

'* Extrait des receptes et affaires de la Conwdiey depuis 
Pasqnes de Vannee 1659, appartenant an sienr de la Grange^ 
Vhu des comediens du Roy,'' in the autograph of its compiler. 
Anyone who has opened it will admit that it deserves a 
chapter to itself, every incident it records being of most 
suggestive interest ; at all events, till that wliich may well 
be marked with the black, coffin-shaped sign we note in the 
margin, and which, on the 17th February 1673, records the 
irreparable loss of the company in the death of Moliere, at Death of 
the premature age of 53. ° ^' 

Twelve years after, in 1685, the **Sieur de la Grange," Death of 
in his turn, paid the debt of nature, when his conscientious ^*»~"8®* 
pen passed into the hands of La Thorilliere, who faithfully La ThoriiUe 
continued the simple, but precious, entry of all the fails et 
gestes of the company, and at his demise transmitted it to 
equally trustworthy keeping. To this solidarite, indeed is it, we 
owe this succession of traditional notes, which has continued 
to the present hour, and links, by an unbroken chain, the 
deeds and acts of the company of to-day with those of 
1659. 

Up to 1680, these registers were covered in parchment ; 
the next series, reaching to 1793, are bound in green, and 
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those that follow, in red leather. One of these, that dated 
1688, is, curiously enough, inscribed, "-4w nam de Dieu et 
de la Sainte Vierge.'^ 

The volume of these registers, bearing date 1681-2, and 
immediately following that of Lagrange, gives, on the first 
leaf, the names of all the Socidaires of whom the troupe then 
consisted, sharing between them, — 



** Ving et vne parts et vn quart 

MM. de Champmesl^, 

Guerin, . 

de la Grange, 

Verneuil, 

Rosimont, 

Du Croisy, 

Hubert, 

Beauval, 

Baron » . 

Raisin, . 

Hauteroche, . 

La Tuillerie, . 

Poisson , 

de Villiers, 

Danvilliers, . 
Miles, de ChampmeslcJ, 

Guerin, . 

de la Grange, 

Guijot, . 

du Crosy, 

Dupin, . 

Deboie, . 

Beauval, 

Baron, . 

Deunebau, 

Raisin, . 

le Comte, 
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d s9avoir. 

vne part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
demye part, 
vne part, 
demye part, 
vne part, 
vn quart, 
vne part, 
demye part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
demye part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
vn quart, 
demye part, 
demye part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
vne part, 
vn quart, 
vne part, 
demye part, 
vne part 
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The following is a sample of the daily playbills entered in 
these registers, — 

Ce jour d'huy 16, a Versailles. 

CiNNA. 

MM. Ohampmesl^. Miles, le Comte. 

Baron. „ Angelique. 

de Villiers. ,, Dupin. 

Hauteroche. 

Le Deuil. 
MM. Poisson. Miles. Beauval. 

,, Raisin. ,, Raisin. 

La Tuillerie. 

12 Acteurs. 



J? 



5> 



And then follows, in all its na'ivetey the note, — 

** * /> Deuil ' na pu estre joue a cause que Mile. Beauval 

est accmichee} " 

On the side of accounts, we find such entries as the 

following, testifying to the extreme simplicity, preciseness, 

and straightforwardness of the company's transactions, — 

7 Juillet, 1681.*- Chandelle des religieux, et vin de 

la r^p^tition, .... 4lbs. 6s. 
Rapport^ les 132 lbs. des trois loges 
de S. A. R. qui ont este partagez 
en 22 parts qui est pour chaque 
part six liures, et pour le quart il 
est pris sur la recette de ce jour, lib. 10s. 
De Falque, . . . . lis. 

17 Juillet, 1781. A. M. Beauvailler pour Thabit le 

page de Mile. Champmesl^, . 22lbs. 

' This was an accident which probably occurred pretty often, " MHc." Beauval, 
who was a very useful actress, having given birth to some two dozen children. 
She used, indeed, often to say she could never remember how many she had had. 

* It was usual, at every performance, to give to monks or priesU, who came 
to cater for the poor, first the unused candles, then candles specially bought, and 
finally, money value for the same to the amount of a tenth of the profits. This 
custom subsists to the present day, so far that a tithe of the profits is given to the 
Secular Bureau de Bien/aisance, 
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4lbs. lOs. 



Under the head *' Frai's Extraordinaire," we have, 

Pour avoir raccommode le clauesin 
At the head of a blank page we read, — 

On no joua point yer ii cause de la Feste de Pentecoste. 

Page 41 of this register gives us the account of receipts 
and expenses, duly balanced, of the performance of **Cinna" 
and *' le Deuil," on an occasion when " Mile." Beauval ivcts able 
to perform, as follows, — 

Aujourd'huy Lundy, 26 e iourde May, 1682. 

Cinna et le Deuil. 
Theatre, trente-trois billets. 
Premiers Loges, dix billets, 
Amphitheatre. 

Secondes Lo(;es, Quatre-vints et onze billets, 
Troisiemes Looes, six billets. 
Parterre, deux cens soixante-trois billets, . 



. 99lbs. 
. 30lbs. 

. 136lbs. lOs. 

6lb8. 
. 197lbs. 58. 



468lbs. 15b. 



Depense, 



70lb8. 78. 
60lbs. 
lib. 98. 



On the other side of the page we find the corresponding 
outlays for the same day, as follows : — 
FllALS Ordinaires, .... 

Pensions et Loyers pour deux fois, 
Frais Ordinaires et Chandelles des religieux, 
Journ(^e d'hier de M. D. St Georges, du 

Concierge et des decorations, 
Pour vne aftiche noire, 
De Falque, .... 
Sur 21 et vn quart I^arts Quinze livres, 
Reste en mains de M® Maiiicar, 



71 bs. 10s. 
4lbs. 

16s. 

31 Bibs. 158. 

5lbs. 188. 



468lbs. 158. 



These pages, as will be seen, are full of suggestive entries, 
from which we may gather not only a picture of the manners 
of the times, but may read the characters of those concerned, 
and trace the nature of their transactions. They are there- 
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fore as interesting as valuable, and we note their importance 
when we make use of them to compare them with the interior 
details of stage-life in our own day. 

The following entries under the head of " D^penses " will 
draw a smile: — 

Poor six seaux et quatre Sponges, 7 lbs. 5s. 

Pour vne couronne de lauriers, 111). lOs. 

Pour les ustenciles de la piece, pay^ a Mde. 

Vignard, SOlbs. 58. 

When "Endymion" was performed the com- 
pany were put to the expense of ** le cha- 
peau de Mercure," ..... 12lbs. 

Pour vn bas de sole et des rubans pour 
TAmour, ....... 

A Boulanger pour reste des sangles de Mercure, 
Pour la journ^e du Lundy de quatre Char- 
pen tiers, ...... 

A. M. Barbieu pour le lit d'Endimion, 

Pour une corde a puits, clou, chandelle, et autres 

menus frais, 
Pay^ a la demlle. qui chante, pour souliers et 
rubans, ....... 

Assistants, atfiche noire ; a vn masson, a vn 

cocher pour la pifece — L'Avare, 
Poor vne chemisette, vne cale et vn longe 

de just'au corps, ..... 8 lbs. 

Pour les charettiers qui ont mene et ramene le 

bagage de Chambord, .... 6lbs. 7s. 

Pour payer le charbon, ..... lib. 15s. 

Among occasional memoranda which intersperse these pages 
we many which serve as a key to the domestic history of the 
time. We select the following : — 

" Monsieur de Hauteriche a receu les nourritures et loge- 
meas des acteurs a raison de 7lbs. 1 Os. pour chacun par jour, 
Sfavoir 6 lbs; pour la dite nourriture et lib. 10s. pour leurs 
chambres pendant tout le s^jour des acteurs ci-devant nomm^s, a 

H 



7lbs. 




albs. 




8lbs. 




4lbs. 


10s. 


3lbs. 


18s. 


17lb3. 


128. 


lOlbs. 


Is. 
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qui il a partag^ la somme de trois mil liures qui luy ont est^ payez 
h. compte par M. Melique, Tr^sorier, le 18 Septembre 1681." 

On looking through the receipts we find Sunday by far the 
most productive day, the sums taken varying from eight to 
eighteen hundred livres, while on Fridays the attendance 
seems to have been nearly always small ; however, there are 
exceptions to this, as on Friday 19th December 1681, ** ClSo- 
patre'' brought 1386 livres, while the " Medecin malgr^ lui'* 
produced only 451 livres. It is only fair to add that on the 
former occasion the prices, which varied constantly, were 
higher than on the latter. 

** Cleopatre " seems to have been a favourite, as again on 
Sunday 28 December it brought . 1539lbs. lOs. 

but on Friday 2 January, 1682, it produced 
only, ....... 

while on Friday 16 January the entry is. 
On the 6th February of the same year, " Zdlo- 
nide " produced ..... 

*' Le Parisien " on the 7th, .... 

"Z^lonide" on the 8th, .... 

'* Dom Bertrand" on the 1 1th the very small 

sum of . . . . . . 227 ,, 

At this page we read : — 

" Ce jourd'huy on a manqud d aller a St-Germain pour le 
Bourgeois Gentilhornme tl cause qu'il n'y a point eu lordre, ce 
qui oblige d'aller faire vn voyage exprez, pour faire entendre ^ 
sa Majeste que ce n'estait pas de la faute des com^diens." 

When Moli^re's '' Precieuses'' was performed on 18th 
November 1659, its success was so great that on the following 
nights the prices were doubled. 

On the liegistre cVAssemhlee, dated 1706, occurs the follow- 
ing memorandum : — 

** Ce jourd'huy mardy 30 Novembre, 1706, les Com^diens se 
sont assembles extraordinairement pour entendre une troisiSme 
lecture de la trag^die — Dutr^e et Thiezte, et Chanteno s'estant 
retir^, la compagnie a r^solue de recevoir sa piece. 
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(Signed) Debrecan, 

De la Thorillifere, Baron, 
Daugeville, Poisson, Desmaret." 
Among the volumes which we have said adorn thePaU«aot. 
shelves of the library are the works of Palissot, which cer- 
tainly deserve an honourable place there ; they may be 
called the nucleus of the collection, and the memorable letter 
of the author which accompanied their presentation to the 
company is one of the most valuable of their archives. It 
is dated May 11, 1763, and offers them not only his 
works but the excellent advice, which seems to have been 
speedily followed, that they should proceed to form a library ; 
indeed, they coupled with their grateful thanks the expres- 
sion of their wish and intention to adopt his counsel in 
a letter dated 16th May, and signed by all the Societaires. 

There does not appear to be any other data relating to the 
library of the Th^§.tre-Fran§ais before the year VIII. of the 
Revolution, and the collection at that time presents so poor a 
figure that we can only suppose the various members of the 
company had carried away with them at the closing of the 
theatre each his and her holding among the books. It was by The Library 
order of the self-constituted government that the following list Revolution. 
was made. I subjoin it as it shows the condition of the library 
«t the time it was thus distributed : — 

Baron, 3 vols. ; Boursault, 3 vols. ; Campistron, 1 vol. ; 

ComeiUe, Pierre, 6 odd vols. ; Corneille, Thomas, 3 vols. ; 

Deatouches, 8 odd vols. ; Dufresny, vols. i. and iii. ; Fagan, 

vols. i. iii. and iv. ; Legrand, vols. i. iii. and iv. ; Marivaux, 

vok i. and iv. ; Merville (Guyot), vols. i. and iii. ; Molibre, 

vols. ii. V. vi. vii. ix. x. ; Montfleury, vol. ii. ; Racine, vols. i. 

and iii. ; Regnard, vols. ii..iii. iv. ; Recueils of various pieces, 

2 vols., and about 100 pieces in separate vols. ; Voltaire, 7 odd 

vols. Of pamphlets — Voltaire's works, second vol. Separate 

pieces — 78 pamphlets. A catalogue of plays. It is curious that 

Palissot 's works should not appear in this list. 

The whole was valued at five-and-twenty franca, though on 
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a second estimate this figure had been altered to seventy-five ; 
a ludicrous contrast with its almost inestimable value at the 
present day, when, thanks to the exertions of the present and 
preceding presidents, it is rich in works not only precious in 
themselves, but of indispensalJe utility for reference and 
authority on questions of traditional costumes, scenic acces- 
sories, stage directions, historical characteristics, etc. 

The plays hal>itually performed by the company, and which 
have long held a traditional place in their repertory, are more 
numerous than might have been supposed, and there are here 
many copies of each. Moliurc's works, of course, occupy con- 
sideral>le space, and there is a copy of every edition, beginning 
with the earliest, published in 1782, and numbering upwards 
of thirty, down to the present time. 

S(»v<»ral handsome copies of Shakespeare we also observed. 
As many of the plays of ]\Iolif're were intermingled with 
ballads and songs arranged to the music of Lulli and 
Charpcntier, these scores have also been preserved here as 
well ns those l)elonging to the plays of Dancourt and other 
dramatists. The choruses written for the tragedies of Racine 
and Corneille, by Moreau, (iossec and Boieldieu are all placed 
on the shelves of what may be denominated the orchestral 
department of th(» library. 

So much for the books; let us now advert to the MSS. and 
oth(»r })ortfolioe(l and framed curiosities. In the cabinet de 
frfirfn'/ of t])e Arcltiviste are kept a number of neat green 
boxes containing many of such treasures, among which are the 
original MSS. of the ''yfariage tie Fir/aro " and the '^Barhier de 
Srrf//i\'' There is also the original score of the '"Festin de 
I^lcrrr " and tlic correspondence of Beaumarchais — one of these 
box(\s contains pa})(»rs relative to the singular history of the 
*M'lievali(»r d'Eon.'* Thes(» letters are all previous to 1786, and 
one of the most curious portions of Beaumarchais' corres|)ondence, 
tlated 1785, relates to the terms on which he consented to make 
over to th(» CotnAllr the two pieces al)ove-named. It appears 
that after a piece \nu\ ceased to produce a certain minimum it 
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was asua] to withdraw it, and the company having failed to 
fulfil this condition in the case of one of Beaumarchais' pieces 
he wrote complaining that it should still be announced for per- 
formance although the receipts had fallen to below mille ecus, 
and he concludes, Qicaiul itiie jndce dement un bouche-trou le 
public cesse d'eiifaire cos. 

These and other equally curious, interesting and character- 
istic pieces have held the place in which we find them but 
a comparatively short time ; indeed, the Beaumarchais corre- 
spondence, strange to say, was purchased not long since at a 
sale in London, though my informant the Archiviste could 
not tell me from whose collection it came. The bulk of these 
papers were discovered from time to time under the painstak- 
ing research of M. Leon Guillard among old documents till 
then regarded as worthless, and there is reason to hope that 
many more will turn up. Their number is at present esti- 
mated at about a hundred thousand. 

One of the most curious among them, and which carries 
OS back to the time of Moliere, was but recently found ; it 
relates to a dispute which took place between two of the 
original Societaires — Raisin and Poissoii — and to their recon- 
ciliation. This is written in the unmistakable autograph of the 
time on old, blueish, ribbed paper, discoloured by age, and 
its whole aspect tells of the date inscribed on it. 

"Fait ce 26* jour de Decembre mil six cent quatre- 
ving^ix. 

'* Nous remettons a la Compagnie nos interests et tout le 
Ressentiment que nous pourrons avoir L un Contre Lautre 
au sujet du D^mesle arriv(5 entre Nous dans I'Assembh'^e de ce 
matin, et promotions d'ex(?cuter ce que la Compagnie trouvera 
a propos pour nous accommoder et Entretenir paix et Amitie 
Entre nous." (Signed) Poisson. Raisin. 

This is followed by the written recognition of the Com- 
pany : — ** La Compagnie aprc^s avoir Examine toutes les Cir- 
constance^ du d^mesl($ arriv(^ ce matin dans TAssemblee entre 
M. ECaisiu et M. Poisson a jug(^ a propos de le terminer comme 
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il suit, c'est a sjavoir que ces deux Messieurs seront amenez 
dans la grande salle d*Assembl^e Chacun par une porte diff^rente 
oil estant en presence L'un de L'autre Monsieur de la Grange 
leur prononcera ces parolles en Presence de la Compagnie. 

M" nous avons Examine tout ce qui s'est dit et pass^ dans 
vostre d^mesl^ jusques aux moindres circonstances, nous avons 
jug^ a propos de n'en point Rappeller ici le detail, et persuadez 
que nous sommes qu'il est plus avantageux pour L'un ou 
L'autre d'ensevelir de pareils d^mesl^s dans vos oublys 
perpetuels Vous avez Reniis vos Interrests entre nos mains. 
Nous vous disons comni arbitres d'oublier pour toujours 
tout ce qui s'est passe Et nous vous prions comme Camarades 
de vous rendre Reciproquement votre estime vous assurant 
que la Compagnie gardera le Souvenir de la deference que 
vous avez eu pour elle. 

II ne nous reste plus M" qu'a vous dire, en arbitres, de vous 
embrasser en notre presence pour confirmer laccommodement. 
Le Comte. De la Grange. 

De la Tliorilliere 

Bauval. Gudrin de Ros(?lis. 

Cliampmesle. Desmaret. Du P^rier. 

This document cannot but be considered a very valuable 
one as showing the terms on which the Societaires were with 
one another, and the oiprit de corjys or rather espHt defamiUe 
which united them and formed the basis of their individual 
self-respect no less than their reciprocal regard, and at the 
same time the filial deference paid by each to the whole. 
When we sec the two Societaires in question appealing 
to the tribunal of their peers, and thus practically 
admitting the parental authority of the decision they were 
both content to abide by, we understand at once the strength 
of the bond which hehl them together and made them into 
a little community of their own, governed by laws apart 
from those of the state. It is only to be regretted that this 
wise, practical application of the proverb which bids discreet 
persons laver leur Huge enfcwiille was not uniformly followed 
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by the ComSdie^ whose frequent and indeed inevitable rivalries 
and jealousies have from time to time clouded their annals. 

The entire history of the Corned ie Fran9aise might, as 
we have said, be traced in the perusal of the various docu- 
ments here catacombed, and to be viewed in their original 
condition like the relics of a literary Pompeii. We are not 
only brought face to face, as it were, with the daily incidents of 
life in a bygone century by these contemporary chronicles, 
but we learn the detail of the struggles of the Soci^taires 
with the jealousies of the rival company, the cavillings 
of the clergy, the vicissitudes of the times and the caprices 
of the public. One series of letters is interesting, testify- 
ing to the difficulties they Lad to encounter during the 
revolutionary troubles which subverted the existing order of 
all public institutions. Towards the close of the year '89 
a curious and significant question was raised as to the poli- 
tical and social position of the SocietaireSy to determine 
whether they were to be considered on a par with other 
citizens, qualified to constitute and be considered as part 
of the French Republic, and entitled to the privileges 
and advantages enjoyed by that commonwealth. Mirabeau, 
the man of the people, with the co-operation of Clermont- 
Tonnerre and Rcederer faced the opposition and took up 
warmly the cause of the Societaires who drew up a repre- 
sentation addressed to the Assemhlee in the person of their 
president, M. Desmeuniers, signed by them all as ComMiens 
ordviaire^i du Roi. 

This document exists to testify to the nobleness of their 
sentiments and the graceful submission with which they pro- 
fessed their readiness to conform to any fair and just decree of 
the Assemhlee, at the same time appealing to its authority and 
judgment if in reforming any abuses '' qiti peuveyit setre glisses 
Mur le ihSdtre^' they would deign " de se saisir d\m instmment 
dinjlvence stir If^ mosurs et sur V opinion puhlique.'' 

As might be expected of the class of men who held the reins 
of power, this delicate proceeding and its dignified expression 
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were alike mirfundcrstood aud the circumstance betrayed their 
incapacity to apprehend or respond to the address. 

Among other correspondence our attention was called by the 
ArchivisUi to a letter signed Plotist Augraml whom we found 
to have been Mtonuier of the association of Avocats and in per- 
using his letter we learned it was the reply of that association 
or guild to the ComeiJie who before reproducing on the stage a 
piece named Mftitir PateHn^ had, with a forethought of good 
feeling worthy of their traditions, inquired whether it would 
be displeasing to that body that they should perform it. 

This reply, dated August, 1730, is dictated by a corre- 
sponding feeling of courtesy, the association accord their full 
approval and on the most rational grounds . . . '' L essence 
(Iv la coined icy'' writes their proxy, " cortwie le^s Grecs et les 
Romaiiis Tentendaient du moins, estant de corriger les mceurs 
publique, et de chastier les m^chantes actions, la piece que vous 
pr(5tendez remettre au repertoire est bien capable d'asteindre 
ce double Imt/* . . . 

Among papers of a later date, to wit the year 1791, we 
find one, signed by thirteen of the Societaires, according to 
the grand-daughter of Pierre Corncille a pension of 300 
livres on the statement of M. Collin d*Harleville that he 
had discovered such a lady in poor circumstances residing 
in the same house as himself The offer of this donation 
is gracefully worded, begging her to favour the ** company " 
by accepting it as a foible Jionimage de reconnaissance et 
de respect rendu a In memoire de ce (jraiul homme. 

Among the few framed autographs which adorn the walls, 
and above that of ** Mademoiselle Moliere," hangs a charac- 

[' PttO'Hn^ fmtrlinmji\ jHitt'luwr^ ton fnitfUn^ pnO'Unerit'^ etc., words of daily uih? in 
KivirIi, aiv deiivfd bv Littrc, Ijai-ouHHe, Bi-achet, and other lexicographeiv from 
the fifteenth cenluiy French dt-aina LAcm'tit Patdiny alhided to in the text 
The hero of this j)iece turns everylxKly round hiH thumb by liaving the gift of the 
irab and an iiiHinuatin^ voice in which to envelop his copious ana generally hum- 
bugging wt»rd«. Irt it not more likely, however, that the name of Patelin was 
}ida{)ted for thin jilay from the quality for w*hich the word waa previonaly 
familiarly in use, and to Home extent analo^ouM to what we call the '* patter" of 
the charlaUm ; lM>th in all probability mockingly deduced from the rapid saying of 
the Patter nwUt-r.— H. H. B.J 
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teristic letter of the great and unrivalled tragedian, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, dated — 

"29 Decemhre 1721. 

'* Le sapplie la Confrerie de ne point conter sur moy pour 
Jeudy dans Britannicus sy Mdle. Aubert y joue Agrippine. 

" Sy Ton pent engager Mademoiselle Dangeville a avoir la 
bont^ de jouer Junie on me fera grand plaisir mais rien ne 
me poarra determiner a changer la resolution que j'ay prise 
de ne point jouer avec Mdle. Aubert. 

*' Adrienne Lecouvreur." 

Notwitstanding her pre-eminence, the gifted artiste had 
her little weaknesses, and, alas! her jealousies like the 
•• commun " des cLctrices ; but when she penned this demonstra- 
tion of them, she little thought she was betraying to posterity 
a smallness of mind of which it need never have suspected her. 

Another frame contains a private and familiar letter of 
Talma ... to whom addressed we are left to conjecture. 
Its date is just a century later : — 

"ce 16 Juillet 1821. 

••Ma cherb Amie, — Je suis triste et j aurai besoin de rire ; 
mais j'aimerais k rire entre Dacis et ma petite Euphrosine. 
Demain je ne joue pas. Veux-tu que j'aille diner avec toi? 
De Ik nous irons nous dpancher la rate au petit spectacle. 

•* Dacis ^tait-il hier a la rtJpresentation ? il n aurait ete 
m^content de moi. 

" Adieu, bonne petite, je t embrasse comme je t'aime. 

" Talma." 

It seems strange that a performer should consider it a 
relaxation to spend one of his rare holiday evenings before 
the curtain, when he was obliged to pass so many behind it. 

La Fontaine's epitaph on Moliere, being the original copy 
and in the author's handwriting, is also framed and hangs on 
the wall : — 



(( 



SouH ce tombeau gisent Plaute et Terence 
Et oependant le seul Moliere y gist, 
Leura trois talents ne formaient qu'un c»prit 
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Dont le bel art r^jouissait la France. 

lis sont partis ; et j'ai peu d'esp^rance 

De les revoir. Malgr^ tous nos efforts 
Sous un longtemps, selon toute apparenoe. 

Terence et Plaute . . . et Moli^re sont morts ! 

" De la Fontaine." 

In the embrasures of the windows, and on such rare 

blank wall spaces as are left by the books, are many curious 

old printed notices, hand-bills, playbills, etc., etc., from which, 

by way of specimen, I select the following : — 

** Affiche 

**La troupe Roy ale du grand Scot Romain 

'* Vous donnera tous les jours les memes divertissements qu'elle 
a donne a Sa Majeste tr^s Chrdtienne, a toute la Cour et k 
toutes les tdtes couronn^es de I'Europe et de I'Asie. 

Le grand Scot l)oira une quantite incroyable d'Eau qu'il 
convertira en toute sorte de vin, en laict, en bierre, en encre, 
en causes odorifdrantes de plusieurs senteurs. 

** II fera aussi chaque jour Tune des merveilles suivantes. 

" II fera sortir de sa bouche de la salade aussi fresche que 
celle que Ton vend aux Halles, deux plats pleins de vdritables 
poissons toute en vie. 

" Des roses, des ceillets, des tulipes et plusieurs autres fleurs 
aussi belles et fresches qu elles naissent dans les jardius au 
printemps. Et de plus des oiseaux en vie, trois ou quatre 
cents pieces d'or, des cravates et des manchettes de point et de 
dentelles, des rubans et mille autres curiositez que Ton ne 
pent expliquer et qui semble aller au delk de I'imagination. 

" Vous verez aussi un Voltigeur de corde que vous admirerez 
par son adresse surprenante et inconcevable. Et outre cela la 
troupe italienne se prdpare a vous donner chaque jour une 
nouvelle Farce fort divertissante. L on payera deux louis d'or 
pour une loge entiere, un ecu chaque place dans les loges et 
sur le theatre, Vingt sols aux galeries, dix sols en Parterre. 

** L on commencera a 4 heures prdcises. 

**C'est dans la rue Mazarine, au Jeu de Palme de la Place 
Royale sur le fosse Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
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** D^ffeuces sont faites de par Sa Majesty k toutes personnes, 
mesme aux officiers de sa maison d'y entrer sans payer/' ^ 

Besides these important literary items, I was shown a 
multitude of curios — miniatures, beautifully painted fans, and 
other personal ornaments — pieces of plate, furniture and other 
belongings of the gathered geniuses who in their day drew a 
lettered and discriminating public to their performances, and 
made them laugh or weep at their pleasure. 

Not the least interesting of the volumes of correspondence 
shown me by Copp^e were some relating to Beaumarchais — the 
original libretto of the " Mariage de Figaro," with his signature 
appended. More curious still, a mass of correspondence relat- 
ing to that mysterious hybrid, the Chevalier — or Chevali^re — 
d*Eon or Deon, the historical secret concerning whose sex 
will probably always continue a mystery in some minds, 
but there seems reason to accord weight to Beaumarchais' 
(contemporary) opinion, and it is clear from his correspondence Hiscorre- 
with her that he always treated her as a woman; and Beau- with the chev 
marchais was no fool. Witness the readiness of his wit when 
insulted by a Court fop, who, meeting him in the royal ante- 
chamber, and intending to humiliate him before the crowded 
assembly by reminding him (and them) of his original calling, 
pulled out his watch (a curious and valuable one) and presenting 
it to him, asked him if he thought it could be made to go. 

•* I am sorry," said Beaumarchais, without evincing the Anecdote of 

, , . BeauniarcbaiH 

slightest annoyance, ** that it is so long since I have had 
anything to do with watches that I am extremely awkward in 
handling them, and my opinion would be worth no more than 
that of the premier venu^ 

** Still, I should be glad if you would examine it," insisted 
the courtier. 

** Certainly, then, if you insist," replied Beaumarchais, 



' Hie painstaking and useful little volume "Clironologie Moliereaque" by (ieorges 
Murval, which has appeared since this was in type, gives the date of Moli^re's com- 
ing to PSaris aa 1648, but I don't see how there can Imj any erix)r concerning the date 
d 1959 at p. 109 t/npra^ tiunscribed as it is from the original entiy. — R. H. K 
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HiH favuur at 
Court. 



The "Cheva- 
lier d'Eon." 



Detail uf the 
Mystery. 



holding out his hand for the watch, then, adroitly pretending 
to miss it as it left the owner's hold, it fell on the marble floor 
and was smashed to pieces. 

** There!'' said he, ** what a pity! I warned you how 
clumsy I am," and walked on, leaving the owner to collect 
the scattered fragments. 

Beaumarchais was a great favourite at Court notwith- 
standing his humble origin ; he was a finished musician, and 
his appointment of harpist and harp-professor to the royal 
princesses was the cause of much jealousy on the part of less 
fortunate aspirants to princely favour. 

As to the Cheixilier, with whom Beaumarchais had to 
fight such a diplomatic battle, it may be worth while, before 
parting with him or her, to consider the opinions on both 
sides. We have the evidence of M. TAbbd de Castres in his 
very curious volumes,^ founded on a long personal acquaint- 
ance, in support of Beaumarchais' conclusion ; on the other 
hand, there are many biographers who express an equally 
firm conviction to the contrary, and state that, on the death 
of this mythical individual in London in 1810, the decease 
was registered as that of a man, and they expect that the 
mystification was due, in the first instance, to the adoption 
by the Chevalier of female attire to obtain a private audience 
of the Empress of Russia when sent by Louis XV. on a 
special political mission to that Court. He adopted the 
nomenclature and costume of a lady, in which character he 
remained for some time attached to the Imperial household as 
reader to Her Majesty. 

The Chevalier i^ baptismal names were readily convertible, 
being Charles (Charlotte) Louis (Louise) Auguste (Augusta) 
Andrew (Andree) Timothy (Timothde). Besides his military 
rank of Captain of Dragoons and Aide-de-Camp to M. le 
Marechal and M. le Comtc de Broglie, he was Ceiiseur Royal^ 
Doctor of Civil Laws, Avoeat au Parlementy Chevalier of the 
Royal and Military Order of St Louis, Secretary of the 

* Ttou SMci d*' Litte'ratare /ra/<ft/<Vk', Vol. II., p. 237. 
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tagliab Embassy, and later, Minister Pleuipotentiary of" 
aec at the Court of Great Brituiii. He was the author 
' many serious works on Law, Cummerce, Government, etc. 
VAbM de- C'l-itreti states that the secret of d'lHon's sex was 
bown to the Pfimv <fr Cimti, who imparted it to the King, 
Intl Louts XV., well knowing the fact, entrusted to his (or 
tr) diplomatic tftct important negotiations with foreign CourUs, 
1 Olice .'<aw an e.xipiisite miniature of the Chevalier d'Eon a h 




"CJIABUS, OBKBI'IEVK, UfCia, AUOUSTE, CMAR, Aintaf, 

TIMoTBliE Dlto>( DB BRAlTiOST 

(Amnnr nnu Ir Ifoui <U CilRVAUXtt DiloN, JVrr a Tonnerrr 

m ITii. a fUi Aroeat art ParfrmnU. C-ipitaitu dt Dragmit. 

PlrmfiVr i{<- Stlonit. AUU-dt-Vamp de M. U Mar*ehaldr 

Hmglit, tt dw ComU, im /rirt, Uinittrr plmipntrntUr il ta 

V-Mr.hOm.Irr." 

n the midst of a valuable collection of some bumlreds of these 
[Ctiw. My attention was arrested Iiy the singularly handsome 
ntareii and their Huave ex})reH8ion ; the dress was the uniform 
the Froneh dragoons under Louis XV., and 1 at once 
uititiyl It out to the owner, nud asked whom it repre- 
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sented. " Surely that face cannot be a man s ? " said I. 
" That I cannot say," was the reply ; ** all I know of it is 
that it represents the Chevalier d'Eon, and is a contemporary 
portrait, but it is not signed, and though, as you see, it is 
the work of a first-rate miniaturist, I cannot tell you by 
whom it was painted." As the Clievalier was born in 1728, 
and ended his busy, varied and singularly active career in 
1810, he was nearly 80 at the time of his death. 

There appears on the whole more evidence in favour of 

the belief that the mysterious Cheiialier was a man than 

a woman. I have been told by Mr Martin Archer Shee 

that the venerable Ahh6 OUivier, who brought him up, used to 

Lneodote of narrate a funny story to the effect that the Chevalier havinsr 

he Chevalier , , . i i , • . 

ndaimn. bccu scnt, whcu wcanng a ladys attire, to negotiate some 
business with the abbess of a convent, he was asked whether 
he would like to go over the house, and that, when in the 
middle of one of the dormitories, he suddenly scared the nuns 
who were conducting him, out of their propriety by a display 
of the Hessian boots his skirts had hitherto concealed. 

His appearance was very peculiar ; when wearing male 
attire he struck the eye as being weak and effeminate, and when 
dressed as a woman he passed for being coarse and masculine — 
a very natural instance of the power of subjectivity.^ 

I take occasion to mention here a case within my own 
experience in some respects analogous to that of the Chevalier 
cVEon, Dining one day at General Espivents, in the Rue 
du Bac, I found myself seated next to the Aum6nier de^ 

' [All the iM^rtraits that I have seen of the "Clievalier d'Eon" in male d rem 
have been handsome, ('atulle Mend6H {Plitvtile prfyo^anre Paris 1896) too cele- 
hi-ateH him thus. *' II (the heio of his story) fut l>eau, noble, nche, illustre,— amez 
ressemblant aiix porti-aits de la (■hevaliere d'Eon. . . . Quant k sa ressemblance 
avec le mystorieux ou la mystorieuse d'Eon, cet homnie destine et consentant k la 
folie, ne laissait i)aH que d'en etre satisfait ; car Tambii^uit^ du charme qu'elle oftiit 
. . . permettait aux hommes de le croii-e chevaliijre et aux femmea de la d68irer 
clievalier," etc., etc. ... " Pourtiint, si compfe.n> vt ne.rquise qu'elle fAt, cette beaut6 
n'utait i>as assez pour cet homme qui serait fou . . .'' A most delightful delicately 
ideal portrait sketch adorns the mar^nn of this passage, but then it is an ideal, and 
no guide to d'Eon's real appearance. The illustration I have been able to supply 
alH)ve is decidedly not good-looking, but it has all the marks of being contemporar\', 
• and therefore probably resembles the original. — R. H. B.] 
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InvcUides, an agreeable, intelligent man. In the course of 
conversation I enquired after two aged oflBcers, to whom 1 '^'^^ ^^^' 
had a few years before been introduced by Colonel Lartigues, 
when visiting with him the Hdtel des Invalides — one a 
general, the other a colonel — **A singular history theirs, I 
presume?" added I. 

*• In what way ? '* said he ; ** for I did not know the gentle- 
men you speak of — they were not in the Hdtel when I took 
office there three years ago." 

'• Still," I rejoined, " you must surely have heard of these 
individuals, who were not * gentlemen,* as you seem to think, 
but women, and they fought in I don't know how many of 
Napoleon s battles, though they were aged and infirm when I 
saw them, but they still wore their uniforms, and both talked 
and looked like two genuine * Vieux de let Vieille' " 

Strange to say, not only was the good Aumdnier entirely The Aumonier 
at sea on the subject, but he declared he had never even heard ide»." 
the story, and, what was more, he refused to believe in its 
truth, assuring me I must be entirely mistaken. I forbore to 
insist, feeling perfectly sure of my facts, but suggested the 
reverend gentlemen should enquire into the matter. A day 
or two after I received a handsome apology for having doubted 
the correctness of my statement, and confirming it in all 
particulars, but the two old ladies (mother and daughter) 
he found had been dead some years. 

Copp^e s works were till late years very little known out Fran9ow Cop- 
of France, unless among foreigners who have frequented authw*" 
French society, and he has certainly never been in England ; 
in fact, he appeared to me rather narrow in his ideas upon 
nationality. Speaking of authors, however, he expressed a 
high admiration of Byron's poetry. 

*' You understand English, then ? " I said with some surprise. 

*• Not a word of it," he quickly replied. " I don't con- 
aider life long enough to learn more than one language, Oniy knows 

, , ,, Byronthrough 

and 1 don t expect to do more than master my own. a tran«iation 

" How then about Byron ? " I inquired. pn^ r^^ # 
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" Oh, we have an excellent translation of jill Byron's 
works into French prose." 

I found it difficult to repress a smile, for I recollected once 
laughing heartily over Byron's pathetic and impassioned lines to 
Mary Chaworth in their groteB(]ue French dress, and I wondered 
how a man calling himself a poet could content himself with such 




a caricature, and, more surprising still, own to adnii-nng it) 
Strange, thought I, that a jjoet, and a tolerably self-conscious 
one too, should imagine he can have canght the faintest glance o 
Byron's genius, knowing him only in that libellous disgui 
true illustration of the Italian proverb, Trtulvttotv tradU 
Strange, too, that, lacking either tlie energy orjjerhapstheahn 
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to study an authorin his own language, he should, like Mr Proctor, 
pique himself on his ignorance of any but his native tongue. 

Copp^e has, it is true, written some graceful and even beau- 
tiful pieces, but his poetry cannot be said to have a marked 
character. The best known of his fugitive pieces is perhaps 
that entitled La B6nMiction; it is a picturesque and touching 
episode of the Peninsular War, and I have frequently heard it 
very eflFectively recited in French society by pupils of Coquelin. 

He has also written some elegantly imagined little pieces His dramatic 
(some mere monologues), but they are all too slight for the ^^ ^' 
stage, though, at the suggestion of Mademoiselle Agar of 
the Odeon^ he threw into dramatic form a little dialogue 
(for it really is nothing more) called Le Passant, which was 
well received, but its success was mainly due to the feeling 
the Anatole Lionnet threw into the two characters which 
constitute the dramatis persotKB. 

Another of his pieces, LAngelns, has won great admira- 
tion, and, for Le Banc^ the Academic awarded him in March 
1 869 the Prix Lambest. Robert Buchanan has called Coppee 
a writer of the " filigree school," a term which not inaptly 
describes the sugared doses complacently swallowed by the 
public as sterling poetry. 

In 1868 he produced Les Intimites^ which displays more His Hiight 

originality than generally marks his works. Coppee s early I^IZ "^ 

education had been much neglected on account of his feeble 

health, and as he grew up he became so distressingly aware of 

the results of this neglect that he worked energetically to 

recover lost time, and may be said to be in a great measure 

self-educated. He started in life as an employe at the 

Alinistere de la Guerre, but the poetic fire burnt so strongly 

within him that he soon backed out of tliese prosaic duties, 

and, in 1866, launched his maiden effort, Le ReJiqnaire, on the 

literary ocean, where it floated successfully and became the 

precursor of the works which established his reputation. This 

was, however, temporarily clouded by his Hymne a la Paijc, 

its principles not being in accordance with popular feeling. 

I 
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[To this uD^DiBhed sketch or rather memorandum of personal 
estimate of Copp^e 1 subjoin a few fragmentary pages of appre- 
ciation of bim by French common friends written for this use. 

1. " The Archiviste of the Th^^tre-Franyais is no other than 
ike poet of the day, Fran5ois Copp^e, the founder of a school 

p»nia8- of poetry entitled Les Pm-nassiens, of whom Sully Prud- 
homme, Catulle Mendfes, Albert M^rat, Paul Verlaine and 
Delpit are the best known members." [Of Sully Prudhomme, 
De Gubernatis writes in his Dictionnaire International de» 
Scrivains du Jour, " Ses vers possddent un chaime qui lenr 
est particulier, celui d'exprimer ce que jusqu'iei on avait pu 
croire inexprimable." — R.H.B.] 

2. " You may consider Copp^e either as peintre, or rather 
poete, de genre ; though his Meissonnier-like touches entitle him 
to the former appellation, he may fairly be likened to Crabbe, 

for realism is so entirely the order 
of the day that even poets follow 
its lead and sometimes forget to be 
ideal but if his Recits J^ptqiie^ 
abound in hanalites at least he has 
known how with Camilla-like step 
to skim the crests of the waves and 
escape the bathos into which a less 
skilful aspirant might have sunk. 
With equal address has he avoided 
the euplicmisms which would have rendered the humble sub- 
jects he baa chosen ridiculous, aud even when describing "An 
Adventure in a Suburban Railway Carriage " has remained at 
once truthful ami poetical. There are some minds which 
vulgarise and others wliicb elevate all they approach, and the 
picturesque little episode which Coppee gives us under this 
title shows the versatility of his genius as contrasted with 
the allegorical and ethereal nature of his "Passant," and 
other pieces of a similar character. 

"Yet who but a poet would have thought of relating in 
verse a day spent in the country, where he is met by a " brave 
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homme atix gros/avoris gris'* and by other ordinary holiday- 
makers in the distance signalling to him with their parasols. 

Un groupe de trois soeurs vraiment presque pareilles 
Moines cheveax aux vents derri^re les oreilles 
MSmes chapeaux k fleurs, m^mes robes d'^t^ 
Mdme air de bonne humeur et de naivete. 

" Here is a little picture of joy and happiness in a few 
unpretending touches, and then follow his reflections on 
the simple and wholesome pleasures, ready to the hand of 
the Paris artisan, if he knew but where to choose them, how 
ke might spend his summer Sundays in the midst of these 
innocent joys. 

Tout le monde viendrait vous attend re k la gare, 
On serait accueilli par leurs rires amis 
Et pour le dejeuner le couvert serait mis 
Dans rintime jardin sur la fraiche pelouse. 

• ••••• 

Puis tandis que la bonne apporte le melon 

Et que le pere prend le panier a bouteilles 

On courrait, du c6t^ du verger et des treilles 

Emportant k deux mains des assiettes a fleurs 

Avec sa fianc^ et ses petites soeurs 

Qui vous lancent parfois une phrase maligne 

Oueillir de beaux fruits mArs et des feuilles de vigne. 

" And to show the force of his home instincts and value 
for "la vie de famille," he advocates a well-assorted marriage 
as the result of this attractive courtship, for, as he says, — 

L*instinct des oiseaux et des hommes 
Sera tou jours de faire un nid." 

3. Here follows a fragment of her own. ... It should be 
borne in mind that Copp^e s works are all of a high- principled 
and moral tendency, but I am not reviewing his works, or 
there are many on which it would be advantageous to 
dwell, and I should not dismiss the subject without calling 
attention to the severer and grander order of his thoughts 
and reminding the reader of his '' BenedictioUy'' where in 
such spirited and moving verse he describes the calm Chris- 
tian dignity of the priest shot at the altar during the siege 
of Saragossa. 
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It is rather of himself, and his personal habits and char- 
acteristics, that it seems opportune to say a few words here. 

Admit that a man has genius, and he becomes interesting 
at once to his fellow men. We like to know something of 
the domestic habits of those who have placed themselves before 
us on the stage of life ; we like to know something of them 
besides and beyond the little mysterious black ciphers on a 
white page through which they have transmitted to us their 
thoughts ; and if any distinctive characteristics mark their 
dispositions, we like to see them. 

As we form our opinion of a woman by the furniture 
of her boudoir and the multifarious objects with which she 
surrounds herself, so we take in the character of the artist 
and the poet by what we observe in their studio or their 
library. 

It is this chosen and congenial retreat that has become the 
witness, almost the confidant of their dreams and aspirations, 
their recollections and reflections ; it is there that they find 
themselves uttering aloud thoughts they scarcely suspect to be 
passing through their minds, there that they, consciously and 
also unconsciously, rehearse conversations and interviews and 
try before the discreet mirror the effect of their intended aspects 
and gestures, there that they live over again in solitude their 
past successes and prepare their future triumphs. 
Coppee's Coppde^s " Cabinet de travail '* is an artistically-furnished 

little room ; his table and fanteuils are of carved oak, 
antique in form, and all round his seat are handsomely- 
bound volumes of the choicest poets ; brilliantly-glazed por- 
traits of Victor Hugo and Andre Chenier adorn his walls 
among his rich collection of engravings, sketches, drawings 
and portraits. 

Here we may imagine our poet walking up and down 
the length of his den in a brown study and a red breakfast- 
coat, his black hair thrown back, his mind far away, while 
his fingers mechanically roll up a cigarette. . . . 

Here is his idyllic description of a Paris Sunday : — 
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LE DIMANCHE A PARIS. 

Lk-baSy vers Thorizon et les collines bleues 

Le peuple du quartier populaire et lointain 

Bemant le Luxembourg et le pays Latin 

Allait aux bois voisins, foule bruyante et gaie — 

Car c'^tait justement un dimanche de paie — 

Pour reyenir le soir, les chapeaux de travers 

Les habits sous le bras et les gilets ouverts 

Et chantant, le vin gris comme on chante victoire. 

IjCs maronniers touffus pr^ de PObservatoire 

Embaumaient, ^nervant, et sur les pistons 

Jetaient ]eurs fleurs avec les premiers hannetons. 

En gants bleues et tout fiers de leur grande tenue 

Des couples de soldats ^maillaient Pavenue 

Faire leur nid d'un jour k Sceaux, a Robinson 

Sous Jes bosquets poudreux ou l*on sent des fritures. 

Des gens k mirlitons surchargeaient les voitures 

Entre les petits ifs aux portes des caf^. 

On buvait, on jetait des rires ^touif<i^s 

Nu-t^te et deux par deux passaient les jeunea fillea. 

A la foule joyeuse ouvrant ses larges grilles 

Le Luxembourg, splendide et calme, apparaissait 

Inond^ d'un soleil radieux qui faisait 

Plus verts les vieux massife et plus blancs les vieux marbres 

A quelques pas Guignol s'enrouait sans les arbres 

Et le chant des oiseaux dominait toiis ces cris. 

C'etait bien le printemps, un dimanche k Paris. 

Of the merits of Fran9ois Copp^e in tlie several aspects 
under which he has courted the Muses, we have rarely seen a 
more refined appreciation than that of M. Georges Rodenbach, 
the young Belgian poet, whose graceful and original thoughts 
and rhythmical interpretation of them will, if we mistake not, 
raise him to an early and well-merited fame. A very ably- 
written and appreciative review from his pen in a Brussels 
paper graphically describes the genius and value of his Parisian 
contemporary, for Copp^e is essentially Parisian, as he himself 
relates : — 

Je suis un pale enfant du vieux Paris 
C'est vrai, j'aime Paris d'une amiti^ malsaine 
J'ai partout le regret des vieux bords de la Seine 
J*adore la banlieue avec ses champs en friche. 

and, of a truth, he has turned the old city inside out to photo- 
graph its characteristics while finding his way into all classes 
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of its society, and charming its salons with his verse. Copp^ 
has long been " r enfant ch6ri des davnes'' and 

• ••••• • • 

[I do not find the remainder of this review, but following are 
two private letters from Rodenbach to the author, the one in- 
teresting for what it says of his works, and the other for the 
familiar trait of Copp^e's interieur : — ] 

**PARi8,8i4tTi7 1879. 

"Chere Madame, — Je vous remercie de tout cceur de 
rillustration anglaise que vous avez bien voulu m'envoyer. 

" Cela prouve que vous ne m'oubliez pas, et j'attache beaucoup 
de prix k votre estime. 

**De mon cotd je me rappelle souvent les bonnes soirees 
d'hiver que j*ai pass^es prfes de vous ; et si Paris me laisse, 
quand je le quitterai, de si agr^ables souvenirs, c'est un peu k 
vous que je Ic dois et a Madame Garcin. 

" Vous me permettrez, en retour de vous d^dier une de 
mes poesies * Muet * qui, je crois, ^tait de votre goAt. 

** Cette pifece figurera dans mon volume qui pourra paraitre 
sans doute au milieu de Y6te. 

*• De mon cote je vous envoye une trfes int^ressante publica- 
tion nouvelle * le MoUeriste' dirig^e par Monral, le co-archi- 
viste de Coppde ti la Comc^die Franjaise. 

** A propos de celui-ei, il k donne des Conferences publiques 
dans lesquelles il a lu ses po^sids de choix en les encadrant 
dans des impressions ou des souvenirs biographiques. 

" II a raconte ce charmant (Episode de sa vie litt^raire. 
>>ppeeand '' * Aprcs Ic succfes du Passaut, je recus de bien doux et de 

bien precieux tdmoignages de sympathie ; mais aucune ne 
revetit une forme plus singuliere que celle du fdcond et 
merveilleux conteur, de Tincomparable inventeur dramatique 
qui s'appehiit Alexandre Dumas p^re. Je venais de lui 6tre 
present^, et. jeune homme tres-timide encore, je regardais, tout 
emu, ce colosse bon enfant, dont la large figure bistrde me 
souriait sous la chevelure de laine grise. J'allais essayer de lui 
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balbutier un compliment plein de respectueuse admiration, lors- 
que lauteur des Trois Mousqxietaires me prit brusquement 
pas la tSte m'embrassa sur les deux joues et me cria de sa 
voii chaude en vibrante : " Tutoie-moi, homme de talent ! '* 
Tutoyer Dumas p^re ! prendre une telle familiarity avec un 
fcrivain illustre, un maltre admire ! CelJl m'etait tout-^-fait 
impossible. D autre part comment refuser d obdir a cet ordre 
amical, qui m'^tait donn^ avec une rondeur presque im- 
perieuse ? Heureusement je ne perdis pas la t^te ; je sautai 
tu cou de Fexcellent homme, je lui rendis son accolade, et 
je lai r^pondis avec Amotion. • 

"* Je n'oserai jamais, homme de g($nie ! ' II dclata de rirc ; 
et voilJi comment j ai eu le bonheur de faire plaisir h, Alex- 
andre Dumas pere sans lui manquer de respect/ 

"Je vous ai cit^ cette petite anecdote, chere Madame, par- 
ce quelle est jolie, in^dite, et vous plaira sans aucun doute. 

**Si vous d^sirez quelque chose de Paris, soit un livre, 
soit un renseignement je suis tout entier ii votre disposition. 

Georges Rodenbach." 

'* Monsieur Copp^e a une affection route particulicire pour Coppee*8 catp. 
les chats ; dans son cabinet de travail il en a six ou sept qui 
sont couches prfes de lui, et souvent on le voit interrompre 
son travail pour caresser Tun ou Fautre d'eutre eux. Du 
reste il les choisit avec un raffinement siugulier, comme 
pourrait le faire un Sultan pour les femmes de son harem. 

•* Tous les chats qu*il a chez lui sont superbes : ce sont des 
angoras aux ^paisses fourrures ztJbrees, aux queues largement 
ondoyantes dont ils se battent les flancs oomme de jeuncs 
tigreSy aux yeux pleins de rdverie et luisants de vagues 
^tincelles. 

'* Cette amiti^ pour la race feline chez notre poete est vive 
a telle enseigne qu*il a mdme plusieurs chats en faience ou en 
porcelainc dont il se sert comme pot li tabac ou comme serre- 
papier. 

•• D'ailleurs les chats d^daignes et calomnies du vulgaire. 
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Gautier on 
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Baudelaire. 



vulgum peciis, ont souvent ^t^ veng^s par Tint^rdt que leur 
portaient des hommes illustres. 

** On sait les goAts a cet egard du mar^chal de Richelieu, 
mais ce quon sait moins, c*est la veritable passion qu'ils 
inspiraient a Baudelaire. 

** Th^ophile Gautier, dans son admirable preface des Fleurs 
du Mai y consacre une page que je ne puis m'emp^cher de 
rappeler, d'abord parce que c'est une des plus color^es et des 
plus pittoresques qu'ait dcrites le grand maltre ; et ensuite 
parce qu elle sapplique parfaitement, au poete que nous 
etudions. • 

** ' Puisque nous en sommes k raconter les goAts particuliers, 
et les petites manies du poete, disons qu'il adorait les chats, 
comme lui amoureux de parfums. II aimait ces charmantes 
betes tranquilles, myst^rieuses et douces, aux frissonnements 
^lectriques, dont I'attitude favorite est la pose allong^e des 
Sphinx qui semblent leur avoir transmis leurs secrets ; elles 
errent a pas velout^s par la maison, comme le g^nie du lieu, 
genius loci, ou viennent s*asseoir sur la table, pr^s de T^crivain, 
tenant compagnie a sa pens^e et le regardant du fond de leurs 
prunelles sablecs d or avec une intelligente tendresse et une 
penetration magique. On dirait que les chats devinent Tid^e 
qui descend du cerveau au bee de la plume et que, allongeant 
la patte, ils voudraient la saisir au passage. lis se plaisent 
dans le silence, I'ordre et la quietude, et aucun endroit ne 
leur convient mieux que le cabinet du litterateur, lis 
attendent avec une patience admirable qu'il ait fini sa t^che, 
tout en filant leur rouet guttural et rhythmique, comme une 
sorte d'accompagnement du travail. Parfois ils lustrent de 
leur langue quelque place ebouriffee de leur fourrure ; car ils 
sont propres, soigneux, coquets, et ne souffrent aucune irr^gu- 
laritid dans leur toilette, mais tout cela d une fa9on discrete et 
calme, comme s'ils avaient peur de distraire ou de g6ner.' 

" Baudelaire lui-m6me dtait un chat voluptueux, c&lin, aux 
fa9ons velout^es, a Tallure mystc^rieuse plein de force dans sa 
fine souplesse, fixant sur les choses et les hommes un re$;ard 
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d'ane lueur inqui^tante, libre, volontaire, difficile a retenir, 
mais sans aucune perfidie, et fidfelement attache k ceux vers 
qui il avait une fois port^ son ind^pendante sympathie." 

[Another French literary friend sends her the following 
extract : — ^] 

Paul Bourget dans un pofeme parisien paru rdeenament fait Paul Bourget 
<le Fran9ois Copp^e ce portrait assez r^ussi : — 

" C*e8t un po^te aussi, mais un doux, un intime ; 
Quelque chose de ferrae et de r^veur imprime 
A son profil un peu maigre je ne sais quoi 
Qui fait songer au ills exil^ d'un grand roi. 
La nuance de ses yeux bleus est tout <^trange, 
Sur son teint brun couleur de citron ou d'orange, 
Un teint bistr^, briil^, bronz^ — c'est le profil 
De Bonaparte encor tout jeune, mais subtil 
Aflfin^ par la vie et pourtant rest^ tendre." 

Paul Bourget {Tir^ dn Poeme, '' EdeV), 

[A biographical sketch of Copp^e has been published by 
Clar^tie, which may be taken as letting him down or raising 
him according to the estimation of who reads it. It tells, how- 
ever, one or two instructive facts worth extracting. He was 
bom in Paris of parents both born in Paris — " chose rare!' 
His father was, however, of Belgian descent. He left him badly 
oflF, and at twenty-one he had a hard struggle to maintain a 
wife and widowed mother. He could get no one to publish 
the " Reliquairey^ and brought it out in trepidation at his own 
risk. It is considered to have been a success, but only 100 
copies sold. It encouraged Lamere to undertake '* Les Inti- 
mit^!' A chef'cVcmivre, says the biographer parenthetically ; 
but. he takes care to add, only 70 copies of that were got rid 
of. Then he came across Madlle. Agar, who was interested in 
him and brought out his '' Le Passant'' sX the Od($on. . . . 
Then his reputation was made. 

Copp^e was called to occupy the chair of Victor de Laprade 
in the French Academy in February 1884, and soon after 
resigned his post in the Th^S,tre-Fran9ais. — R. TI. B.] 



CHAPTER V 

THE FRENCH ARCHIVES 

Destruction of Public and Family Records by the Communists burning the 
H6tel de Ville — Preservation of Some due to Accident — Important 
List of Many of these Annihilated Documents — Monsieur Labatte — 
A Conscientious Archiviste — Documents Relating to the Collier de 
la Reitie — Warrant for the Execution of Marie - Antoinette — Of 
Charlotte Corday and Others — Ledger of the Executions of "The 
Hundred Hours " — Smeared with Blood — The Murderous Executioners 
Unconsciously Signing their Own ^ Condemnation — Robespierre's 
Papers — A Ghastly Caricature — Egalit^'s Papers — The King's 
Confessor— Louis XVI.'s Watch— The Abb^ Edgeworth's Latter 
Days — The Ecrcni of Ravaillac — Of Jacques Clement — Of Damiens — Of 
Cartouche — His Faith in His Band— Tortures — Execution — Curious 
Parallel Incidents in Career of Voltaire — Cartouche's Character — His 
Considerate Treatment of Women — Adventure of tlie Mar^hale de 
Boufflers — She visits Him in Prison — Adventure of the Cardinal de 
Gevres — Cartouche's Sense of Justice— Cartouche Disguised as a 
Woman — Serves in a Convent — Liberal Reward for Hospitality — 
Madame de Crequy's Account of Him — Madame de Baufirement's 
Adventure — Cartouche's Munificent Gratitude — Facilities of the Search- 
Room — Dumas's Table There — Further Details of the Destruction of 
the Archives — M. Labatte, ^7^. 

The Public Records of France 

[The archives of a nation are the kernel of its life. A poet- 
cynic has described history as that great liar who never spoke 
the truth, and doubtless all historians smear a bias of their 
own over the facts they undertake to expose. But the 
archives contain the data from which the intelligent may form 
their own judgment of the events which different historians 
have represented under so many different aspects. The ir- 
reparable loss inflicted on the whole community of every shade 
of politics, by the destruction of public documents of France 
by the Paris Communards cannot be too deeply deplored. 
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The aathor's acquaintance with M. Labatte» the keeper of 
tke same, gave her the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
fortoitously with many of these priceless treasures, and invests 
the following chapter with unique importance, for the parch- 
ments and papers, which her pen has there described, have 
ceased to exist — R. H. B.] 

A people so remarkable for their powers of organisation 

tod classification as the French could not but have collected 

and garnered a mass of records illustrative of their vicissi- 

tadiiions history, the episodes of which read like the pages of a 

romance ; how deplorable then must be the breaches made from 

time to time iu this historical accumulation by the irrepressible 

and unreasoning violence, not merely of invading armies, but of 

revolutionary insurrectionists — truly may it be said here, that 

their worst foes have been they of their own household. 

Sprinkled as has been the territory of France with royal 
residences, and with cities which have at times respectively 
become the seat of Government, her state papers must needs 
have been widely scattered over her numerous provinces, and 
who shall say what priceless cartularies may not, in the course, 
whether of the foreign wars or the civil turmoils that have 
devastated the land, have been lost, abstracted or destroyed. 

Within the capital itself, during the last popular outbreak, 
a lamentably large amount of valuable, interesting and 
important public parchments and papers fell a sacrifice to the 
phrenetic fury of the incendiarists. 

Those relating to the Etat civil, and chiefly concerning the 
origins of families, preserved at the Hdtel de VilU, were of 
course completely annihilated. At the Prefecture de Police 
in the Palais de Jtistice, were kept the criminal records, 
together with a considerable quantity of most important 
historical archives, and the damage sustained in these depart- 
ments has been disastrous and irreparable. 

It will be remembered that the wing, on the upper floor 
of which were the rooms appropriated to this deposit, was 
entirely destroyed, and it is therefore matter for wonder, no 
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less than for congratulation, that the loss was only partial 
This good fortune was due to the merest accident : — It so 
happened that in the month of January 1871, during the 
siege by the Prussian troops, a fire suddenly broke out at 
the Prefecture, M. Cresson was at that time the responsible 
director, together with his two coadjutors, M. Choppin, 
afterwards Prdfet de I'Aisne, and M. Ldon Renault, afterwards 
Prefet du Loiret. Happily, the timely measures adopted by 
these gentlemen to arrest the progress of the flames, in this 
case, prevented any serious mischief; moreover, the cause 
was found to have been purely accidental. The incident, 
however, suggested possibilities which the supervisors of these 
national treasures were not slow to anticipate, and M. Cresson 
consequently ordered the immediate removal of the historical 
portion of these papers, till then shelved in the vast deposit- 
ories of the Prefecture, to a vault beneath the building, 
within which, to protect them from risks of whatever nature, 
he caused them to be bricked up. The criminal archives, it 
appears, were not included in this precautionary order, but 
later in the year, M. Labatte, the zealous and energetic 
archivist, apprehensive of the possible fate of his trust, should 
the building fall into the power of the besiegers, collected the 
greater number of them and, taking down a part of the 
panelling, concealed them behind the boards. 

Unhappily, the expedient devised against military spoliation 
proved futile against the more subtle depredations of the 
unsuspected foe, and thus, alas ! a mass of curious and 
interesting historical data was irretrievably snatched from the 
possession of the nation and the research of the erudite. 

The following list, which I happened to make some years 
ago, during frequent visits to this attractive and exhaustless 
repository, has now become valuable, and it will serve to give 
an idea of the nature, if not of the extent, of the information 
that was then to be gleaned there. There was, — 
The original transcript of laws, regulations and edicts enacted 
from the reign of St Louis to that of Henri 11. inclusive. 
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Aspopsis in MSS. of laws and judicial regulations from the 
year 1182 to 1762 — a period of 600 years — known as 
the " Collection Lamoignoji" 
A collection of programmes of State functions, royal marriages, 
baptisms, funerals, etc., spreading over a period of several 
centuries. 

It was among these, to the best of ray memory, that were 
preserved the papers relating to that singular historical event, 
the interment of Charles VII., performed at the expense of his 
&ithful friend, Duchatel, who disbursed 30,000 crowns out 
of his private purse on the royal obsequies, and whose loyalty 
gave rise to the popular exclamation when the funeral 
ceremonies were similarly neglected at the decease of Fran9ois 
II.—** Ou est maintenaiit, Tannegiiy Duchdtel / " ^ 
A schedule of State offenders imprisoned by royal command 

within the jurisdiction of Paris. 
A schedule of State offenders imprisoned by royal command 

within provincial jurisdiction. 
Various decisions of provincial councils. 

Notes relating to the prisoners sequestrated in the Bastille 
from 1661 to 1756. 
We need scarcely say what an interesting and (historically) 
important register this was. 
A collection of registers of all the criminal proceedings 

that took place between 1725 to 1789. 
The svUabus of the banners and colours of the Chatelet, and of 

the heraldic and other regulations relating thereto. 
A voluminous collection, comprising the prison ledgers of 
about twenty of the principal houses of detention in and 
about the capital. 
These ledgers contained the ecrous or records of all the 
prisoners confined respectively at the following prisons during 
the periods stated. 

' An analoffous instance in modern times wan that uf the splendid monument 
ID St Petens ov Thorwaldsen, to Pius VII., jmid for bv his minister, Cardinal 
CmmlTL— R. li. B. 
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1500 to 


1794 


1651 „ 


1792 


1649 „ 


1791 


1663 „ 


1743 


1667 „ 


1775 


1716 „ 


1792 


1780 „ 


1796 


1790 .. 


1800 



»« 



>» 



At the Conciergerie from the year 

TheCh&telet 

At the Prisons of — 

St-Martin from the year 

St-Eloy 

The Tournelle „ 

Tour St-Bernard 

Bic6tre „ 

La Force ,, 

Port Libre for the years IL and IIL of the Republic. 

U%alitd „ „ IL to IV. 

The Luxembourg from 1793 to the year II. of the Republic. 

Ste-Pelagie „ ,, „ VII. 

The Carmes „ „ ,, II. 

St-Lazare for the year II. of the Republic. 

The Abbaye from 1793 to II. of the Republic. 

Maison de Sant^ de la Folic Regnault for year II. of the 
Republic. 

Maison de Santd Belhomane for year II. of the Republic. 

Le Temple from year IV. of the Republic to 1808. 

Vincennes from 1808 to 1814. 

Registers of various provincial prisons down to the year 1772. 

Memoranda of political researches by the Police from 1790 to 
the second year of the Republic. 

Reports of examinations of persons arrested for emigration and 
opposition to the laws of the Republic during the same 
period. 

Resolutions, amendments and sentences passed by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris from 1767 to 1791. 

A complete collection of the Lettres de Cachet issued from the 
year 1721 to the year 1789 inclusive. 

Official declarations {Proces verhmix) of police and functionaries 
from the year 1790 to 1814. 

Reports of trials, judgments, orders of arrest, removals, trans- 
ferments, and liberations of prisoners from 1780 to the 
year V. of the Republic. 
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Notes on proceedings taken against individuals summoned to 
appear before the provisional tribunal of the Revolution, 
by Topinal Lebrun. 
Files of papers relating to the attempt on the life of the First 

Consul by an infernal machine in the Rue-St-Nicaise. 
Reports of the trials of Georges Cadoudal, G^n^ral Mallet, 
Fauche-Borel, Perlet, Lavalette, of the Confederates of 
Paris, of Manheuil, of the " twenty-two patriots,'' Ceracchi, 
the ex-conventionalists, and others. 
Notes and reports of the conspiracy of 1820, of the trials of 
Louvel, Mathurin Bruno, etc. 
Besides these was a mass of what may be termed historical 
curiosities — each one offering a fertile and suggestive germ to 
the cultivation of historian, poet, or romancist, and these the 
late courteous, learned and enthusiastic archivist, Monsieur 
Labatte (now succeeded in this office by his son), delighted in 
shewing and explaining, collating and dilating upon to any 
kindred spirit. 

It would be difficult to forget the reverent solemnity with 
which he withdrew from one of his well-stored recesses a small, 
worm-eaten casket, covered with what had once been violet 
velvet, and placing it on the table said, pointing to it with 
one hand, and removing his skull-cap with the other, — 

"That box contains the solution to one of the enigmas 
of history : in that correspondence lurks the complete justifica- 
tion of one of the most grossly misrepresented episodes of the 
life of Marie- Antoinette, and the true story of the Collier de The CoUier de 

LA ReINK. ** ^^"• 

" See," continued the venerable Royalist, " with what 
insolent brutality that noble woman was insulted by the 
ruffians who seized her sacred person, and feared not to lay 
an unholy hand on the Lord's anointed." And turning to the 
register of the Abbaye, he opened it at the page containing 
the entry made at the incarceration of the unfortunate queen. 
Following his finger, I read first the date, and then as follows, — 
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Monsieur 
Labatte. 



l{if»toricaI 
curiosities. 



A remarkable' 
ledger. 



"Marie-Antoinette n^e h Vienne 2 Nov'** 1755, veuve de 
Louis Capet le raccourci ! " 

Below it stood the ecroti of her royal sister-in-law, entered 
by the name of ** Marie-Elizabeth Capet," and stated as 
** prevenue d'avoir excitd le peuple h la haine, et k la revolte 
contre Tautoritd ! " 

On another page was that of the hapless and beautiful 
Princesse de Lamballe, and further on, of the brave, if fanatical, 
Charlotte Corday. 

Whenever I have visited these venerable precincts, the 
kindness of the elder M. Labatte has only been equalled 
by his enthusiasm for his charge ; he never tired of labouring 
to convey a just appreciation of the arcana of his treasure- 
house. 

His responsibility extended over a bewildering collection 
of schedules, ledgers, parliamentary minutes and records, 
prison registers, notes on proceedings of all natures, reports — 
civil, military, criminal ; in short, I don't know what there 
was not preserved there, yet all these parchments and papers 
were kept in such wonderful order, though dating back for 
centuries, that there was not one on which M. Labatte could 
not have put his finger in the dark the moment it was asked 
for. 

The '* historical curiosities," however, were those which 
naturally had the greatest interest for me, and it seemed to 
be as great a pleasure to M. Labatte to exhibit and explain, 
as it was to myself to examine them. 

One of the ledgers was of a very remarkable character. 
It may be called ** The History of the ' Hundred Hours,' " for 
it contains the names of all the victims of revolutionary fury 
massacred during that period by the Travaillenrs or Septein- 
})riseurs. The number of names recorded in this sinister 
register is appalling, still more appalling the aspect of these 
ghastly pages — if not inscribed in letters of blood — literally 
ensanguined with splashes, smears and spots, which betray 
their own atrocious history, and stained with the marks of 
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reeJdng hands. It is strange, that this tell-tale schedule, 
unique perhaps in the annals of barbarity, should have been 
destined to be burned — not indeed by the common hangman — 
Iwt by a succeeding generation of furious insurrectionists ; 
worthy descendants of the age that produced it ; for it 
survived till 1872, and was destroyed during the mad fury 
of the p^troleiirs. 

To return to the hideous scene. "This ledger," said 
M. Labatte, ** was propped up, desk fashion, on a shelf within 
the entrance to the Ahhaye in a corridor where Maillard, 
stricken with consumption and condemned by the doctors, 
walked backwards and forwards directing the proceedings. 
Through this con-idor the hapless prisoners had to pass, after 
a mock trial, from which they issued one by one, under the 
delusion that they were acquitted, but only to be handed over to 
the Iaw*Iess and improvised executioners hired to butcher them 
as expeditiously as possible at so much per head ! No mercy, 
DO quarter was shown ; sex, age and rank all confounded 
together, elicited no pity ; there was no time to pause ; each 
victim as he appeared was brutally seized and gagged that his 
cries might not alarm those who were to follow, and suggest 
an inconvenient struggle ; their brains were dashed out with 
clubs on the very spot, and in such close proximity to this 
book we held in our hands that the life-stream flowing in their 
still living veins sprinkled its leaves, in silent but enduring 
testimony of the deed its perpetrators thought hushed for ever. 
And so indeed it became, for the names registered were 
written down by those who committed these barbarous crimes, 
and who were required to append to the entry their own 
signature and calling. Maillard, with folded arms, looked on 
with calm and sullen satisfaction as these sanguinary mis- 
creants came in from their horrid work, and with crimson 
fingers made out their ghastly account, and claimed the price 
of blood. 

To ju-stify the crime, the following sentence^ was written 
opposite each name, ^' J^icfc par le penplc ct mis a mort 

K 
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srir-Ie-chamjy.'' Twice only we read, ''Juge par le jyeitjyle 
et mis en libei'te" And once this suggestive correction, 
*' Jiige ^>ar le j^evpJe et mis en liher a mort ! " the words 
en liher having a pen passed through them ; doubtless the 
poor creature to whom it referred was executed by mistake 
and the entry was altered to make all square I What mattered 
it to them ? 

By way of appendix to this weird ledger was a file of 
Bans pour 2b francs paid by Maillard to each murderer as he 
came in red-handed, all being endorsed by the recipient of this 
amount ; his name followed by his address and the statement 
of his trade or occupation. 

Little did he think when complying with this formality to 
entitle him to claim his disgraceful wage (which, however, he 
never received) that he was pronouncing his own conviction — 
for so it was, and on the Restoration it was by these data 
that the succeeding Government was enabled to trace out 
these ruthless butchers of the helpless and innocent victims, 
and, after a formal prosecution, to send them to the Bagjies 
for life. 

Among papers of tliis period and chiss were those relating 
to the wholesale massacre of the College de St-Firmin. The 
following singular I U, which I copied, will serve to show the 
principle on which such work was done :— 

*' Commune de Paris. 

" Tlie citoycn treasurer of the Couiniiuie will please to pay 
to Gilbert Petit the sum of 48 livres, in consideration of the 
time, viz., two days, employed by him and three of his com- 
rades in despatching the priests of St-Firmin, according to the 
requisitions made to us by the section of Sfois- Culottes who 
hired them for that purpose. 

Dated ** a la Maison Commune, 
'* This 4th day of Ventose, \\t\\ year of Liherfe and Ist of £lgalite. 

** Signed Nicoul and Jdrome Lamarck, 

*' Commissaires <le la Commune.'* 
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It is endorsed, — 

** Received the sum of 48 livres. 

** Gilbert Petit x his mark. 



if 



All the papers seized at the house of Robespierre on his Hoix^pierre's 
arrestation were preserved here, and most unique and 
characteristic were they, as well as fatally compromising. 
The most curious consisted of a bundle of anonymous letters 
containing menaces, warnings and insults. One such letter was 
accompanied by a singular and somewhat elaborate pen-and- 
ink sketch or caricature. It represented the democrat himsel f <»iiastiy 

, , . , , . . , caricatures. 

seateil on a tomb bearmg the comprehensive epitaph, — 

"Cy git toute la France." 

His feet rested on two volumes, respectively labelled Coustitntion 
de 1792, and Constitution de 1793. This centre was sur- 
rounded with guillotines each having a label, to signify that it 
had served to exterminate an entire class of society — nobles, 
landowners, politicians, ministers, statesmen, savants, officials, 
priests, etc. On the last page is represented ''Monsieur de 
Paris,'* the executioner being the only individual left alive, and 
whom Rol>espierre himself is therefore in the act of guillotining, 
in order, as intimated by a note at foot, that the tyrant 
having caused the whole of the French nation to l)e disposed 
of, and no longer needing the services of the headsman, he 
may reign in peace over all France. In another of these cari- 
catures Robespierre was represented holding a drinking-glass in 
his left hand, while in his right he holds over it a human heart 
from which he is squeezing the blood. 

In another pigeon-hole we found the jn-oces -verb fd of the 
post-mortem examination of Mirabeau, proving that intemper- 
ance, and not poison, had been the cause of his death. 

Among a mass of papers relating to the Orleans family Kicaiit«i's 
was a characteristic autograph letter signed Louis-Philippe- ^^^"^^ 
Joseph {ItJgalite)y and addressed to his daughter, regulating 
her expenses, at the time when, having compounded with his 
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creditors, he was living on an annual allowance of 200,000 
livres. 

In it the Duke desires the Princess to limit her expenses 
to 4000 livres a month, and directs that her establishment 
shall consist of a gouventante, a fenwu* de chamhi'e, and a 
single valet de pied. She is also to keep only one *' carosse a 
deux chevaux pour se prornener deiix on trois fois pc$r 
seniaiiiey 

The Princess appears to have been hiding in Brussels, and 
this letter was entrusted by her father to a female servant, 
who, bribed by the self-constituted Government of France, 
betrayed her employers and revealed their place of conceal- 
ment, handing over the letter to the President de la 
RepHhliipie. 

When the writer indited this familiar communication it 
certainly could not have occurred to him that it would find its 
way into the historical archives of his country, and be read 
and commented on by subsequent generations, to whom it 
aftbrds an unexpected glimpse of the arcana of royal family- 
life under the pressure of most un-regal circumstances. 
The Kings Haviug intimately known several surviving members of the 

Abbe Edgew^orth's family, 1 make no apology for mentioning 
here that venerable, simple-minded and courageous ecclesi- 
astic, more especially as his personality has a special interest 
for all who deplore the folly and cruelty of the generation and 
the nation in which he lived. 

He was cousin to Maria Edge worth's singular and not 
very admirable father, and when he went to France assumed 
the name of 8t-Firmin from a property he owned in Ireland 
which was so called. 

The office of confessor to the unfortunate monarch 
Louis XVI., which the good Abbe undertook at the request 
of the Princess Elizabeth, the King's sister, was at that 
moment necessarily one of considerable danger, for so sus- 
picious were the members of the Assemhlee of everyone 
who approached their royal prisoner, that they were most 
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Qflwilling to allow him to administer the last sacraments to 
the King lest he should have been instructed by the Royalists 
to forestall the intended execution by employing a poisoned 
wafer. 

Having at length accorded a reluctant consent to the 
admission of the Abb^ into the Kings cell, they desired him 
to make out a list of whatever he might require for the 
function proposed. Having no writing materials at hand, 
he took a scrap of torn paper and wrote down upon it his 
requirements, which were looked over and signed by the 
Conseil du Temple^ the paper being then handed by M. Sibire 
to if. Godard Chanohie Ho7ioraire de N-Dame, from whom 
the objects in question were received. 

This apparently valueless piece of paper was preserved in a valuable 
the family of M. Godard, and passed to successive generations 
of his descendants. By one of these it was sold to Monsieur 
Lai'epxlet the expert, who owned a fine collection of auto- 
graphs, and in whose catalogue of those treasures he estimates 
its value at 3000 francs. It was at that time framed between 
two sheets of glass, so that both sides might be read, and was 
secured in a black frame, the spandrils filled up -with Jlevrs dr 
Us. It still exists, and is now in the collection of M, (lahriel 
Chararay, 

A singular incident was the finding in the Rue de la 
Chaussee-d'Antin in Paris, on the 2d December 1874, an 
ancient gold watch, which was carried to that most curious 
receptacle le Bureau des ohjets jyerdns. 

This watch was of antiquated make and ponderous form, i^mi« xvt.h 
and on opening it, there was found inside the case — a loose one ^^^^ 
after the fashion of early days — the following inscription, 

"Cette Montkk 

A APPARTKNl' AT Koi 

Louis XVI. 
Et a etk remise par S. M. 

A L'AbBK ElXiKWORTII 

Dans la Voititrk 

Qui le Conduisait 

A l'kciiafaud." 
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On the outer case were engraved the arms of France, sur- 
mounted by a cross. 

[How this inscription came to. be indited is puzzling. There 
are two accounts of the last hours of Louis XVI., both fascinat- 
ingly interesting, and both seemingly marvellously accurate, 
for when placed side by side they support and supplement 
each other throughout. One is by Cldry, the faithful valet, 
and the other by the Ahhe Edge worth himself. Trifling 
discrepancies, however, there. always are in narratives prepared 
by writers who have not agreed to concoct their production. 
One such discrepancy occurs concerning this watch. The 
Ahh^ says, in passing, that the King gave it to Cldry. Cl^ry, 
on the other hand, goes into minute detail concerning the 
contents of the King's pockets — says he placed them all 
(specifically mentioning the watch), together with his ring, on 
to the mantelpiece, and that subsequently he desired that his 
ring, his seal, and a packet containing locks of hair of all his 
family to which he would have added one of his own, but 
that it was impossible, for all Clary's efforts, to obtain permis- 
sion to use a pair of scissors — should be given **Jt la Reine, 
h, ma femme " ; lx)tli narratives specify that he had the courage 
to give her her title, and the Editors of the Edition of 1821 
add in a note that these articles were conveyed *^ entre hs 
7nnin.s des Princes " l)y the devoted M. de Jarjaye. But 
Cldry never again mentions the wat<5h at all. Had it been 
given to the Ah1}e it would certainly now be still in possession 
of his family. It would seem almost as if Cl^ry had never 
apprehended that it was given to him, or had failed to take 
it away through fear, and that some less legitimate possessor 
had had it inscril)ed simply to enhance its selling value. No 
one was in attendance on the King that morning but Clery 
and the Ahhe\ and whoever obtained possession of the watch 
may well have failed to distinguish to which of the two he 
gave it. — R. H. B.] 
rheAbW'B When the survivors of the unfortunate royal family of 

atterdayn. pj.^^^^^^ retired to Holyrood House, the ^466^ Edgeworth 
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accompanied them. He became very infirm during the last 

years of his life, but was tenderly nursed by the Ihichesse 

(t AngouJeme} He used to relate that on the severance of 

the King's head from his body by the couperat of the 

guillotine, when the hourrrau seized it by the hair to hold 

it up to the populace, he dashed the blood across his face 

as he stood on the platform, and it was thus besprinkled 

that he passed through the mob, who stood back making 

way for him with a sort of superstitious awe. 

It was a by no means unusual incident in these frenzied Pneste durin 
and hasty executions for the priest who stood near offering uon. 
his whispered consolations and exhortations to the victims, 
to find his soutane splashed with their blood. 

There was in France a party who asserted that the sublime 
exhortation attributed to the ^/>/>er Edge worth as addressed to 
the King when ascending the scaftbld, was never uttered ; but 
among the survivors of the Edge worth family it is held to 
be beyond doubt that the last words the murdered monarch 
ever heard in this world were, '" Fils de St-Ij)uis! monfez 
au ciel. 

[^[^ Sneyd Edgeworth says in his Memoir that when the 
Ahlw was asked if he had used these words — " which," he adds, 
" everybody has heard of, and believes that he addressed to the 
King " — he replied that it was quite likely they had come to 
his lips, but that as it would have been without premeditation, 
they did not remain distinctly in his memory of the disturbing 

* In the Memoir of the Jft/V by CharlcH Sneyd Edgeworth, who describes 
himself as liis "nearest surviving relative "(in 1815), very interesting details are 
given of the mode of his escai>e after the King's execution, and of his subsequently 
getting to £n(rland safely, out much broken in health. He appeal^ to have 
lookea forward to spending the remainder of his days in peace among his own 
family, but was induced by high motives to accept the mission of Waring im- 
fwirtant despatches to Louis XVIII. in his exile in Belgium, I think, but inteudin<^ 
to return home. He yielded, however, to I^ouis' urgent request that he should 
remain with him as his chai)lain. Later on his habitual self-devotion led him 
to go to minister to some French prisonei-s at Mittau, among whom he caught 
a fever which carried him off in five days, on :J2d May 1807. The Duchesse 
d'Angoulenie, mindful of his services to her dyin<( father, hastened to his bed- 
side and tended him till he died. The Memoir does not seem very clear as to 
Louis XVIlL*s movements. — R. H. B. 
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and terrible hour of the execution through all the vicissitudes 
that had befallen him since. In a brief Memoir of him by the 
Rev. Thos. England, 1818, the author remarks, in a note, on 
the circumstance of the Ahbe having omitted mention of '* this 
sublime apostrophe '* from his narrative of the last moments 
of the King, adding, *'the motive of such an omission is 
obvious." 

In the said narrative, however, the Abbe dwells at some 
length on two other incidents of the supreme hour. The first 
is the ditticulty the King had in climbing the stairs leading up 
to the scaffold, so that he had to assist him by taking his arm, 
and that he felt a momentary alarm lest the fortitude and 
dignity of which he had given such good proof were going to 
fail him at the last. When they had reached the top, however, 
he saw that he was all himself, and that it was only the 
material difficulty presented by narrow treads, to which he 
was wholly unaccustomed, that had put him out. It might 
well be that during that momentary alarm it should have 
occurred to him to raise his courage by calling up the image 
of his sainted ancestor. The other is the strenuous determina- 
tion with which the King resisted the indignity of being 
pinioned (se debattit, he even says, if I remember right), till 
he reminded him how Christ was handled by His executioners. 
He then firmly said that he yielded only to that high 
example. — R. H. B.] 

in hwtoricai Duriug thc Hfc of Sausou the executioner, whether moved 
by remorse or converted to royalism, he never omitted to have 
a mass said for the King yearly on the anniversary of his 
execution at the " Expiatory Chapel." 

rhe^ciwiof Among the earlier prison registers I one day asked to see 

the ecrou of Ravaillae. M. Labatte, who knew the exact spot 
in which any piece of information was to be found, even amidst 
the bewildering labyrinth of which he alone held the clue, at 
once produced the singular and dilapidated old volume con- 
taining it, and opened it at the very page ; it is a curious 
bibliographical relic, very difficult to make out, written in the 



x>int. 



itAvaillac. 
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crabbed style and character of the time, nearly every word 
being contracted ; it, however, clears up one historical fallacy, 
for it states this regicide to have been not as commoDly 
believed a Jesuit but a praticien. This tki-mi is followed, 
a little further on, by an accurate report of hia trial and 
of the mode and circumstances of his execution. I may 
oention, for the satiafaction of such of my readers as are 
•luposed to explore what remains of the historical archives 
of France, that this wonderful old ledger was not destroyed, 
and as late as the year 1875 it was again produced, at my 
request, by the present archivist, M. Labatte's son. 

The ivrou of Jacques Clement, and the report of his sen- ti 
tence, seem to have been lost, but',,' 
that of Damiens and the account 
of his trial, with all its terrifying 
detail, were shown me. 

A more recent but scarcely less 
interesting trial and execution, the 
record of which formed part of the 
criminal muniments of France, was 
that of the world-famed highway- 
man, Cartouche, in cbaracter greatly ti 
resembling our distinguished bandit ^' 
Robin Hood; also that of Xlandrin, 
and many others ; . but the former of these was accompanied 
with so much dramatic detail that my readers may not object 
to a recapitalation of the circumstances. 

Cartouche, it appears, though not tall, wa.s a man not only 
of immensely powerful frame but of irou will, aud, even on 
the rack, maintained the most determined silence us to the 
names of his band, persuaded as he was of their fidelity and 
attachment, and confident that they must be preparing to 
rescue him if only at the last moment on the scaffold : still, 
torture after torture was applied and undergone and no signs 
of deliverance appeared ; his constancy and trustfulness, 
however, did not give way, though now Ijis limbs were so 
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dislocated and mangled that he could no longer vi^alk to 
the place of execution, but was of necessity carried by the 
executioners vcdefs. It was only when he found himself* 
beneath the very shadow of the fearful instrument of death 
that his heroic faith, but, even then, not his spirit, gave way. 
Finding himself betrayed and deserted by those whom he 
felt he would never have abandoned, his heart was fired with 
disappointment and indignation. 

HiH execution. ** Stay," shoutcd hc to the men who were supporting his 
shattered form, '* I have revelations to make." 

He was consequently carried back in this mutilated con- 
dition to his cell — the gloomy, terror-striking, condemned cell, 
the witness and confidant of all that is most appalling to the 
human heart. Pens and paper were brought him, and the 
miserable prisoner made a supreme eflfort to write down the 
names of his faithless followers. It was in vain. His hand 
was no longer in a condition to serve Nhim, so the fatal declara- 
tion was dictated from his bloodstained lips and signed by 
proxy. It (consisted of thirty names, and was headed by 
those of DuchS.telet and two well-known and handsome 
courtezans — his mistresses ! 

The only satisfaction obtained for him, however, was 
vengeance ; for his sentence was in no way commuted. The 
prison record survives to tell us he was ronipu vij\ and a note 

Broken on ihv adds that lic Hvcd twclvc mortal hours on the wheel. In the 
Genevevan library is still to be seen his skull, bequeathed by 
himself to the fathers of that monastery, within the graveyard 
of wliich he requested to be buried. 

The/rroiiof ln tlic Rcffistcr of the Bastille (another of the archives of 

the rrefeeture), I found the names of Cartouche and of Vol- 
taire inscribed on the same page, and observed that the latter, 
entered as ** Francois Arouet," was incarcerated there pour 
crimes de poesies. 

Another coincidental circumstance in the lives of these 
two respectively celebrated individuals, is that after Car- 
touche as a boy was met in the streets of Rouen by his 
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ande, and was rescued from the gipsies, to whom he had joined 
himself, he was brought to Paris and placed for a time at the 
same Jesuit college where Voltaire was educated. 

Cartouche was remarkable for a certain chivalry, both of Hi» chivalry 

- ,. , , 1 1 1 T • .1 with women. 

feeling and demeanour, and, when ladies were m the ease, 
also a certain courtesy in his treatment of them : he was 
brave and generous, and he had a strong sense of humour. 
His history, which was full of the most romantic adven- 
tores, was dramatised even during his life, and he used 
to assist at the performance.* He understood how to com- 
mand men, and was a very king in his authority over 
them, but the oaths by which he bound them to him were 
very stringent, and he claimed the power of life and death 
over them. 

A young man having expressed a desire to become one 
of his band, he asked for his antecedents. **I was two years,** 
.said he, " in a lawyer's office, and one year I was in tliat of 
a police inspector." 

*' That will do," said Cartouche, apparently unconscious of 
the sarcasm ; '* that apprenticeship will (rount the same as three 
years in my profession." 

The skill with which he continued for years to elude the 
vigilance of the police was perfectly marvellous ; but all 
things come to an end, and his end was the Ch&telet. 

No sooner was he captured than all Paris flocked to see Marwbaie do 
him ; the more privileged were admitted : among these was 
the Marechale de Boufflers, whose interest in visiting him 
oonsiated in that she had seen him once before under very 
different circumstances. 

One night when the Duchess had retired to rest, her window 
being open on account of the heat, she was awakened by 
someone stirring near her bed, and presently by the light 
of her veillefiise she distinguished the figure of a man. Terri- 

^ When iu Paris not long ago I Haw the di-ama of (Virtouclie |)erfoniuHl in the 
Tki.dtre de ta IHace-du-VhiUelet^ built on the H|H)t where .st<KKl this prison in which 
C^utoQcbe was executed. 
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fied beyond measure, she did uot venture to move, mor^ 
especially as she saw he was armed. 

He, however, lighted a bougie and, approaching, said iim 
polished tones and making a respectful obeisance, — 

" Madame la Duchesse, you have nothing to fear ; I am 
pursued and had no choice but to enter by your window. 
I am tired and hungry, and must have supper and a bed." 

The Duchess started. ** Nay," he continued, " I have no 
bad intentions ; I know how to conduct myself with ladies ; 
a sofa will suffice, but it must be in this room, for I am not 
in circumstances to let myself be seen in your house. I am 
now going to retire behind this screen after I have rung 
the bell ; when your servant appears, you must, upon what 
pretext you please, order up a cold chicken, a loaf and a 
bottle of champagne, and you will take care in no way to 
betray me. When I have eaten and slept I shall quietly 
withdraw.'* 

The Marechale, too frightened to resist, did as she was 
bidden, and Cartouche made an excellent supper ; he then 
lay down and was soon soundly asleep. As may be supposed, 
Madame de Boufflers did not close her eyes ; the situation, 
to say the least, was an awkward one. Still, true to his 
word, Cartouche on waking took a most courteous leave and 
departed, thanking his hostess for her hospitality. Next 
morning he sent her a hamper of the finest champagne. 

When Madame de Boufflers went to see him at the 
C!hiltelet he expressed his regret that he was unable to re- 
ceive her with similar hospitality to that she had bestowed 
on him. On leaving she gave him two loiiis, 

M. d'Argenson proved an incomparable HeutenanUijencral 
de police, and yet it was during his term of office that 
Cartouche effected the daring robbery of the Palais-Crnrlinal 
which threw a universal terror over the town. Many families 
took refuge at Versailles, while others went off* to their 
chdteaux, for it was known that Cartouche was ambuscaded in 
the Uinliene of Paris with his band of forty or fifty robbers, 
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and that a detachment of them had dared to waylay and 
strip the Cardinal de Gfevres on his way back to Bourges. 
To detail the products of this robbery, it was specified that 
the Cardinal had lost only his pectoral cross, his pontifical ring, 
t€D louis he had in his puree, besides a pasty of redbreasts 
ie was taking home, and two bottles of Tokay he had won 
at piquet. 

This Cardinal de Gevres it seems was ixjiu gonnnef^ but 
very scrupulous as to his principles. Nothing would induce 
iiim to play for money lest he should lose what he considered 
the property of the poor ; for the same reason he would 
not indulge in the purchase of game, valuable wines, pinmeurs 
or delicacies of any kind, though he would willingly play 
for such stakes and sometimes won a bottle of Schiraz worth 
twelve or fifteen louis ; if he was unlucky and lost, he got out 
of his debt by giving a collection of his 'tnandevioifs and 
pastorals, of which he would carry about, each time he came 
to Paris, fifty copies superbly bound and with gilt leaves, and 
everyone was pleased to have the good old Cardinal at his 
house, and it was quite an undei-stood thing that his debts 
of honour were to be paid in his own way. The bandits 
who robl^d His Eminence refused to take anything from 
his secretary, the Abbe Cerutti, saying he was too good- 
looking a fellow and too jolly to be molested. 

'* Ah you are so considerate towards him/' said the 
Cardinal, *' you might as well give him one bottle of the Hun- 
garian wine and half the pie.'' 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! " answered Cartouche, ** he is heartily 
welcome, and if he likes to go shares with us let him join 
our mess." On which condition, however, the Secretary de- 
clined the concession. 

The Cardinal was much scandalised when one of the troupe 
said he suspected the said secretary was a woman in dis- 
guise. *' Mais malhenre^tx /" said His Eminence, '* do you not 
know that it would be a sacrilege ? What right have you to 
accuse me of being a hypocrite and a d^bauche ? " Cartouche, 
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Cartouche as 
a nun. 



Madame de 
Cruquy'fl ac- 
count of him. 



coming up at the moment, gave the bandit so heavy a blow 
with his doubled fist that he sent him rolling on the ground, 
adding, as he foamed with rage, **That will teach you to 
insult Nosseif/yieurs le Clergc and to attack the Cardinal de 
Bourges who remitted all his tithes when his parishioners 
had been damaged by the hail." 

Count de Jarnac used to relate the following episode in the 
adventurous life of Cartouche. Being once in great danger 
of being apprehended, he had recourse to woman's apparel as 
a disguise. His face was pretty rather than handsome, and 
many a woman might have envied his soft, peach-like com- 
plexion. Thus attired, he assumed the manner of an ingenue 
peasant, and applying to the toitriere of the Abbey of Notre- 
Danie-de- Bon- Se cows at Paris, craved employment as a 
servant, alleging that his desire was to remain there concealed 
to escape the dishonest attentions of his master's son, a 
notorious libertine. The story was so naively told that he 
was received without further inquiry, and he acquitted himself 
so zealously of the duties required of him that he grew into 
high favour with the community. At the end of a month he 
requested an interview with the Abbess — who was a great 
lady of the house of Rohan-Chabot — thanked her for having 
given him shelter and for all the kindness lie had received, 
at the same time laying on the table a sealed letter which he 
trusted to her honour not to open till a certain time after his 
departure. When the prescribed time came, the letter, being 
opened, was found to contain a safe - conduct, signed by 
Cartouche, the highwayman, for all the house of Kohan- 
Chabot. 

Madame de Crequy s recollections of Cartouche are pictur- 
esque and interesting, and they give an impressive idea of 
the constabulary force and protection in the capital under 
the Grand Monarque. 

It was reported that Cartouche was once more in Paris, 
and terror spread through the town. Social re-unions were 
almost suspended, for it was not safe to go through the streets 
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without an escort of well-armed and robust valets. When a 
bridge had to be crossed the danger was still greater, and 
tie occupants of a carriage would wait till several others came 
op so as to cross in company. 

The Paris watch was becoming desperate, for the 

residence of their chief had been so thoroughly stripped by 

Cartouche in person that the chef of the night police resolved 

to use no more plate and to employ tin or iron spoons. 

Every day some new and daring exploit of the band came to 

terrorise the public, and it was no uncommon thing for those 

who could not afford the protection of more than one or two 

servants, to apply to their wealthier neighbours to let them 

join company in passing through the streets. As for the 

commanding officer of the Gardes fraiiqaises, he was perfectly 

beivildered with applications from all quarters of the town 

for sentinels and escorts. The Jlousqiietaires had at first 

rather enjoyed this variation from their ordinary work, and 

had displayed a most reassuring activity, but it was soon 

found they produced more noise than work, and preferred 

amusing themselves with the pretty wives and daughters of 

the shopkeepers to protecting their goods, and they soon 

ceased to inspire the bourgeoisie with any confidence in their 

prowess or their utility. In short, since the disturbances of 

the Fronde, Paris had never been in a state of so much alarm 

and apprehension. 

The Marquise de Baufirement was a privileged pcrsou, and Madame de 
amidst all these troubles used to distribute passes to her ^"^"""*'"'- 
special friends, which were always respected by these night 
marauders. Great astonishment was naturally aroused by 
this proof of the lady s credit with Cartouche, which, how- 
ever, was easily understood when it became known by what 
means she obtained it. 

The Marquise had retired for the night, and having dis- 
missed her women as soon as she was undressed was seated in 
a loose wrapper in her boudoir engaged in writing a journal 
of the day's events. It was about two o'clock in the morn- 
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ing when she was surprised ])y a muffled sound proceeding froncr: 
the cliimney. While she was listening, a shower of dust an<S 
soot, swallows' nests and (fehris came tumbling down, foUowecH 

immediately by a man of fine proportions, armed to the teeth 

With an ease and elegance of manner which completed her" 
surprise, he removed from the carpet the rubbish which had_ 
fallen near the lady's feet, and then making her a graceful 
bow, inquired whom it was he had the honour of addressing. 

" Monsieur/' she replied, '' 1 am Madame de Bauffrement, 
but as I am in no way acquainted with you I should be glad 
to be informed why you are paying me a visit at two in the 
morning, and why you prefer arriving by the chimney ? " 

" Madame," answered the courteous intruder, " it is by an 
unintentional accident that I happen to find myself in your 
presence, and as I have no wish to trouble you with mine, I 
shall be obliged to you to conduct me to the door of your 
hAtel." 

As he spoke, out he drew a pistol from his belt with one 
hand, and witli the other took up a lighted houf/ie. 

The Marquise liesitated to move. 

"Madame," said he, ** I must bog you will make more 
haste," and he cocked his pistol ; ** we will go downstairs 
together, and you will be good enough to desire your Suisse 
to pull the cordon." 

** Speak lower, speak lower, sir," said the Marquise, 
*' Monsieur de Bauffrement might hear you, and what would 
ho think of a man's voioe in my room at this hour ? " 

** Vui on a wrap, madame, and don't go on to the stairs 
in such inadequate clothing," replied Cartouche, not in the 
least disconcerted. 

All went smoothly except that as soon as the strange 
visitor liad left the house the Marquise's courage gave way, 
and she was obliged to sit down in the Suisses lodge. At 
this moment a knock was heard on the shutter, which the 
servant opened. 

** M. lo Suisse," said the voioe of the stranger they had just 
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parted with, " I have travelled to-night about two leagues 
over the roofs, pursued by nunichards. You need not therefore 
tell your master that my visit here was one of gallantry, for I 
am not Madame de Bauffrement's lover ; and if you make any 
mischief you will have to settle it with Cartouche ; but the 
day after to-morrow I will let you have news by post." 

Madame de Bauffrement went upstairs and roused her 
husband, who would not believe the extraordinary story, and 
persisted it must have been a nightmare. This theory, how- 
ever, had to be discarded when, two days after, a respectful 
and well-written letter arrived containing a sauf-conduit for 
Madame de Bauffrement, and an authorisation to her to give 
passes to her family. The letter was accompanied by a little 
box containing a magnificent diamond. 

The Marquis had this stone valued by Mme. Lempereur, 
who priced it at 2000 emis, a sum which he immediately 
deposited for the Hotel-Dieu, with the treasurer of Notre- 
Dame. 

Cartouche made several inroads on Paris Avith his band Duchaujift 
before he was taken. Strange to say, his trial lasted nineteen ^^*^ **''^* 
months. The discipline as well as the fascination he exercised 
over his band was almost unlimited, but something roused 
the jealousy and enmity of Duchatelet, his second in command, 
and this man, though altogether wanting in the qualities to 
enable him to replace him, ultimately betrayed him to the 
police. 

M. Labatte 8 domain also included a hall appropriated to the Thesearcii 
use of those who, having obtained the necessary authorisation, "^'"* 
came there to search the legal and historical archives ; lawyers 
seeking for precedents or for judicial usages, individuals 
ferreting out pedigrees or the past histories of lauds and 
estates, writers desirous of plunging into historical chronicles 
or the antecedents of families. Here were writing-tables The uhieHp- 
provided with, as the stage directions have it, " Unit ce qiiil/ant iTumw. 
pour ecrire,'' and in the midst of them a large round table, 
sacred to the sole and separate use of M. Alexandre Dumas 

L 
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{2>ire), No one ever profaned it; he left his blottiug-book 
containing his unfinished MS. notes, de touts cori/iayice, and 
as he left them so he expected to find them again. His 
collahorateurs accompanied him, i.e., whenever it pleased this 
monarch of letters to summon his cabinet. He was in the habit 
of coming at all hours and of remaining a longer or a shorter 
time as the fancy took him, or his other occupations enabled 
him ; and as he could not afford to waste an instant, the 
accurate, punctual, observant M. Labatte was his man. 
Concealment It is gricvous to think that nearly all the rare and signifi- 

of the archives. ^^^^ historical curiositics I havc described have ceased to exist ! 
When the Franco-Prussian War came to disturb the country, 
my good old friend, M. Labatte pere, was no more, but to use 
his own words addressed to myself, " there was such a feeling 
of soUdarite among those in charge of these their country's 
valuables that a sense of the duty of protecting them had 
never been known to fail among their guardians ; " conse- 
quently his son and successor had taken the precaution to 
anticipate a possible Prussian invasion by taking up some of 
the boards of the room in which they were stored, and con- 
cealing them tliere. 
Destroyed by In tliis suuggcry they lay safely ensconced and had escaped 
ards. '"™""' foreign detection ; it was left for the mad fury of the natives 
and ** citizens " to destroy their own treasures ; the wretched 
Camrmmards, under the impression that the prefecture con- 
tained criminal reports prejudicial to the fraternity of rogues, 
thought it a fine opportunity to make a big blaze, which 
should at the same time produce a sight suited to their coarse 
and fanatical instincts, and insure the vindictive destruction 
of all the instruments of justice, law and order, and with 
them all that could betray the iniquitous rascals, whether 
convicts or at large, whose dossiers were stored there. 

When I visited Paris after the war, I had not heard of the 
death of my good old friend of former days, and among visits 
of interest 1 was anxious to pay was one to him, for I had 
made up my mind he would have a long list of interesting 
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things to tell me. I accordingly betook myself to the 
quarters to which the oflSce of the Prefectorial archives had 
been removed, and asked for M. Labatte. I was shown into a 
long room surrounded with shelves and pigeon-holes, and 
seated at a desk at the extremity of a long table I observed an 
elderly gentleman with white hair, towards whom I advanced, 
thinking how very little M. Labatte had altered during the 
last ten or twelve years. To my surprise, he did not come 
forward to meet me, but rose from his chair and looked 
at me with a mystified expression. 

" Ah ! M. Labatte," said J, " I compliment you, for I must 
have altered considerably more than yourself as you don't 
seem to recognise me.'* The poor man, still more bewildered, 
declared he had never seen me before, which obliged me to 
recall to his memory the pleasant interviews we had so many 
years before, and the correspondence that had followed them 
after my return to England. At last an amused smile came 
over his fSewe as he exclaimed, — 

" Ah ! j'y suis, c'est que vous me prenez pour mon pauvre 
pere que j'ai perdu hdlas ! avant la guerre. Heureusement il 
n'a pas vu brAler tons les tresors historiques dont il faisait tant 
de cas! 
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CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL CELEBRITIES IN BELGICM 

lli'iiri Coimciciice, the Fieinisli WhIut Scott — ExcurnionM with Him 
lii*r;;h('ni Kuy.M'U'ih* -CJlieel Tongi'rhx) Everbode -Vicissituden of 
tlM».s<» M(»iuiMt<*ri<'s Curious Incident - Conscience's ConservatiHin — 
()I(l-\Vorl<l Mode of Lif(» His Death and Funeral — Ghent Local 
** Characters " Women oi tlie UpiMT Ten -Toilettes — Menu — The 
l>inn(*r comes Ut an Knd —Cards -Finah? of the Entertainment — A 
FU'inisli Funeral Funeral Dinner Thv fir f/uinaf /e — Monseiji^eur Bracq, 
Bishop ni (ihent The Graiuhi Dame — Merchant Princes -The Bracq 
Family History of Tlieir Fortune Vis.t the Begginhof— CuriooB 
Details Call on th(» Qu<'en \Uh} -A Venerable Fossil — Freedom of the 
Order Curious ComjH^nsation - The Consul's Wife— Characteristic 
Anecdote An I nt4'ri*sting Gossip -Chn»nicles of Ghent — An Excavated 
Fortune A Bengal on Hors(»back Story of a Ruby Pin- -A Rapidly- 
increasin;^ Family Triplets- A Seri<»us Practical J(»ke — A Parvenue — 
Steiwly industry Small lin/itiinjyt'H Philij)part A Domestic Robbery 

lUrthday Hou<pu'ts- I^>st and Found rniversity Professors — An 
Alnjyeur The AlH»yeus<»s of the Middle Ages — The Marrh^ rfr 
Vtinlnfli A Uemarkable Ke^^ister A Profitabh* Chance — The Murder 
out A Cheap Present (\nirans Sir Hamilton Seymour — Charlefl 
li(»ver The Children of King Ijt^ojxild Birth of Empress Charlotte — 
M. |)ucp<'ti:iux His Widesprejui Charities Sudden Death — ViHit 
St-HulK'rt in Ardi'iines Incident <>f Faith in the Cun» liegend of 
St HulKMt Tlu' PrescrilKHl Regime The lim--The Church— The 
Monastery now a Ueformatory- Thi* Ah moftlfr -Cuivs - The Treasury 
<»f St-HnU'rt Belies -His Stole His Key His Hunting Horn— The 
Cantatorium Ancient Ijegends Calvin's Son cure<l and converted 
there King lieojMjld's Sarcophagus The Village -The Tahh (Tl/dt^ 

The (In»tte de Han Discussion on the Cun»s A PrtHk»ces8or 
Ut Pasteur. 

When I look back over many pleasant friendships in Belgium, 
I feci that the prime place in my memory belongs to Henri 
(/onsciencte, ** the Flemish Walter Scott," as he was styled. 

To mc Iff'uri Consrlrttres work is that of a conscientious, 
Flemish painter, who takes any subject and makes of it the 
best that rua be made. Ilis historical romances — always the 
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I hiaUirfof his own country— may perhaps be likened to those 

' <i ScoM, though I think we must note that they are not 

Kndefed tedious with long dry passages, and they are 

eitreraely spirited and engaging; for example, "The Lion of 

FIiDtiera," "The Battle of the Spurs of Gold," and others; hut 

his domestic romances are altogether eornm generis, and they 

IR interesting, not only as narratives of household life in a 

leniDtiy of the interior existence of which we know little, 

mt they are valuable as stereotyped pictures of national 

AuBCteristics and ethics which will subsist long after the 

iriubl« ehftnge*> which come over all social conditions have 

lorn away all peculiarities 

1 levelled all nationalities. 

Ail Belgians seem to be 

htanilly cananicr.% and 

eience was no exception 

p the nile. He asserted with 

I self complacency tlmt 

k hftd never travelled fifty 

ilea from the place of his 

rtl). and when one knows 

, one has a clue to the 

rit that pervades his pages, 

I to the simplicity alike of 

plot auil his language. ii>:mii oi^scirmk in i».ii> 

■incty-nine writers out of 

hundred would make a point of travelling, in order to 
■ve and compare and appreciate, before they began a work 
r imagination ; but the hundredth, while lacking the advan- 
} iicquircd by this means, is a v;iluable unit in the world 
r letters, liecause he has, in all probability, not only retained 
flhe freshness of the heart," but he describes his own un- 
pliiaticated impressions unbiassed by the influences of subjec- 
vity, and if his pages invite ua, it is not that we may soar 
rtth him into the realms of fancy, l)ul that we may cou 
naplate typical descriptions of home life. 
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As I had already reviewed, in English periodicals, many of 
Conscience 8 books, I felt I knew him at once, and it was a 
great pleasure to us both to meet. 

ConscicTice'H Being a stranger in Conscience s country, he made it one 

courtesy. ^£ ^j^^ dutics of liospitality to lionise me about the town of 
Antwerp, which he was then occupying, and we spent a 
delightful time visiting ancient buildings, venerable founda- 
tions, all more or less curious in character, and places not 
known to the general ** guide-book tourist/' 

As we walked along the broad streets of the noble old 
city, it was wonderful to see how well my companion was 
known, and how sincerely appreciated by his countrymen. 
I may really say without exaggeration, that out of every ten 
persons we passed, eight lifted their hats with a respectful 
obeisance to their beloved and admired novelist. Having 
asked him to take me into a bookseller's shop, where I wanted 

HUpopuUrity to inquire for a book, the shopman rushed forward with the 
greatest alacrity, exclaiming, ''Qiiy a-t-il pour voire service, 
Monsieur Conscience?'' In a second shop it was the same, 
almost enthusiastic, ''Que puis-je f aire pour vous, Monsieur 
Conscience f* the moment we entered. 

All true Flemings recognise in Conscience a literary patriot, 
for it was he who (aided by his friend, the historical painter, 
Wappers) organised an association, similar to that of the 
F^lihres of Provence, for the restoration and maintenance of 
the ancient Flemish tongue by means of a popular literature, 
the favourite subjects of which are episodes of Flemish history 

RcMonaforit. and talcs of Flemish life and character. Conscience's devoted- 
ness to this chosen task stood very much in the way of his 
advancement, for he persistently refused to write in any 
but the Flemish tongue, and it was not until 1854 (when 
his charming books were translated first into French, and 
then, rapidly, into English and German) that his fame 
began to spread, and then the truthfulness and simplicity 
of his style, the spirited treatment of his subject, and the 
vividness of his descriptions at once gained him not only 
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admirers, bat imitators, both within and beyond his own 
ooantry. 

Although Conscience's education was, in early youth, 
neglected by his parents, he applied himself so sedulously to 
the acquisition of knowledge generally, and, notably, the 
pecaliar branch of Philology, which had a special fascination 
for him, that he soon won a respected position among his 
countrymen, especially after he had served with distinction in 
the army, and had posts of honour conferred upon him. King 
Leopold was so satisfied with the accuracy of his knowledge 
of the language he had made his special study, that he 
appointed him teacher of it to the two young princes, and 
their sister, the Princess Charlotte. 

The first excursion I took with Conscience was to visit Excursions 
two very interesting Reformatories (respectively for boys^^^^^^^j 
and girls) at Berghem and Ruyselede in the wilds of the ^"y^ede. 
Campine, a considerable territory near Antwerp, many 
portions of which are uncultivable, and some are covered 
with heather. If this vast waste land remains waste, we must 
conclude it is uncultivable, as so industrious and frugal a 
people as the Belgians would certainly not neglect any 
possibility of turning it to account. Here and there, scattered 
over it, are farms and even villages, but they remain quaint, 
antiquated and poor. But the most important to which he took Excureiona 
me was the unique and curious village of Gheel, of which I gh^l"" ^ 
then heard for the first time (though I have since published 
a minute and authentic description of it), and whither for 
twelve centuries lunatics have been sent and farmed out to 
the inhabitants, who leave them at large, treating them as 
members of their families, and by the negative influences of 
domestic life have frequently succeeded in making them 
perfectly amenable to a mild but effectual control. Of course 
there are cases which will not admit of this rational treatment, 
and these are of necessity relegated to farms at a distance 
from the less violent patients. 

The whole system of Gheel has been changed since then, 
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Tongerloo. 



Kverb<i<le. 



ViciMii tildes 
of thene 
monaHterifty. 



taken in hand by medicos^ and placed under a systematic 
organisation which has, whether for better or worse, deprived 
it of the cachet^ which then marked it as a place entirely 
sui gene7ns. 

Another time Conscience took me to the venerable old Pre- 
monstratentian Monastery of 'rongerloo^ also in the Camptne, 
though in another direction. As this is a closed order, the 
opportunity was a valuable one, of which I did not neglect 
to avail myself, and we spent many hours in the spacious 
old library, examining the rare literary curiosities, illuminated 
MSS. and incwiahles, of which there is a fine collection. 
Nor did we leave till we had seen the farm and its de- 
pendencies, fruit garden and kitchen garden, with the dair)' 
where the butter is churned by turnspit dogs, the bakery and 
brewery, where, as well as in the vineyard and wine press, 
primitive usages still prevail. The chapel is an ancient and 
interesting part of the building, and the order being a wealthy 
one, all is kept in excellent repair. The habit these monks 
wear is white, and with their white caps they sometimes 
suggest to one they are so many chefs. On our return to take 
leave of the Superior, we found a meal thoughtfully prepared 
for us in the refectory. Conscience, it seemed, often passed 
two or three days at a time here, and also at another 
beautifully situated old monastery at Everhode^ and at yet 
another near W^starloo, 

When the Revolution dispersed all these communities, 
they took the precaution to bury all their money and valuables, 
which thus escaped plunder. The wealth of Tongerloo was 
saved in a very singular way. It was hastily collected and, 
whether in plate, books, or specie, was accepted as a deposit 
by a Dutch merchant, and the fathers (obliged to abandon 
their fine domain) left their property to chance, and their 
land and dwelling to it^ fate, and went their way into other 
countries to seek the hospitality of foreign monasteries. 
They remained absent for forty years, during which period 
they were never heard of, and but few remained alive at the 
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; but t 



I deputed 



tlu 



convened a meeting, ; 
umber to visit Amsterdam and see how c.i 
leir chaitelB »inl their money had fared. The honest 
'utcbman, whose principles seem to have been unusually 
are, was still living, nnd at once proceeded to return 
m not only all he had taken charge of, l)ut the interest 
the money ! The fatiiers, however, would not be out- 
le iu generosity, and refused to receive anything beyond 
trast it-self. They then re-entered their forsaken pro- 
ty, re-purchaaing a portion that had. in their absence, 
■n taken possession of, repaired the fine old building, 
[natated the chapel — an 
of considerable arcbi- 
:tund importance — and 
iheo settled down with re- 
duced nambera in tlie home 
from which civil war had 
long exiled them. The 
r who remained were 
joined by otherE, and at the 
lime of my visit not one 
of the original fraternity 
stinrived. 

Thift is the unler wliicli, 
in England, is called that of 
the " White Friars." 

With Honri Conaciciice Flemish conservatism was a sortcona 
>f religion ; he lived and he revelled in the past of his country ; " 
le loved not only its language but its traditions, and the sole 
ibject <if his literary industry was to inspire hts countrymen 
ith these retroapieient scntiineNta, 

I remarked that in all that he brought to ray notice his 
iriotie pride was concciitrateil im Flandi-ra as such. All 
lat WHB venerable in the moimmcnts, monasteries iustitu- 
ms and foundations nf past centuries excited his own cDthu- 
nud his desire was to enlist mine also in their behalf 
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I found the fever catching, and whether it was the merits* 
the beauties and the healthy surviving action of all these 
things that recommended them to me, or merely the con- 
viction with which he developed to me their detail and 
history, I soon began to share his admiration. I felt almost 
as if I were living in another age, impressed as I was by 
the persistent tone of Conscience's remarks and surrounded 
by the tangible objects which seemed there on purpose to 
illustrate them. 
Old-world I ought to add I was eminently grateful to him for this 

new experience of life, this fresh direction of thought. It 
was a living glimpse of the simplicity of old-world ways; 
not merely in ideal, as when momentarily abstracted by the 
imaginative pages of a book ; but in actuality a veritable 
episode inserted in the artificial commonplace of nineteenth 
century *' civilisation." 

At the time I speak of, Euglish families had not invaded 
the old Flemish cities as they have since, and the venera- 
tion these inspired was not desecrated by familiarity. Al- 
though domestic life went on there among the inhabitants 
in all its inevitable detail of human exigencies, old habits, 
customs, manners, and ethics still prevailed, and it was 
curious to note the jealousy with which the descendants of 
merchant princes would insist on maintaining these ancient 
traditional usages, while to their infinite disgust, others — 
especially the younger portion of society — would run after 
foreign, especially Parisian innovations, treating with con- 
tempt their former honest, picturesque and homely ways, 
and substituting the frivolous, characterless and superficial 
mannerisms of the French capital. 

[Conscience was born in 1812. His father hailed from 
Besan9on, but being in service in the French navy and taken 
prisoner by England, he on his release established himself at 
Antwerp, where he married a Flemish girl who imbued her 
son with her strong Flemish proclivities. Henri Conscience s 
talents were fully recognised by his countrymen. The King 
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made him Flemish tutor to his son, the present King. He was 
Grand OflBcier of the Order of Leopold ; Chevalier du Leon 
Nmiandais ; de VAigle Rouge; de Gustave Waza; Con- 
aervator of the Nierz Museum. A statue had been erected 
to him three weeks before he died at Antwerp, 11th Sep- 
tember, 1883. Extraordinary funeral honours were accorded 
to him, and the French and English papers celebrated his 
merits. The following appeared in the Times from the 
present author : — 

"Sib, — ^Allow me to add my personal testimony to the accuracy of 
joar appreciation of this popular author, as expressed in your recent admir- 
able l«ider. Some years ago, when his fascinating novels were first being 
rmdered into English, and I had the pleasure of reviewing them for a lead- 
ing London weekly journal, I had occasion to visit Belgium, and naturally 
•might the personal acquaintance of an author I already so favourably knew 
through his books, which bespoke a mind of very idiosyncratic mould and a 
corioas traditional inheritance of the conscientious minuteness of the Flemish 
■cbool of painting, applied to literature. 

" Conscience was then residing at Antwerp, and received me with the 
moat courteous hospitality, accompanying me through the interesting old city 
and showing me such of its curiosities as are not open to the general public. 
His conversation, I need scarcely say, was delightful, and he showed the 
greatest kindness and bonhomie to my two young children, whom he led on 
either side by the hand, telling them stories and regaling them with bon- 
bons ; .he also supplied me with valuable letters of introduction, which I 
foond of the greatest ser\'ice, as his name was an * open sesame ' to many 
locked (loors of old monasteries, libraries, and other localities of interest. But 
what struck me most during our walk was his wonderful popularity among 
his townsmen, for truly might he be cited as an exception to the axiom 
which asserts that a prophet has no honour in his own country. I may, per- 
haps, be thought to exaggerate when I state that not a man of any class 
passed us but took off his hat to the admired novelist, the man of the people, 
who all loved him because they all understood him. We visited several 
booksellers' shops and others, and everywhere was the same empressemenf to 
recognise him ; all the other customers, of whatever class, were abandoned, 
while the shopmen rushed up to him. ' Qu'y a-t-il pour votre service, Mon- 
neor Conscience t ' etc. Conscience told me he had never travelled, nor did 
he care to see other countries ; in fact, although he often took long walking 
excursions within his own Flanders, he had never been as far as fifty miles 
from the place of his birth. His sp^cicdite may be said to be simplicity of 
natter as well as of style, with accuracy of detail, and an unambitious moral 
tendency suited to the capacity of the ' people,' to whom he more particu- 
larly addresses his works. The consequence is that in the collection of his 
clear, truthful, and charmingly painted pictures of Flemish life, whether the 
tales be domestic or historical, we have the faithful reflection, elegant and 
yet unlaboured, of what actually existed and exists — not merely servile 
photographs, but poetised representations from which sentiment is not 
excluded, invaluable to posterity, which will know, when it reads the works 
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of Henri Conscience, exactly what were the minds, the thoughts, the lives, 
and the history of its ancestors. — Yours obediently, 

"The Author of 'Flemish Intkrioiw."' 

Besides his early very popular patriotic songs in the style 
of Beranger, many set to taking tunes by himself, his chief 
works were "The Lion of Flanders," ** The Year of Miracles : 
a Collection of Tales of Flemish Heroes ; " *' Evening Hours," 
"The Executioners Daughter," ** Rikketikketak," a translation 
of which in this year of 1897 formed the feuilleton to 
Fanfrdla, one of the best Italian papers, "The Conscript," 
etc.— R. H. B.] 

(;h«nt Ghent was one of the old Flemish cities which was the 

slowest in becoming corrupted by the despicable spirit of 
imitation. It never became overrun by foreigners, as have 
been so many other cities in Belgium, and at the time 
I once had occasion to visit it, there was still much that 
was interesting and characteristic to be found there. I must 
say I was particularly struck with the very deficient edu- 
cation of the women of the upper middle class — generally 
acquired in convents — who though very excellent nufjiageres 
and mothers of families, and also, it must be admitted, steady 
and faithful wives, appeared by no means overburdened with 
" learning." 

Social char I remcmbcr meeting and beiug introduced to M. Van 

Lokern, a man of position and fortune, whom I found to 
be a distinguished scholar, and to whose valuable library 
1 was by his courtesy allowed frequent access, whose wife 
might be cited as an illustration of my remarks. I must, 
however, do her the justice to say she was well tmined in 
the details of domestic economy. A relation of my own who 
accompanied me used to try to draw her out, but found it 
impossible to get beyond little facts which generally turned 
to gossip nnd the gossip to scandal, so that from sheer 
idleness of mind, and by no means ill nature, she gave 
way to a habit which obtained for her a most unenviable 
reputation . 
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One day when the two ladies had as usual followed her women of thi 
husband and myself into the library, she remarked, ** i "pp^"^ «!»*»• 
wonder what it can be those two always find to talk so 
much about in these big books." On another occasion, when 
several other persons were there, something was said about 
Rome. '^ Rome,'' said she to my friend in a whisper, '' dites 
doM, nia chire ; Rameexista toujoursf ** Mais saiis dotite" 
she replied in surprise. ** Dites-moi done,'' she added, still 
iu a subdued tone, ** o/> eM-ce, Rornef '' Alais en Italie," 
was the surprised reply. ''En etes-vous hien sAre?" she 
whispered again, '^ jKirce que, vous savez, de mon tenij^s on 
napprenait jxis tovtes ees ehoses-la." 

Ghent is nevertheless a University town, and very good Univer»ity 
work was being done there ; the professors I used to meet *'"* *^**^'**' 
were men of high attainments whether in science or classics, 
and there was also a very respectable literary clique. The 
public library is a very good one, and there were many 
native contributors to periodical literature of a scientific 
character ; archaeology being one of their favourite subjects, 
and the old local edifices and ruins giving great interest to 
research of this nature. It has a great reputation for its 
fine collection of early printed books and ineunahles, and 
owns some very fine illuminated MSS. 

One of the most disputed points between the old school 
of social life and the new, is the hour of dinner, moved to 
the Parisian bourgeois hour of six by the modernisers, the 
conservatives adhering with determined tenacity to the 
ancient usage of the mid-day meal, supplemented by a 
supper at nine — the latter repast being so strictly a family 
matter that if any visitor happened to have been asked to 
afternoon tea or to have made a late call and to have 
remained to that hour, he or she is politely bowed out, on 
the plea that **the family is going to supper." The reform 
section of the community are doing their best to introduce 
with the Parisian dinner hour the Parisian cuisine, an 
attempt much to be regretted, as the real Flemish cookery 
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Flemish eti- 
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leaves nothing to be desired. Ghent, indeed, is especially 
commendable for its cooks, its pastry, and its bread, all 
excellent, and all peculiar to itself. The Flemish burgher 
still sits down patriarchally with his family round him to 
his one o'clock dinner, which only suflFers modification in 
the case of a *' dinner party," or, as they call it, a diner- 
gala, which is so much a "thing of Flanders" that I think 
I must describe one at which I assisted on my first arrival, 
for I took very good care to avoid these ponderous cere- 
monies afterwards. 

Two o clock is the hour prescribed for these too hospitable 
entertainments, but by conventional etiquette the invitations 
are made out for a quarter to two, and supposing punctuality 
to be an essential with this very precise people, I laid my 
hand on the massive pendent bell-pull of the house in the 
Place d'Armes to which I had been bidden, as the chimes 
were jangling out the third quarter. Being in unhappy 
ignorance of Ghentish practices, I had assumed, on receiving 
the invitation, that it was to a family ** Sunday two-o'clock 
dinner," with the children in their pinafores, what then 
was my dismay when I found myself ushered into the hand- 
some drawing-room in which all the guests, to the number 
of twenty-four, were assembled, and from their air and 
position, and the busy conversation that was going on, it 
was evident they must have all been there some time I 
I discovered subsequently that Flemish social laws required 
that a guest should appear a precise quarter of an hour 
before the time named ! 

But this was not all : the men all wore evening costume, 
the ladies were richly attired, and wore short sleeves, their 
arms being covered with costly bracelets, their coiffiicre was 
elaborate, and they displayed valuable ear-rings ; but from 
the throat to the shoulders each wore an elegant little ermine 
sable, grebe or swansdown tippet. Immediately on my arrival 
dinner was announced, and the heavy green velvet ^^ar^i^rc 
curtains at the end of the room having been drawn apart 
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bj an invisible hand, we passed in couples through a middle 
room (a hedge of servants standing in respectful attitude on 
either side) into the dining-room, from which every ray of 
the brilliant daylight had been carefully excluded, while 
numberless wax lights disposed in candelabra on the walls 
and mantelpiece, as well as in an antique brouze chandelier 
dependent from the ceiling, threw a warm and dazzling glow 
on a table covered with massive plate, and perfumed with a 
proiiision of flowers. Ghent is the city of flowers, and has 
the fairest flower shows in the world. 

As I looked round on the brilliant scene, I perceived that Toilettes. 
the little fur tippets of the ladies had disappeared as if by 
enchantment, and discovered what I might fairly call a jewel- 
show ; I cannot tell if competition had anything to do with 
it, but they seemed to vie with each other in the magnificence 
of the stones and the beauty of the setting. And now the 
oysters went round with all the attendant ceremonies and 
condiments ; but when I looked on the menu and saw the The menu, 
list we were in for, my heart sank, and early as it was, I could 
not imagine by what hour we could possibly be liberated. 
The ingenuity with which the banquet was spun out was 
surprising ; every dish had its concomitant wine, or rather 
its choice of wines, and Madeira was handed immediately after 
the soups. This they call le coup du medecin, so salutary 
is its effect supposed to be. At length, after a bewildering 
Boccession of petits plats, sorbets were offered ; but, alas ! this 
was a mere pause to prepare the guests for a fresh start, and 
on referring to my menu I found we were only half through 
the dinner! 

It was a discouraging fact, and I was beginning to feel 
my senses overcome with a weariness, which no effort sufficed 
to throw off; my fellow-guests on either side were so occupied 
with the conscientious performance of their duty to the good 
things provided, that I found it impossible to keep up con- 
versation on any subject I started, and I had reason to be 
oonfinned in my original discovery that though excellent 
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end. 
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housekeepers, wives and mothers, the Flemish women are 7U)t 
elaborately cultivated nor sparkling conversationalists. The 
fumes of the dishes, the bouquet of the wines, the heat from 
the numberless candles, and the general closeness of the room, 
induced by so many breathers of the limited supply of oxygen, 
seemed, however, to affect no one but myself; perhaps the 
rest were used to it, perhaps they were too intent on the 
business of the day to observe it ; happily, too, and probably 
for the same reason, they did not observe my involuntary 
eagerness to get out into the air, an eagerness which I, how- 
ever, compelled myself to repress by the only physical means 
in my power — drinking copious draughts of iced water, and 
trying to persuade myself it could not go on much longer. 
Happily all things, however protracted, have an end ; I don't 
know that I ever in my life knew a moment of greater glad- 
ness than when I observed my hostess (next to whom I had 
been complimentarily placed) give the signal to lier husband 
who sat at the opposite side of the table. We at length 
rose, and each cavalier oftering his arm to the lady who had 
been his neighbour, returned to the drawing-room ; here we 
found servants standing ready with trays of cafe noir of most 
delicious fragrance ; I dared not venture to look at my watch, 
curious as I was to know the hour, but raising my eyes 
stealthily to a large Boule clock on a bracket near me, I dis- 
covered the secret of my fatigue ... it was eight o'clock ! 

The good petjplc of Ghent have a passion for cards ; every- 
one is expected to understand every game that can possibly 
be })layed by their means, and these games form the staple 
amusement of every house on every evening that is not passed 
at the theatre. 

Card tables were consequently set, and there was no escape 
from joining in the play, which went on for nearly three 
mortal hours. An English friend I met there, and to whom 
I expressed my intention of leaving before the card-obstacle 
was started, assured me the thing couldnt be done ; it would 
be coiK^idered in the worst possible taste, and that when a 
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diner-gala was given all the guests were expected as a matter 

of course to remain to the very (I was about to say the 

"bitter") end of the entertainment. 

"But, my dear sir/' I replied, **I have an evening engage- The evening 

ment in the Rite Haute.'' you "boat. 

" Ah," said he, " you shouldn't have accepted that : another 

time, remember, when you engage yourself to a dirier-gala, 
yon belong to your host, body and soul, for that day ; some 
Flemings are so touchy on the point, that as they often speak 
as they feel and without considering the amenities of con- 
ventionality, they would be capable of telling you in so many 
words, that when you come to eat a man s dinner " — (and such 
a dinner, thought I)—** you are not at liberty to dispose of 
your evening to anyone else." 

"I icill remember," answered I, **and to some purpose ; a ie»8ou. 
I have been let in for one of your diners-gala, but if ever 
you meet me at another, you may send me straight oflF to 
Bruges." ' 

About two hours or more had been steadily devoted to The finale. 
cards when the room door opened, and the servants once more 
appeared ; they were loaded with silver salvers on which were 
wines of various kinds — sorbetSy lique^irs, spirits, rum-punch, 
pastry, and what not ! All this additional food was accepted 
with alacrity by the guests, and I and my friend agreed — '*No 
wonder Ghent was so favourable to gout.' 

Not long after this I was invited to the funeral of an a Fiemi»h 
officer, and having heard the ceremony would be conducted 
according to national usages, I accepted the invitation, and 
joined the mourners in the church, in the midst of which a 
catafalque had been raised, surrounded by tall wax tapers ; the 
ceremonial was as usual in the Catholic Church, and the only 
peculiarity I observed was the limping of a beautiful Arab 
horse who followed his master to the grave. This I learnt 
was an artificial effect produced by driving a nail into one 

' Tliere is a saving in (Mient that if the gates of Hrugen were fastened it won hi 
be one vast lunatic amylum. 

M 
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of his shoes to give a mournful character to his gait ! On 
The funeral the retum froui the cemetery the guests were invited to dine 
at the deceaseds house. This portion of the proceedings was 
decidedly characteristic. The ladies did not appear, but the 
dinner was as soigne as if it had been to celebrate a wedding ; 
only, on it was impressed every kind of significance of sorrow ; 
the tablecloth and napkins had deep black borders ; the menus 
were written on black-bordered paper ; the viands themselves 
were purposely chosen of materials in which dark colours 
predominated, and the sweets and dessert were compounded 
with chocolate — truffles were copiously introduced, and there 
were only dark wines on the table ; the finger-glasses and 
rince-bouches were of black glass, and wherever black ooold 
be brought in it was employed to aid the general effect — ^the 
fowls, I remember, were cut up and tied with black ribbon* 
everything else a Vavenant. As for the conversation, that 
was tolerably mixed, as I suppose it always must be on snch 
occasions where it seems to mc a convivial gathering is always 
a mistake, and places everyone in a false position. The 
human mind is incapable of a prolonged strain, and the more 
violent the strain the more contrasted the emancipation from 
it ; I have more than once known the most attached mourners, 
and those who have felt their loss the most profoundly, break 
into an hysterical laugh at the moment the heaviest pressure 
is taken off* by the removal of the remains of their lost one ; 
the unnatural and unconscious demonstration being succeeded 
by a deeper gloom than before. This and similar results all 
point to the breach of good taste in turning funerals into 
social gatherings, however soberly disposed the guests may be. 
The B^fn^in- One of the most interesting relics of the past in Ghent, a 

relic which retaining its primitive form has remained en- 
crusted, as it were, in the modified surface of social life, is 
the Br(/(/f/iihof] to the interior of which I had a special intro- 
duction. The Grand BiyuincKje of Ghent is, we know, men- 
tioned and even described in every guide-book, and it has long 
been the wont of British tourists to attend the benediction 
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ervicc, and to view and note the curious sight preeeuted by 
he interior of the chapel ; they may even obtain an entrance 
Ittithiu the precincts of the community, walk about the streets 
of the little toy-town (for the gates are alwujs open till uight- 
11). and if tliey have any employment for the Be'grtines, many 
bf whom are not rich, and work for their living, they may 
tunetrate within one of the houses, and, by looking well 
tout Ihem, see an interior which has a distinct cachet of 
» own ; but even then they are not far ailvanced, and they 
could hardly guess at the de- 
tails of the rule which rcgu- 
Uites, and ha'^ regulated for 
centuries on exactly the same 
linus. the tasks, avocations, 
nmduct, and habits of these 
S^isters, who, without taking 
[lornianent vows, elect to live 
in community and to pass the 
lives to which single blessed- 
ness has consigned them, 
respectably, usefully, labori- 
ously if need be. and in all 
cases charitaljly. 

Having, through the kind- m™ 
ness of my dear friend, oig 
Cardinal Wiseman, made the 
acquaintance of the learned 
Lod distinguished Monseigneur Bracq.' Bishop of Ghent, i 
pbtaincd from him an introduction to his aunt, the venerable 

ttnde Dami; or Superioress of the O'rmid Beijuinuffc iu'rbsa 
Bhent — the queen bee of this unique hive ; there is a Beguiiimfc. 
I every town of any importance in Flanders, but these are 




* Tbu «xe«Uent BJfihiip was n nmi 
nt «f tbi-- wiciaJ [mailiiin untl infli 
la utd Uw dtiKuliu' niititudo U>r 

jblj' with ran aliUiljr Mill jiiilgiiii?iit, 

^ itlj- nin^thnJ, in 1887, 



.titled lo the highest respect, not only on 
« of his fftmily, but olau of hia prtituail 
epiiioopa) ilutiea, wliicli be (Uu^)ui^i^ nut 
. ftl*i with conscii'ntitiUB leal. Hi^ died. 
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only small communities, and by no means of so early a date as 
the Grand Beguinage, long so conspicuous in Ghent.* 
vierchant The Bvacqs are essentially an old Flemish stock, in fact the 

)rinoe8. oldcst, the Wealthiest, and most respected family in Ghent, and 
though eminently pious, they have long been the representa- 
tives of a race of wealthy merchant princes, and are proud 
of their origin. There is a stately reserve in their manner, 
and, although many of them are eccentric in their ways, no 
one would venture on the liberty of making any remark upon 
these, even in a whisper. There was, when I was in Ghent, one 
old fellow, a Bracq, fabulously rich ; he was blessed with three 
daughters, but, although these girls were destined ultimately 
to inherit enormous fortunes, they were brought up in a 
gloomy and dignified seclusion, such as to wholly unfit them 
for social life ; their education was scarcely up to that of the 
rhe Bracq uormal Belgian young lady, and their mother being dead, and 
family. their father notoriously bearish, they became so shy that 

society could not be otherwise than distasteful to them, and 
no one ever saw the trace of a smile on their faces ; in fact 
few ever saw even their faces, and though shoulders were 
shrugged whenever their name was mentioned, no one inter- 
fered, and they grew up confirmed Bvacqs of the least civilised 
type. 

Monseigneiir Bracq I found courteous and affable, but his 
manner was stiff' and hereditarily reserved, though able to 
converse on many (not too) secular subjects. 

There is a legend that the branch of the Bracq family, 
now the wealthiest, owed the foundation of its great fortune 
to a lucky accident which occurred to the head of that house. 
Ue was a sugar merchant, and so simple had been his educa- 
tion, and so unsophisticated his habits, that though his mer- 
cantile transactions were large he kept no books. All dealings 
were simply recorded as they occurred on the back of a shutter 
with a lump of chalk : yet this was no drawback to his credit ; 

* About fifteen yeai-s ago the (fratid B/guinage was di8tur1)ed from its time- 
hoinmred site ; the old building was pulled down, and the Sisterhood removed to 
another pax-t of the city. 
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the name of Bracq had always been an undisputed guarantee 
for honour and probity the most scrupulous, and so it re- 
mains to this day. 

On one occasion, Mynheer van Br'acq^ who could only History of 
figure with his lump of chalk, and had never condescended 
to hold a pen any more than the great Bertrand du Cjhiesclin, 
desired his chief clerk or overseer to order in a large consign- 
ment of sugar by the next argosy that was despatched from 
Barbadoes. There is danger in spoken orders, and it is only 
those given in black and white that can be unmistaken and 
undisputed : but what are you to do if you can't write ? The 
amanuensis wrote a naught too much ; that was all, only a 
naughty but it was enough. The mistake was found out only 
when, first the invoice, and then the cargo, arrived. What 
was to be done ? Bracq himself at that moment — for he kept 
no loose balances at his bankers — had not wherewithal to pay 
for it, though he had taken care to keep in hand the sum 
needed for the payment of what he thought was ordered. 
The name of Bracq must be kept bright and untarnished 
at any cost ; a Bracq would never borrow — no, not of his own 
brother — and yet this stupid *' naught" created a liability it 
was impossible to meet. 

The merchant laid the case before his wife, and his wife, 
although she probably didn't know where Rome was, was 
equal to the occasion. She calmly fetched the family jewels — 
diamond heirlooms in their quaint early setting, which had 
been handed down from generation to generation, and placed 
them before her husband. Bracq did not strike an attitude 
as a Frenchman probably would, embrace her frantically, and 
exclaim with the white of his eyes turned up to ... . the 
ceiling — " Ha ! 'tis indeed well ! Bravest of women ! We 
are saved!" etc. He simply cast his eyes, whites and all, 
over the contents of the casket, took in their value at a 
glance, and finding it would serve the occasion, proceeded to 
pledge them for the required amount ; thus, at once, and with- 
out a word to anyone, extricating himself from the difficulty. 
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Only a few days after Mynheer had been saddled with this 
superfluity of sweets, the markets turned ; " sugars were 
lively," as they say in Mincing Lane, and the evidence of 
this liveliness (possibly due to the quantity of rum they 
contained) was an unexpected and enormous rise. The 
diamonds were scarcely aired before they could be redeemed, 
and the Brctcq fortune thus providentially started prospered 
from that hour : lucky clerk ! plucky woman ! 

It was part of this miraculous succession which found its 
way to one of his descendants — the Grande Dame of the 
B^guinage — who distributed the large revenues she derived 
from it with the most charitable expansiveness, her nephew 
the Bishop acting as her almoner and directing her gifts. 
My interview with this venerable and venerated old lady 
was interesting and necessarily curious, 
vimttothe Couductcd by a niece of the Grande Dame, I followed 

^^^^^^^' her through the quaint streets formed by the walls of the 
little courts or gardens, within which stand convents, 
where a number live m community, or small tenements 
occupied by two or more of the Sisters. Those who can 
afford it enlist the services of a lay sister, who lives with 
them and attends on them ; but there must never be fewer 
than two in a house. Each house has its paved court in front, 
and the wall which separates it from the street is not more 
than five feet high ; in this is the door, and on the door hangs 
a brass plate, bearing, in place of a number, the name of the 
saint under whose auspices it has been placed. So free is the 
ingress and egress not only of the inhabitants of the Beggynhof, 
but of all who choose to enter, that it is said a wag once 
amused himself during the dusk with changing all these 
plates, to the utter dismay of the occupants, who, on dis- 
covering the condition of their town next morning, set it 
down to the devil, and forthwith petitioned to have the 
place exorcised. Poor innocents ! they couldn't imagine any 
human being could be so perverse as to have been the cause 
of their bewilderment. 
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The house occupied by the Grande Dame was one of the 
larger dwellings, but precisely similar to the rest, and the 
elevation reminded me of a toy *' Noah s Ark." Indeed, the 
whole of the little city, with its green patches, stiff trees, paved 
streets, and chapel in the centre, was eminently toy-like. 

The brass plate l)ore the inscription d Ste-Cecile. My con- Curious de- 
(lactress pulled the bell, the response to which was made by ' *** 
a pair of eyes peering through the Judas, from which the 
little door within had been withdrawn. The examination hav- 
iag proved satisfactory the door was opened, by the owner of 
the eyes, a lay Begiiine, dressed in the habit of the com- 
nmnity. Having asked for the Grande Dame she motioned 
to us to follow her through the paved court, the path across 
which was bounded by green painted boxes of myrtles. 
Within neatness and cleanliness reigned supreme over 
fixtures and furniture of the most simple and antiquated 
form and material. 

After leaving us for a few minutes in the parloir (the floor 
of which was of red tiles sanded in patterns), while she went 
to announce our arrival, the portress ushered us into the 
presence of the Mother Superior. 

The cell of the ** queen bee" was a homely, but notceiiofthe 
unpicturesque room, exquisitely clean in the midst of its""*"^"^^' 
antiquity ; it was divided by a large folding screen ; the floor 
was of deal, uncarpeted, the chairs rush-seated, the ceiling low, 
the latticed casement was a broad horizontal oblong in three 
divisions, fitted with small leaded squares ; on the opposite 
side to it stood the bed in an alcove, curtained ofl* with green 
serge draperies ; between was the fireplace surmounted by a 
black marble chimney-piece, and on the mantelshelf stood two 
biblical-looking brass candlesticks shiningly bright. 

At the solid oak table near the stove sat the aged Mother 
Superior, and though of the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
her countenance wore a cheerful, contented expression. She 
was clothed in the modest habit of the Order, the linen being 
of snowy whiteness, and sat with her broad, wrinkled hands 
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fossil. 



crossed and resting on the table. Nothing in her manner or 
appearance indicated she was proprietress of a quarter of a 
million. Seventy years of her life had been spent within 
the Beggynhof, which she entered at seventeen, and she had 
never felt any desire to return to the outer world. She 
scarcely understood any language but Flemish, which sutticed 
for all she required, and the life she had chosen had so 
A venerable uarrowcd the limits of her ideas, that she scarcely appre- 
hended the signification of the ordinary terms employed by 
a contemporary generation. Thus, if you spoke to her (in 
the language of those who had been going on with existence 
since she withdrew from the world) of a newspaper, a post- 
office, a locomotive, a thermometer, or any even domestic 
article of recent invention now forming an indispensable 
adjunct in every cottage household, you failed to call up any 
image in her mind ; as for the occurrences of the last three- 
quarters of a century, still less the events of the day, she 
knew absolutely nothing about them. Her knowledge was 
of a past, her thoughts and aspirations of a future world. 
Her ideas had stagnated at the period at which, with a very 
incomplete education, and, of course, no experience of the 
world, she had withdrawn from its usages, and had begun 
to ignore its progress. Since that sequestration she had 
never looked to the right nor to the left from beneath her 
hood. In fact she had become a suggestive human fossil. 
When told, during the Crimean campaign, that at last Sebas- 
topol was taken, she exclaimed with a naivete implying the sub- 
limest contemptus mundi, ** Poor fellow ! Tm very sorry for him. 
Who is he, and what will they be going to do with him ? " 

Can we better describe the Beguinage than as a moral 
museum, wherein are stored up curious and significant living 
fossils ; specimens of a bygone age conscientiously carrying 
on the traditions of the past to the exclusion of the progress 
of rising times — living to realise to us what a wide and 
perhaps unsuspected gap there is between the last and present 
generations ! 
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This is the more remarkable that the Bdguines have free Freedom of 
access to the world ; but although thus, to a certain extent, 
iX they are no longer of, it. 

And yet ... if ** happiness*' he "our being's end and 
aim/' it is to be found in this City of the Single. It may 
not be the highest degree of happiness of which our nature 
is capable ; but we must not forget that if we go in for 
joys worked up to their highest pitch, we cannot have them 
without the misery inseparable from them. 

Those who indulge in stimulants, moral or physical, must 
prepare for the reaction which inevitably follows them ; the 
extreme heat of a Moscovian summer is followed by the extreme 
cold of its winter. The Beg^dne is content with the calm, even 
temperature of a temperate zone, and in foregoing pleasures 
which the less philosophical mind pursues with a reckless 
ardour, spares herself the griefs and sorrows, the vexations 
and disappointments, which constitute their compensations. 

There are occasional instances of Begnines who remain 
for a time in the community, and then leave it to marry and 
continue in their families the useful lives to which they have 
heen trained whilst in it ; but these are comparatively few, 
probably because there is no restriction, and the majority 
being always well and pleasantly occupied, desire no change in 
the " even tenor of their days." 

The benevolent old Mother Superior extended her hand Cunous con 
with a smile as she recognised the relative who had brought 
me, and then cast an enquiring glance on myself, which was at 
once answered, — 

"This, dear aunt," said her niece, "is an English friend of 
Monseignetir Brac(j[s, who, having heard of our B^guinage and 
of yourself, is very desirous of making acquaintance with both ; 
it appears there is no institution like ours in England." 

"Good, good," replied the old lady, approvingly ; •'first of 
all sit down, both of you, and then tell me, my dear, does 
your friend speak Flemish, for I am afraid I have forgotten 
all my French, and as for English, I have never attempted that." 
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" I must be your interpreter in that case," said she, " now I 
daresay we shall get on very well." 

" Your friend must have come a long way, from beyond 
the seas, my dear ? " said the B^guine ; " and isn't that country 
very different from ours, in all ways ? " and she looked at me 
with good-humoured scrutiny, as if examining a type of an 
unknown race ; then addressing me, she said, " You left your 
country a long time ago, no doubt ?" 

**0h no," replied I, ** there is no need to do that to come 
here ; you may breakfast in London, now, and sup in Ghent." 

"Breakfast in London, and . . . What did you say? . . . 
Sup in Ghent ? ... Ah ! I see, you are joking ; sup in Ghent 
— when you get there ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

"Nay, indeed, dear madam," I said, heartily amused at 
the ingenuity of her reply, and her hilarity, which I found 
catching ; " nay, indeed ; I mean the very selfsame day." 

"Come, come," answered the Grande Dame, shaking her 
old head, and still smiling, " travellers' tales are very good, for 
they know one can't contradict them ; but you mustn't make 
game of a simple old woman." 

" My dear madam," said I, " I would not deceive you for 
the world ; I am speaking the exact truth ; but you must 
remember that, for modern science, time and space no longer 
exist, and that steamboats and railways — " 

** Steamboats and railways ! . . . Ah, I had rather you did 
not talk to me of things which turn the world topsy-turvy, 
because I can't follow you ; I have never seen them, and with 
my straightforward notions I can't take in all the strange 
freaks the power you call science plays nowadays. No, I 
know nothing of such uncanny, unnatural things, and it is 
quite unnecessary for me to think about them."^ 

* We need not take exception t<> the prejudices of tliia venerable recluse, when 
we rememl)er tliat they weie sliared by tlie gi*eat and diHtinguished Dr Martin 
.ToHepli Routh. It is on record tliat in the year of grace 1850, the Pre«ident of 
Magdalen insisted on overl(K)king tlie unpunctuality of an undergraduate in 
returning to Oxfoitl after tlie liong Vacation, excusing him on the gi^mud that it 
waa justitieil by the condition of the roads. 

** Yes, sir," replied the tutor, who persisted in treating the offence with the 
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"But, my dear lady, have you no curiosity to learn of the 
noble feats of human intelligence, some of which really are 
elevating to the mind, and beneficial to the interests of all ? " 

** I don't know how that may be ; at any rate / don't see 
it, and I have no curiosity on the subject ; I am not at all 
sore that there is anything ** beneficial" to anybody in the 
invention of these new-fangled contrivances ; they did very 
well without them in my time, and I fancy you would be 
puzzled for a reply if I cared enough about it to ask you to 
prove to me that people are happier or more virtuous than 
they were before these very doubtful introductions." 

I wondered whether the old lady had been studying 
Carlyle — (I mean his theories, not his practice) — and could 
not help feeling that, instead of puzzling myself to prove that 
society had improved in a moral sense since civilisation had 
made these rapid strides, T should find nothing easier than 
to show that the old lady had the best of it, that it was 
altogether the other way, and that the lantern of Diogenes 
might as well be smashed up for any chance there was of 
its helping to find an honest man now ; but I simply 
answered, — 

" Well done, well done, my dear lady ! You are a true 
philosopher, and a practical one ; there is a vast deal of truth 
m your view of the case. However, I will, with your per- 
mission, observe that as your happiness is clearly independent 
of any external influences, there are many things which, while 
they would be inconvenient superfluities to yourself, might 
still be acceptable to the world at large." 

" I don't want to compare myself with anybody,'* rejoined 
she, "more especially with those of whose circumstances I can 
be no judge ; I do know that I am perfectly contented with 
my own position ; I have got through my life in this calm and 

firdioarjr severity, "but the roads had notliing to do witli it ; lie travelled up by 
tnin." 

**By irAo/, sir, did you say?" answered the President, determined to ignore 
the moderu innovation. 

•* By rail, sir." 

**' Bail, rail ; what's rail ? I know nothing about that." 
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tranquil retreat, wishing for nothing, trying not to be in iiiy- 
body's way, and doiug my best to help on my fellow oreaturM, 
and I hope to end the short remnant of my day« in peace with 
all, and to continue to the end this practical oxprepaion of my 
love and gratitude to God, and my reverence for our Blessed 
Lady," and she crossed herself devoutly, while 1 could not 
but admire this simple and dignified Christian philosophy. 
" Now," added she, " why should I disturb my mind hj 
examining into what people are about in a world with which 1 
shall never have anything to Ho uiitess it be to help those who 
are in trouble in it ? " 




"Well said, indeed." 1 answereil. "However, althou^ 
you remaiu callous to the luxuries and ingenuities of our 
world, there is a great deal in yours that is interesting to ««, 
and I am going to ask you to let me become acquainttd wiUi 
this fiue old institutiou." 

This request was readily granted, and the Grnntle Dame 
liaving tinkled a bright but ancient brass handbell, Colette, the 
lay sister, appeared, and we were duly taken int« every comer 
of the wonderful old Bef/gi/nhof. I don't know that I was ever 
more interested in any investigation than in that of this pic- 
turesque and old-world nook— in its material, as well an it« 
moral, detail : for much of that detail was new and surprising 
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to me.* When we returned to take leave of the wealthy but 
most UDpretending Grande Dame, I could not help mentally 
contrasting the simplicity of her habits with what they might 
have been had she chosen to live in the world and surround 
herself with what Sauval paradoxically calls, ''les svperjltiites, 
liecessaire^ cl uiie grande maisoiL* Her thoughts and her words, 
impressed by the example of her charity, recurred to me more 
forcibly than the poor old lady ever suspected ; they might, me- 
thoiight, supply matter for reflection to many a desilhisionne 
worldling. They were those of one who, having ** wisely 
barred " love, luxury, ambition — in short, all human passions 
— " from among her griefs," had, from choice, led an unknown 
and unruflied existence, content to dispense alike with its 
delights and its sorrows. As experience shows us that it is 
always the latter which predominate, her choice was justified 
by its wisdom, for here she was, a bale old woman, verging on 
the utmost limits of a protracted and fulfilled existence, satis- 
fied with her past, resigned to her present, modestly confident 
of her future, contemplating her approaching departure without 
impatience, as without regret, for her chastened soul was in- 
capable of either. 

A curious little old Flemish lady, married to the British The Coiwur« 
Consul in Ghent, was a source of great entertainment to me 
while residing in that "quaint old Flemish city." It was a 
hospitable house in the Rue du Soleil, and they were a 
worthy couple. He remembered the Battle of Waterloo, and 
was near the spot at the time the desperate conflict was going 
on. She had also many interesting reminiscences. Among 
them, she remembered seeing Napoleon I.^ standing on the 
bridge that crosses the canal on the gabled old Qftai aux 
Oigfums, looking meditatively into the water, and mechanically 

' The history and constitution of this venei-able institution liave Wen published 
in OTCftter detail by the present author under the title tlie Biyyyithof^ or the 
"City of the Single.'^— Chanman & Hall, 1869. 

* Puzzled as to ichen tne good lady cr)uld have seen Napoleon, I have had 
recourse to the work of a painstaking Bona{)artiMt, giving the place where he spent 

life, from Corsica to bt Helena. He seems to liave passed the 17th 



h day of his life, 
May 1810 in Ghent soon after his marriage to Marie-Louise. — R. H!1 B. 
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taking, every now and again, a pinch of snuflf — which he always 
carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, and, for that reason, had 
a fresh waistcoat every day. 

It is a curious fact that the Duke of Wellington never saw 
Napoleon. 

This lady spoke the funniest English, having picked it up 
simply by conversing with her husband, and never having 
received any instruction in the pronunciation, grammar or 
idioms. Relating to me one day the death of a sister to whom 
she was devotedly attached, she told rae, in a tone of pathos 
calculated to bring tears to the eyes, that, " She died with the 
most heavenly grin upon her lips." One day I heard her com- 
plain, '* Yesterday had I a large pain in my chest : to-day is it 
no more so large.'* The fluency with which she uttered these 
monstrosities added to the irresistible drollery of her remarks. 
Characteristic On ouc occasiou, somc important family business required 
anec( o . attending to in London, and the Consul being unable to absent 
himself, his brave little wife, confident in her knowledge of the 
language, undertook the mission. Arrived in Lombard Street, 
where she had to see a banker, she looked about in vain for 
Messrs Robarts, Curtis & Company. At last she made bold to 
enter an office, and ask to be directed to her destination. 

" Exactly opposite," said the office-boy ; ** that's the house 
you want." 

**0h, no," she answered, shaking her head, **/ been daire; 
dat is Messieurs Knock cfc Ring,'' 
An intereHting My great amuscmeut, on an idle afternoon in Ghent, was 
to pay this old lady a visit. She had then become somewhat 
infirm, and used to sit in a large easy chair in the balcony, 
where, by help of what is called there an espioit of rather 
large size fixed to the rails, she could see all that was going on 
in the Place d'An)ies, and watch the fashionable groups pro- 
menading to the music of the military band. Then she would 
call my attention first to one and then to another, and relate 
to me their histories and adventures — many of which I wrote 
down» being struck with their originality, and told her I should 
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certainly publish them one day under the title of " Chronicles 
of Ghent." 

It might be thought that particulars of the lives of a Chronicles of 

Phent 

number of even wealthy bourgeois in a continental provincial 
city could not be very interesting ; nevertheless, I found in 
them suggestive episodes of human life, and they struck me 
as being eminently typical of Flemish ethics. 

"Do you see," she would say, "that man lolling in his 

carriage with the ease and aplomb of one bom to luxury? 

Look at his wife and daughter ! are they not decked out in the 

height of fashion ? and see how they salute right and left with 

a haughty movement, as if they thought they honoured those 

thev condescended to notice ! Well, that individual was once 

footman to my brother. He was happy and contented in his 

situation, and it was a great surprise when, one day, he gave 

notice that he wished to leave. On being questioned, he said 

he had come into a small inheritance, and he meant to buy a 

hit of ground on the Plaiiie de St-Pierre, and build a cottage ^n excavated 

there for himself and his mother. The cottage was built and 

occupied, and in a little while another was seen springing up 

beside it. This was immediately let, and then another started 

up, and so on and so on till the Plaine was soon covered with 

tenements. The rents came in, more land was bought, more 

houses built, and then the proud possessor set up his carriage ; 

but he had not yet begun to be ashamed of his origin, for he 

had painted on it the following legend — more remarkable for 

truth than for elegance : — 

* Autrefois demure, aujourd'hui dedans 
Voili le changement du temps.' 

Then he took a wife who, not relishing the idea that this re- 
minder of her husband's antecedents should be always before 
the public eye, substituted for this unpretending distich a 
ducal coronet (which she doubtless thought could be assumed 
at pleasure), with the concise and unanswerable legend beneath 
it, * Pourqtioi pas ? * Such is the vanity and ignorance of 
parvenus. We always suspected," she continued, **that the 
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true secret of this fellow s fortune was a treasure he must have 
A \teggsLT on dug up in my brother's garden ; but, of course, there was no 
way of making him own to it. Nothing could be more likely, 
for, at the time of the Revolution, money, plate, jewels, valu- 
able china and other property were buried out of sight, and 
often, when the owners returned, they had forgotten many of 
their cachettes. Often, alas ! they never returned, and it is 
confidently believed there is a great deal of property still lying 
where these unfortunate people stowed it away in their haste 
to escape/' 
A ruby pin. Another time she pointed out to me a gentleman who went 

by the name of Vhoinvie an faux ruhis!' 

'*Do tell me," said I, **why the poor man is called by so 
invidious a sobriquet,^' 

"Yes, the story is a singular one," she said, "and a sad 

warning to the too-confiding. Many years ago, M. de , 

for he is descended from a very ancient family, possessed, among 
other valuable heir- looms, a magnificent ruby. I forget its 
antecedent history, but such a stone as that could not but have 
a history, and his ancestors had owned it since the time when 
the Spaniards occupied Flanders. He wore it set as a pin, and 
was very proud of it, naturally. One day, a friend of his, who 
was on the point of being married, asked him if he would lend 
it him for the wedding : in fact, he borrowed it a few days be- 
fore, on the occasion of a grand ceremonial dinner — a ' dineV' 
gala' {}), no doubt — at the house of his future bride. IjC 
7)iomsienr av rnbis did not (pnte like parting, even for so brief 
a time, with so rare a gem ; but, not seeing a neat way out of 
it, he reluctantly consented, stuck it himself in his friend's 
necktie, and secured it, as was his wont, with a small nut into 
which it was screwed. 

" As soon as the wedding was over, he received it back from 
the borrower, much relieved by feeling it once more in his pos- 
session. About three years after this, he perceived the setting 
was becoming worn, and, as he was going into Brussels a few 
days after, he took the pin to a well-known jeweller there to 
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get it repaired. The roan took it from his hand, examined it 
with a magnifying-glass, seemingly with much complacency. 

* * Yes/ said our friend, entirely mistaking the feeling which 
inspired him, * a comwisseiir like yourself is, no doubt, pleased 
to handle such a jew:el. You don't see a stone like that every 
(lay.' 

''Monsieur is right enough. For what it is, it is a 
splendid stone, and I know of only one fahriqae — the one I 
always employ — where you could procure so deceptive an 
imitation.' 

••* Imitation ! Ha! that is good. Monsievr, I did you The discovery, 
the credit to suppose you loider stood your trade. Why, my 
good man, that stone is known among connoisseurs as w^ell as 
is the Regent or the Koh-i-noor. It has been an heirloom in 
my fsimily for generations. I have its history from its very 
origin.' 

" The jeweller shook his head, as if he thought his customer 
was trying to gammon him ; but he soon saw he was in earnest, 
and, turning pale himself, he replied, — 

*' * I know the stone you speak of well, and if you were the 
owner of it at the time it was brought to me in this identical 
setting, you have l^een shamefully robbed. The gentlemiui 
who came here wdth it informed me it was his own. He 
selected a pattern brooch, and ordered one to be made like it, 
in which he wished the ruby to be set, and I was to get the 
finest false stone that could be procured to replace it in the 
pin. This I did, sir, according to instructions, and that stone 
now before us is the one I myself got made as much like the 
real one as it was possible to be.' 

" The jeweller took down his ledger of the year, found the 
date, and showed his furious customer the entry in all its 
particulars." 

"And the real ruby r' said I, **and the rascal who pur- 
loined it ? " 

**0h, he was a German, and had no representatives in 
this country. His wife's father was dead. She had no near 

N 
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relations, and they had (after outrunning ■ the constable) 
taken themselves off to America, two years before, leaving no 
address/' 
A rapidly. ** Ah ! " she exclaimed excitedly, another day, "do but 

famUy:*"^' look there ! There are the triplets — one, two, thi:ee." 

I did as I was bidden, and counted three '' nou-nons,'' iu 
full costume, all be-ribboned exactly alike, and following each 
other at equal distances, each carrying a baby. 

Before I had time to inquire what my chatty little inform- 
ant meant, she told me that these three babes were the sons 
of a druggist in the town who had deferred his marriage as long 
as possible, in the desire to diminish his chances of a large 
family. In this case, however, a perverse 

. . . Fate did rigidly her dues regain ; 

for, the first year, his wife presented him with twins, and the 
three triplets I had just seen were the produce of the second 
year — so that, in three years, the unfortunate fellow was 
saddled with five children ! 
Tripiete. A morc uutoward history still was that of the governor 

of the prison at Ghent. He, too, was one of a triplet all of 
whom had grown to man's estate ; and the resemblance between 
them had continued so strong that their best friends did not 
know one from the other. 

This amount of resemblance is sutticient for our story, 
though I have heard an Irishman's account of a pair of twins 
who were so much alike that he ** should have known them for 
brothers if he had never seen either of them ; " and also of two 
girls who resembled each other so strongly that not only their 
own mother could not distinguish them, but they themselves 
couldn't tell which was Jane and which Eliza. 

To return from Dublin to Ghent. When about thirty, one 
of the brothers married ; and, during the courtship, consider- 
able fun went on among the three, for the bride-elect herself 
did not recognise her own jiaiwe among them. On the very 
day of the wedding, they agreed among themselves to play off 
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a harmless practical joke upon the young lady ; and one of the 
brothers entered the carriage, after the wedding feast, and 
drove away with the bride. The bridegroom followed, however, 
aDd overtook them after a couple of miles had been traversed. 
When he stopped the vehicle and claimed his place beside her» 
it was some time before she could be reassured as to the 
mistake. 

This married brother it was who got the appointment 1 
have just mentioned, and whom I myself saw, for he showed 
me over the prison one day with considerable courtesy. The 
other tw^o settled at Antwerp, where they set up a most suc- 
cessful business as tea merchants. Things went on thus 
prosperously with them for some time, when a thoughtless idiot 
laid a silly and wicked plot to produce what he considered a Henous 
woald be a capital bit of " fun ! " He forged a despatch ^^'^ '^ ^^ *"* 
announcing the failure of an important house in China with 
whom they were doing business on a large scale, and on whose 
stability their own solvency depended. 

The news was a sudden death-blow to their future. Tliey 
saw themselves dishonoured bankrupts, and resolved not to 
iiurvive their coming disgrace. They thereupon watched their 
opportunity, and, without waiting to verify the ruinous report, 
tied themselves one to the other and leaped into the Scheldt. 

"Now," continued the old lady, ** I am going to show you a a parvwm. 
uiiUiounaur whose father began life by hawking about pins and 
needles in a ci'op-handled basket on his arm. There he is in 
that seat next the band ; his wife, her sister and his two 
daughters, great heiresses, and, as you see, most fashionably 
diessed. are with him. The girls have plenty of admirers, 
though neither young nor pretty ; but they hold their heads 
high and won't marry for anything less than a coronet, and a 
husband of ancient descent, too." 

" But whence came his millions ? Were they a windfall ? " 
I asked. 

" Windfall ! Oh, dear, no ; they came all in the way of 
business — industry and business." 
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du«try. 



** What do you mean, my dear lady ? " 

** I mean the simple truth ; I remember the old man well ; 
he started as I tell you with a stock-in-trade worth a few 
francs, and as fast as he sold the little supply of goods he 
carried about he replaced them, throwing in his profits all but 
the little he kept to live on. You know how frugally a 
Fleming can live. One day when re-investing his small capital 
he came upon a lot of damaged lace which the owner was glad 
to get rid of at a nominal price, and he wisely bought it ; by 
manipulating it skilfully he found plenty of purchasers for it at 
the low price at which he was able to offer it ; not only that, 
but all his customers asked for more, and so saleable was 
the article that lie soon disposed of the whole of it, and began 
turning over in his mind the project of manufacturing the 
same commodity for himself. Of this idea he did not lose sight, 
and scraping together every re)itime he could hoard up, he 
not long after began in a small way to produce the material ; 
slowly but steadily he went on, and (not to follow him 
through every successive step), I may as w^ell say that he 
ultimately became, and his son is now, owner of one of the 
largest lace curtain manufactories in all Belgium. He has 
brought the fabric to the greatest perfection, and exports 
yearly fabulous consignments of these profitable goods. His 
lace curtains have a European reputation. 

" But this is not so extraordinary with us as it seems to 
appear to you ; I could show you one of the finest mansions — 
I might say palaces— in Ghent, occupied by a man who l^egun 
by manufacturing small bottles of ink, and retailing them 
about the streets at ten ventivics a bottle ; another, now 
similiarly situated, who started as a paster of paper-bags, 
then drifted into a manufacturer of the paper he required for 
them, and finally developed into the largest manufacturer of 
stationery in the country. 
M. Piiiiiiniart. '' Evcry ouc,'* coutiuucd my entertaining informant, 
*' knows the history of Philippart, the great financier, who 
though he ended by collapsing, was once — nay, twice — owner 
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of a princely fortune. His father sold red earthen pans at the 
corner of the street, and he himself was considered to have 
made a great rise when he became owner of a third-rate 
estaminet underground. But I see there the man who is known 
as the son who robbed his mother of her jewels, and the 
history of whose misdemeanour, though hushed up by the 
&mily, is perfectly well-known, and has naturally led to his 
being shunned accordingly.' 

'*How then did he manage the robbery ? '* 

'*0h, it was cleverly planned, but clever people themselves a domestic 

. roblxjrv 

alwrays forget just one thing — unfortunately the one thing that 
oversets all their well-combined plans. This fellow committed 
the theft at night ; he leant against the first floor window 
a ladder that was kept in the garden, and cut out a pane 
of glass in the most approved burglar-fashion ; but it was a 
damp night, and although he adopted the precaution of taking 
off his shoes, he left the print of his stocking-feet in the 
mould. The servants, who did not relish being suspected 
of breaking into the house, were on the qui rZ/v, and finding a 
pair of stockings with muddy feet, they showed them to the 
police, who at once pronounced the evidence satisfactory ; 
how the scandal was kept dark I cannot say ; but, though the 
family avoided the disgrace of a trial, the story is, as I 
said, thoroughly well known in society. 

" Stay,'* said the old lady, as I was retiring from the window 
full of astonishment at the extent of her local knowledge, 
** stay, I want you to look at those two ground-floor windows 
in the Place cV Allies J" 

•' Do you mean the florist s next door to the hotel ? " Birthday \k*\\. 

My friend smiled. *' I am scarcely surprised," she said, ^*"*'^' 
•' that you should take the house for a florist's ; nevertheless 

it in that of Count van B , and as it is the young 

Countesss birthday, all those magnificent bouquets have been 
sent by friends to celebrate the occasion. It is the custom 
with us to collect all these floral offerings and display them in 
the windows, not only out of compliment to the donors, but also, 
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probably, to let the public see the extent of the homage paid 
us and the vast circle of our acquaintance. I wouldn't be 
too sure," she added slily, **that some ladies do not increase 
the number of these floral offerings by additions of their own, 
just, you know, as a great cantatrice, when ambitious of 
an ovation, provides her friends with boiiqnets to shower upon 
the stage, and also with stalls and boxes whence to throw 
them.*' 
AioaaamJ '* 1 really must," continued the old hidy, ** tell you of a 

most curious incident that happened to my own brother-in-law, 
whom I see walking there with his daughter ; there he goes 
l)eneath the trees, that tall man with a slim girl on his 
arm. I daresay you remember his wife, though she has been 
dead many years ; she was my sister and they were a devotedly- 
attached couple. As he hung over her dying bed, only the day 
before she was taken, she drew from her finger a diamond ring, 
an heirloom she had always been in the habit of wearing, and 
slipped it on to his. It was a single stone of large size, and of 
considerable value, but to him it became intensely precious as 
her last gift and bestowed as a token of eternal adieu. Where 
she had placed it, there it remained, and he had a superstitious 
dread of removing it under ani/ circumstances ; notwith- 
standing which, one day he suddenly perceived it was no longer 
there. You may imatrine his consternation ; no means of 
recovering it were neglected ; it was searched for in every 
corner, advertised in all the paj^ers, cried through the streets, 
rewards were offered ; but all was in vain, and no tidings of 
it could be fjjained. 

'' One day, two years after, my brother-in-law was out in the 
town, and having to cross the canal, was standing on the 
(^urfi ftff.r Oigiunis waiting for the bridge to turn. To wile 
away the time, he was idly working out the mud between two 
of the paving stones, and had just desisted on finding the 
bridge was once more in its place, when his eye >vas suddenly 
(taught by a sparkle on the ground : he stepped back, and once 
more em])loyed the point of his walking-stick ; the glitter 
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increased, so he stooped down and employing his fingers 
pulled out the long-lost and long-lamented diamond ring. It 
is a carious fact that the day was the second anniversary 
of its loss. 

** There are others promenading there/* continued the old UnWewity 

lady, " to whom I should like to introduce you at an early ^^ ^**^"' 

opportunity — professors of our university, who I assure you 

number among them some very distinguished savants, for 

though society in Ghent consists chiejly of wealthy burghers, 

we are not destitute of intellectual wealth. Our Archivist 

and our Librarian, are men quite worthy of their respective 

positions, and also know how to make the most of them, and if 

you want any reaseignements on our literary curiosities, you 

will find in them very intelligent interpreters of the treasures 

they have under their charge. You know we have not only a 

fine library, but a splendid collection of illuminated MSS., and 

perhaps the most valuable collection of incxniables in the world." 

When I made the acquaintance of the gentlemen in question, 

I found, to my great advantage, that the old lady had by no 

means exaggerated the degree of cultivation of these learned 

curators. 

At the time I was in Ghent, I used to meet a gentle- An ^a^oyrtir/ 

man by name H who was affected by a most singular 

malady : he was an ahoyeur, and though occasionally free 
from its consequences, he never knew when a paroxysm was 
likely to seize him ; the result was, that although the poor 
young fellow withdrew as much as possible from society, 
it constantly happened that on occasions when he thought 
he might venture to indulge in the amusements suitable to his 
age and social position, he found himself unexpectedly caught : 
possibly the apprehension of an attack produced a strain on 
his nerves, and aided in the very contingency he desired to 
avoid. 

One night at a large ball — Ghent houses are palaces of 
former days, and the numerous rooms are many of them 
spacious — I was surprised by hearing in the midst of 
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the cotillon we were dancing, a sharp bark ; I naturally 
supposed that some pet lap-dog had invaded the assembly , 
when it presently recurred and continued at short intervals, 
so to overtop the orchestra, that it seemed surprising the 
mistress of the house should not interfere, and either silence 
or remove her favourite. One of the danseurs near me, re- 
marking, I presume, my preoccupation, kindly whispered, — 
'' Ne faites pas attention je vous expliquerai cela plus tard." 

Not a dog. Tranquilised for the moment, I waited for the solution of 

the enigma, and learnt that the offender was 7iot a spoiled dog, 
but a human creature, one of the guests, whose infirmity was so 
well known in the town that, as I was probably the only 
stranger present, I was also probably the only individual in the 
room unaware of the melancholy truth. 

My attention having been thus called to it, I subsequently 
often heard the ominous sound in the street, and when sitting 
in my room became quite accustomed to the human bark, 
which generally occurred at ten at night, when the un- 
fortunate youth was returning home from his club, and 
passing my door, for in Ghent it is the custom to keep early 
hours. There was something weird in following this unnatural 
sound as it approached, culminated and diminished at intervals, 
down the street, still faintly heard in the dim distance. 

Happily for his family, as well as for himself, young H s 

life was not a prolonged one, and it ended very sadly in a 
maison de saute to which his friends were obliged to consign 
him. 

The abdyeusen We hear iu history more about ahoyeitses than ahoyeurs, 

jf the Middle , „ . -^ , , r i . i . , 

Age's. the tormer appeanng to have been frequently met with m the 

Middle Ages, when (as it was usual to set down omiie ignotnm 
pro terrihile) this nervous affection was attributed to de- 
moniacal agency, and recourse was had to exorcism : the 
complaint, though happily not frequent, is still of occasional 
occurrence, and modern science has pronounced it a modification 
of what is vulgarly known as St Vitus's dance. I have 
myself met with one other instance of this cruel malady. 
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One of the most curious and suggestive sights in Ghent The "Afrtrr/** 
is (or perhaps, I ought to say, was), the MarcJie du " '^ '*^'- 
Veiulredi. It is a kind of open sale, held weekly in a 
large, antiquated, paved quandrangle. which goes by that 

oame. 

In former years the hric-d'h*ac picked up there ** for an 
old song," by connoisseivrs, would madden modern collectors 
who have been paying fabulous prices for such articles — 
perhaps the identical ones — now classed in the category of 
"curiosities." 

I have, myself, often bought there for a few francs objects 
worth preserving in cabinets, from dealers who seemed to have 
no consciousness of their value, and yet would offer at a high 
price, and laud up to the skies, things utterly worthless and 
which no collector would look at. 

All this sort of dealing has, however, come to an end now ; 
the world has become much more shrewd, and the good 
Gantois have long thrown off their unsophisticated innocence. 
There are no more bargains to be made, even in the Marche 
du Veiidredi I 

However, it so happened that one Friday, in the pre- 
civilisation days of the old city of Ghent, I was strolling 
through the quaint old market-place, and probably moralising 
—for nothing can be more suggestive than this old square, 
strewn with heaps of miscellaneous goods of every date 
and description and quality — on the fallen fortunes of the 
owners, from whom they had found their way there, when 
1 paused at a. stall devoted principally to books. After 
picking out a few that seemed (at the absurd price at which 
they were marked) worth carrying away, I took up a little 
volume, which I found to be a sort of local guide to the a curiouH 
inhabitants of Ghent during the preceding generation. It was ^^^^^^' 
a unique collection of family biographies, written in a 
humorous strain, but with the most unscrupulous indifference 
to the privacy of domestic life, and supplying details rendered 
all the more piqnantes by the bantering tone of the author. 
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There was, in fact, a terrible amount of scandal bctweeu. 
the boards of that binding, all for the sum of ten centimes ! 

In the evening I was at a small card-party, and pulling 
the book out of my pocket I showed it to the company. I 
was surprised to see one gentleman eagerly seize it and, 
though he had hardly looked at it, he said to me earnestly, — 

" TeneZ'VOus beaucoup a ce volunie? " 

I replied it seemed very amusing, and I didn't care to 
part with it, especially as I had no doubt it would serve to 
entertain many of my local friends who probably knew most 
of the families described. 

" Je vans en donnerai volontiers cent francs,'' 

M. ran s great anxiety to possess this book, and 

the disproportionate profit offered, made me hesitate to accept 
it without reflection, so I replied I would think about it, and 
next day, having made inquiries, I discovered the secret of 
this gentleman's acquisitiveness. 

The value of the book to him consisted in that the 
anonymous author had published it in order to make known 
the character of his father, who had passed his life in cheating 
everyone with whom he did business, and had entirely ruined 

him; M. rcDt , I learnt, made a point of searching 

out and buying up every copy he could discover ; thus the 
book had become tolerably scarce. Under these circumstances 
I sent him the one I had so accidently lighted on, with my 
compliments, begging he would accept it, and I fancy it was 
the cheapest, and perhaps also the most valuable, present I 
ever made. 

There can be few places more fertile in can-cans^ even 
among the provincial towns and watering-places of the world, 
than Ghent. Everyone knows everyone else's business better 
than his — no, her — own. Still, is the fashionable hair-dresser 
and barber in the Rue du-Soleil the daily reitdez-vous, I 
might almost say the club, of the Gantois exquisites, just as 
the '*Fortnum & Mason," the ** Chevet," next door to it, is 
that of the numerous r/oKrm^'fs who occupy that luxurious 
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old city. In Ghent it is '^tlie thing'* for every gentleman 
to be shaved by the fashionable barber, a veritable Figaro, 
who retails all the news he has been able to collect in the 
twenty-four hours to the customers who come there rather 
to be amused than to be shaved. 

A friend of mine staying in Ghent once told me a most 
ludicrous story he heard there, showing on what a slender 
thread absolute falsehoods are often hung. 

Opposite these shaving rooms in the Rue du Soleil, the 
English Consul, Mr Hayman, occupied a handsome house. 
The three top windows of this house were always closed and 
Iwirred, and my friend, looking across the street, pointed to 
them and asked why they were thus defended. 

*M)h» monsieur/' answered Figaro, in a mysterious whisper, 
"that is the house of the English Consul, a very eccentric 
old gentleman. He is gifted with second sight and walks 
in his sleep. His family, therefore, make him sleep in that 
upper room, into which they lock him every night." 

As 1 was very intimate with the Consul's family, I one 
day asked his son to show me over the house, opposite to 
which 1 occupied a first-floor flat. When we came to the 
second storey I observed there was no stair-case leading to 
the third floor and, being very much astonished, inquired 
the reason. 

"Oh," replied he, **that upper floor has never been ours, 

•nd there does not appear ever to have been access to it 

from this house ; it is only entered by our neighbours who, 

^ think, have a billiard-table in it, and, being lighted from 

^be top, they have closed up the side lights." 

Many years earlier I was staying in Brussels with my sir HamUtou 
father when Sir Hamilton Seymour was the British Consul, ^y^""*" 
I recollect him as an extremely courteous, agreeable man, 
und, had we not been in deep mourning at the time, he 
would readily have introduced us to all the society of 
the little (capital. I remember often noticing on his table 
a beantifully-executed white marble life-size foot of an infant, 
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and found he used it as a paper-weight. I one day asked 
him whether it was an antique, and learned it was modelled 
from that of a child he had lost — an original but touching 
mode of perpetuating an affectionate remembrance. 
Charles Lever. Dr Lcvcr was at that time (1840) the only English 
physician in Brussels, and never perhaps was a physician less 
fitted for his calling. Although (possibly ** pressed by hunger 
and request of friends ") he " practised,*' he could not and 
did not inspire much confidence in his patients, for he made 
no secret of being a nwdecin mcdgre lui, loudly proclaiming, 
even among his clientele^ his hatred of the occupation, and 
taking every opportunity of practically proving his words. 

He used to come into his consulting-room in the most 
literary style of costume, wearing a black velvet dressing- 
gown, confined at the waist by a scarlet silk cord and tassels, 
and with the inevitiible pen behind his ear, not for the 
convenience of inditing prescriptions, but to lose no time in 
getting back to his magazine articles as soon as he should have 
despatched his patient. Ultimately, Lever cut the profession 
altogether, and took entirely to literature, both periodical 
and volvmistir ; but it did not appear sufticiently substantial 
in its results to supply the needs of a wife and family, the 
quiver being already in process of filling when he was plying 
his mixed callings at Brussels, for he afterwards got a consul- 
ship at Spezzia, which he held till he died. 
The children At that time the present King of the Belgians and his 

poid. brother, the Comte de Flandres, were two handsome little boys 

with long fair curls, who used to be seen riding out on their 
ponies in the environs of the town. It was a little later that 
Conscience formed one of their educational staff*. Sometimes 
King Leopold and sometimes Queen Louise also would ride out 
with them, and the whole of the Royal family were very 
popular. It was in the autumn of 1840 that one morning the 
joy bells were ringing a merr}^ peal, and a salute of guns was 
Hirthofthe fircd, to anuouncc the birth of a third royal child — a daughter 
ChL?!^. tbis time, destined, alas ! but happily then hidden from the 
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ken of the fond parents, to a melancholy fate. The young 
Princess Charlotte, fondly named after his first wife, was 
the idol of her father, and became a bright, handsome 
girl; but, nevertheless, the unfortunate wife of the hapless 
Prince Maximilian. The rest, in a great measure, attributable 
to her own ambition, has become one of those romances in real 
life which do not often in these days occur so near a throne. 

A distinguished Belgian, whom I knew in Brussels at a m. Duci)e. 
later period, was M. Ducpetiaux, a man of birth, fortune, 
and influence, and who employed that influence with the 
earnest and conscientious purpose of a true philanthropist. 
His whole life was passed in the successful organisation of His widely 
schemes which had for their object the amelioration of the charitie*. 
condition of those orders of the community least able to help 
themselves. There was hardly a charitable association in the 
whole country to which he did not contribute. In prison-life 
M. Ducpetiaux took the greatest interest, and actively em- 
ployed himself in the improvement of prison regulations. 
He also devoted the greatest attention to the institutions for 
the insane, and busied himself equally about all classes of 
the afflicted. His proclivities were, nevertheless, both literary 
and artistic, and the elegance of his house and the choiceness 
of the objects with which he was surrounded, in his refined 
and elegant home, at once betrayed the man of taste and 
cultivation. His filial regard for his mother was not the least 
amiable trait in his character, and he was also the most genial 
and domesticated of husbands. 

I was under an invitation to dine at his house within three Hi» sudden 
days, when I was suddenly shocked by the announcement 
of his death, regarded in Brussels almost as a national 
calamity. 

A Visit to St-Huhert en Ardennes. 

** Tli(» man i-eiuivered of his lute, 
The (log it wiis who died." 

Every British tourist is familiar with the line of railway 
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between Namur and Luxembourg. It is not only one of the 
high roads to Southern Europe, but it is worked by an 
English company, and the name of one of its branches has, by 
some wretched punster, been likened to a black cat, because 
'* it s sombre and mews ! " {Samhre et Mense). He may, perhaps, 
also be aware that in a picturesque nook in this same valley 
of the Meuae, stands a small insignificant station, called Poix. 
No one, however, unless it be the rustics of the place, would 
dream of stopping at Poix, and as for ** Mr Bull " and his 
family, they content themselves — we use the word advisedly, 
for, as the proverb says, " An Englishman is never content but 
when he is grumbling " — they content themselves with growl- 
ing out " What ! another stoppage ! " and settle down again to 
phlegmatic tranquillity till the next halt. 

They have not, perhaps, heard that this small unheeded 
station should not be thus peremptorily dismissed, and that 
within reach of it there is to be found matter for the 
rumination of the moralist and the philosopher. What the 
French aptly call an cfmU' de nueurs, of much significance, 
offers itself to our contemplation here, and by way of indulging 
a very pardonable curiosity, we alight. 

It is a bright summer afternoon, and as the train I have 
abandoned puft's along the road, and with its noise and smoke 
recedes from sight, 1 cross the < lusty rails, issue through the 
little wicker gate, and find it has left me in another world. A 
shady road, winding up a gentle acclivity, lies before me ; on 
one side, a deep ravine ; on the other, a wooded height rising 
from a bold and rocky base. At the door of the roadside inn 
on the right are seated, on a stone bench, some peasants, and 
commercial travellers with their packs, drinking the beer of 
the country, served out to them by a barefooted lass. Before 
it stands the crazy old diligence ; the rough horses are tied to 
it after some wonderful fashion which seems to answer, though 
it is difficult to understand how ; the hlne-hloyifed amdvetcur, 
who has for some time past been engaged in gathering up the 
contents of his bag of dispatches (by a probably not unusual 
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accident, dropped and scattered on the road) now calls out 
''En voiturey 77iessieurs !*' and the banquette and inteiievr are a diligence 
soon filled ; the latter contains a cheerful little family party, si^Hubert!" 
one of them, a priest. Remains the coupe ; the seats of 
Utrecht velvet, worn threadbare ; the glasses altogether 
wanting ; the deep bottom filled with straw ; there is but one 
door ; beware how you mount ; step, there is none ; you must 
put your foot on the tire of the wheel, the nave of which is 
filled with black grease melting in the sun. The driver lights 
his pipe and takes his seat; '' adieux'' and ' ' au revoii's ^' are 
interchanged ; he shrieks to his cattle, smacks his well-worn 
whip, and the rattling old vehicle is en route for the anti- 
quated little village of St-Hubert in the midst of the 
Ardennes. 

There is much romantic beauty in the scenery through 
which we pass : it is the picturesque and fertile valley of the 
Homme,^ a little sparkling stream, appearing every here and 
there as it bubbles over the pe])bles between verdant banks, 
forming its miniature cascades, then widening into a tiny lake 
on which float the broad leaves of the water-lily, then again 
eluding our gaze to greet us further on as its silver thread 
meanders through the smiling pastures. A busy and indus- 
trious peasantry is the population of the Ardennes: thriving 
farms we pass, rich in cows and oxen and flocks of the famed 
sheep of these slopes ; the air is full of rural sounds, and 
})alray with the sweet scent of the newly-mown hay. In 

'The iiaiiie of this little tributary of the Lchmc is variouHly accounted for ; a 
poetical imagination always to be found among mountain populations derives it 
from the Rocher de I'Homme near which it takes its source, and the K<>cher de 
THomme obtains it« nomenclature from an ancient tradition that a cavern near 
the summit of this i*ock was fonnerlv the hermitage of a venerable sage with 
whose antecedent history even the "oldest inhabitants" of the surrounding villaj'es 
were unaccpiainted ; this mysterious personage, however, possessed wondemil 
poweis of prophecy, and was consulted Iwth for his prescience and advice by all 
the country round, who, ignorant of any name he might own, wei-e w<mt t*^ call 
him r Horn mi' par excellence. The story goes that cme day a {mrty of votaries 
arriving at his grotto found it empty, and from that time forward he was never 
heard of more. The Rovh't^ however, has inherited the consecrated appellation 
ever since, and hence that of the I'iver. More serious geographers assert that 
" I'Homme " is an orthographical corruption of Lomme, the original name given by 
the Romans to this river having been Lumna. 
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blissful ignorance of bucolic machinery, youths and maiden 
surviving relics of the good old times — are tossing or rakin 
the cut grass, while other groups are resting in the shade 
the hedges, or sharing their simple meal beneath a tree, thei J 
basket suspended from its branch. The poetry of rural lifie 
still exists, but we must travel into uncivilised tracts to 
find it. 

And truly that of the Ardennes is as much behind the 
age as when Celia and Rosalind, old Adam and Orlando 
wandered through its virgin forests ! Who will credit that 
there still exists, undisturbed by the wranglings of the 
schools, in this unsophisticated locality, a belief — established 
eleven centuries ago — in the miraculous cure of hydrophobia ! 

Yes ; Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, Tirol, and 
even more remote countries, notwithstanding their advanced 
ideas, annually send their 130 to 140 votaries to the unrivalled 
but unobtrusive shrine of the great ** Apostle of the Ardennes ! '* 
A modern Of the result of tlic belief which brings them hither we can 
only offer historical and traditional evidence ; of the /art, we 
ourselves had ocular demonstration on this very occasion. 

I was not alone in the nuipe; in the corner I had observed 
a fellow-traveller, ai)parently of the well-to-do class, wearing 
the dress of a yeoman, and of middle age. His reserved 
manner and contemplative attitude had prevented me from 
addressing him, however desirous of obtaining local infor- 
mation ; nevertheless, as we approached our destination, he 
turned towards me and, pointing to his left arm, which I had 
not before observed was in a sling, broke silence for the first 
time, saying in French strongly accentuated with Flemish, 
much what follows : — '' Do you know, I have just met with 
an awkward accident ; 1 am a landowner in the Campine, and 
was occupied yesterday on my farm, when a favourite dog 
came running up to me. He had a strange manner, but it 
never entered into my head to suspect that anything was 
amiss, and I put out my hand to caress him ; to my surprise he 
suddenly snapped at it and bit me in the wrist. My people 
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declared the dog was mad, and recommended mc to go as 
quickly as I could to the nearest surgeon ; but I have little 
£utli in surgeons. My wife — may God rest her soul ! — was 
a native of Ardennes, and had often talked to me of the 
miraculous cures performed at the little village of St-Hubert, 
so I came straight away, and you see me here a pilgrim on my 
road to the only remedy in which I place any trust. I shall 
not be able to stay to finish the Novena on the spot as I had 
no time to announce my departure to my family, but I shall 
apply at once for the Taille, and such is my confidence in the 
Sainte tltole and the intercession of St Hubert* that I feel 
as if I were already sound again." 

'The history of St Hiil>ert is doubtless more or leas known to all my readers ; 
it is a poem in itself, and has furnished many beautiful themes t^) the poet and the 
punter. We are all familiar with the liigh-l>orn, gay, and worldly young noble- 
nan, j^raceful and admired, who, pursuing the pleasures of the chase, was met by a 
ititf of surprising size and beauty, between whose magnificent antlei-s there 
WHraeDly appeared a luminous cross, while a voice, proceeding from the crucifix 
thereon, addressed him in accents of tender repioach, and directed him as t<^ the 
occupations of his future life. His ready convei-sion, fi-om a coui'se of pleasure to 
1 career of austere duty, procured for him many remarkable signs of the Divine 
fcvuur, among which this great and distinguished prelate — for such he Injcame 
on the death of his wife, Floribanne — received the ix)wer of subduing all 
animalA, however fierce. It does not appear, however, that, during his life, he 
eiercimid this authority ujx)n rabid dogs, or neuti-alised their attacks upon men ; 
indeed, although he died in 727, it was only after liis canonisation, and the trans- 
htion of his remains, in 829, to the Abljey Church of St-Hubert, that the virtues 
of the ** Holy Stole," and of the Mii'aculous Key, were called into action. To what 
extent they have been since then employed, the registers of the diurch of St- 
Hubert bear witness, and how far the confidence of the th(nisands (jf applicants 
has been, and continues to be justified, must be judged on the good faitli of the 
aasertion universally maintained here. Recent sUitistics declare tliat, during the 
bat ten years, out of the average annual number of 135 pilgrims, only nine have 
been disappointed of a cure, all of whom, say the Iik^I authorities, wilfully 
neglected the pi-eacribed regulations. As it may be interesting to our readers to 
peruse these rules, on the conscientious observance of which the eflScacy of the 
miracle depends, we subjoin a transLatitm of them, prefaced by a paragi*aph, 
fttating that : — "All persons, of whatever class, standing in need of the intercession 
of St Hubert, in consequence of being bitten by a dog or other animal, provided 
always the animal be mad, or by hydrophobia from any other cause, have only to 
preMent themselves to the Curd of St-Hubert to receive the necessary treatment 
under the following conditions: (1) Tlie patient must confess and communicate 
nine dsys following ; (2) He must sleep alone, in clean sheets, or wearing his 
eluthen ; (3) He shall drink out of a specnal glass or vessel, and shall not st<K)}) or 
bend his head to drink from a spring or a rivei* ; (4) He may drink any kind of 
wine, mixed with water ; (f)) He may eat white or any kind of bread, the flesli 
of a male swine, of a year or more old ; ca{X)ns or fowls of a year oi* more ; fish 
having scalcH, herrings, carp ; oi* hard eggs — all these things he must eat cold ; 
(6) He is not to comb his liair dui'ing forty days ; (7) On the tenth day he is to 
have the bandage i*emoved from his forehead by a piiest, to see it burnt, and the 

O 
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St-Hubert. 



Further conversation with this trustfully-minded individual 
elicited that he had taken no precaution beyond that of 
washing the wound with clean water and binding it up ; this, 
he said, is not only not forbidden but even recommended by 
the code of regulations. lie assured me, moreover, that his 
faith in the efficacy of the miracle (I observed he always spoke 
of it as a *' miracle ") had been confirmed by his own personal 
acquaintance with two peasants who, at different times, had 
been preserved from all subsequent consequences of bites they 
had received, while he had known of other persons who, refusing 
to have recourse to this supernatural means, and putting 
themselves in the hands of doctors, had succumbed to the 
malady in its most frightful form. lie added, rationally 
enough, that he did not believe the bite of any rabid animal 
could ever be counteracted by any natural means, and that 
The town of thosc wlio did uot appeal to the supernatural might as w^ell 
give themselves up for lost at once. 

While thus conversing we had reached the village ; the 
driver cracked his whip, quickened his pace, and, with a final 
flourish, rattled over the stones, drawing up before the door of 
the only (tnhcrf/e the place afforded — we cannot dignify it 
with the name of ** hotel." Nevertheless, it was clean and 
homely, and the room allotted me, if not luxurious, was 
curious in its simplicity. The floor of oak, waxed and polished 
like a glass, offered, nevertheless, an irregular surface of 
various gradients, unmasked by any semblance of a carpet, 
save a strip of scarlet baize beside the bed — itself a massive 
carved oak structure of early date, but draped with elegant 
embroidered muslin curtains ; a diminutive glass, presenting a 

a.shos put into tlie niscina ; (8) He is to obsoivt* eveiv year tlu* anniveisarv of 8t 
HuV)eit on the 3a of November ; (1>) If, subsequently, the person should be 
wounded (H* bitten, so as to (baw bhjod, by any rabid animal, lie sliall lenew his 
exemption from tlie consequences by an abstinence of three days, without the 
necessity of returnin<( to St-Uubert ; (10) It sliall be conq)etent for any pei-son 
having heen tlius trwited to give to any other, who haw been bitten so as to dniw 
blood, a I'cspito or delay of f«>rty days, to enable them to have recoui'se pei'sonaUy 
to St-Hubert." There is a further code of regulations to ])e observ«Kl in the case 
of dogs, bmnded, whetlier as a presei-vative or a cure, with the rorurf dr fer or cief 
de St-Ifultert. 
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surface that might emulate waves of the sea for unevenuess, 
hung in a dark corner ; the washing- table, with the narrowest 
of pie-dishes and ewers, and a single chair, completed the 
catalogue of furniture. The casement, of small leaded panes, 
opened over the market-place, affording a view of the interest- 
ing pile of buildings formed by the ancient abbey and its fine 
old church. In the midst, a venerable stone fountain, round 
which was gathered a picturesque group of village maidens 
with their pitchers. On the right, an ascending street of 
quaint old houses, giving issue to a similar street descending 
towards the ivy-covered and time-honoured church of St- 
Gilles, dating from the ninth century ; another straggling 
street or two of antiquated aspect comprises the extent of this 
sequestered little village of 2000 souls. 

The church of St -Hubert, as well as the Abbey, has The Abbey, 
undergone many and singular vicissitudes, so that the original 
designs, which must have been very magnificent, have been 
seriously tampered with from time to time, much to the 
detriment of its architectural beauty — still the site is peculiarly 
happy, and the west view extremely picturesque, while the 
interior remains grand and impressive. The valuable library 
belonging to the Abbey was destroyed by fire in 1635. and its 
rich treasury has been more than once pillaged during the 
revolutions it has witnessed ; the extensive lands which once 
formed its domain have gone with the rest, but portions of the 
stone wall and castellated gateways survive to indicate how 
vast were the possessions owned by the Benedictines of a 
former day. 

It was about the year 817 that they fixed on this wild and 
romantic spot for the construction of their Abbey, near the 
obscure little village of Hendaye, Andaye, or Andage as it was 
then called, being a mere cluster of peasants* cabins surround- 
ing the Gothic spire of St-Gilles. No sooner, however, says 
the local history, were the relics of the great St Hubert trans- 
ferred hither from their resting-place at Libge, in 825, than 
the numerous miracles performed at his tomb, and above all 
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the marvellous powers of his Sainte ^tolcy drew throngs of 
pilgrims to the place ; habitations were necessarily erected to 
receive them, and as by degrees one stranger after another 
settled here, in order to be nearer the Monastery and under 
the immediate patronage of the saint, dealers of various 
descriptions, finding a market for their wares, added them- 
selves to the population, so that little by little the small 
hamlet became a village, and ultimately the village attained 
the importance of a town. Fairs and markets recurred here 
periodically, Kermesses and processions were established, and 
the 3d November — anniversary of the saint — began to be 
held with a solemnity which attracted crowds of votaries to 
his shrine. The abbots, who continued to succeed each other, 
extended their aid and protection to the little community, 
which owed its chief support to the visitors and pilgrims who 
have never ceased to be brought hither by the fame of the 
relics. Indeed, if we except the beauty of the surrounding 
country, the place has no other attraction to offer ; but all 
within it speaks of the power and glory of its canonised 
patron. His remembrance survives in every heart, and his 
greatness is on every lip, while his memory is kept alive in the 
enduring details of the grand ecclesiastical monument which 
overshadows the spot. 
L Refomia- Tlic Abbey, long since desecrated from its original purpose, 

has for the last thirty years been appropriated to the occupa- 
tion of juvenile delinquents under the care of Brothers of 
Notre-Dame de Malines, and is the original model on which 
was founded the Colonie de Mettrayey near Tours. 

A good-natured old Cerberus sitting at the gate, wearing an 
official costume, and with his little grandchild on his knee, 
readily procured my admission and handed me over to the 
anmdnier, who obligingly showed me the interior arrangements. 
They are admirably organised, and the institution struck me 
as far more resem})ling a bright and cheerful industrial school 
than the gloomy precincts of a prison : the only characteristic of 
the latter being the precautions taken in guarding the inmates 



Dry 
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aod locking all the wards as we entered them. The ventila- 
tion and general cleanliness is irreproachable. The inmates 
are 400 in number, about one-fourth being employed in 
agricultural labour on the farm lands attached to the 
Abbey. The rest are distributed over the several ateliers 
under contremaitres^ who instruct them in the various trades 
of tailoring, shoemaking, bookbinding, carpentering, smithy- 
ing, etc 

They are admitted at the early age of six, and, sad to say, 
there are many of that tender age ; they remain till sixteen. 
All must attend daily mass in the chapel, and instruction 
ia the school, both on the premises. They rise at five in 
summer, six in winter, and go to rest at seven and eight 
according to the season. They are allowed meat four times 
a week, and enjoy a judicious allowance of recreation. The 
dormitories, wide and lofty, are at once the most cheerful 
and well arranged I ever remember to have visited ; the 
cubicles stand in two long rows back to back, facing on 
either side a row of noble windows open all day and looking 
out far away into the country. At night they are lighted by 
lamps suspended at intervals, and at the extremity of each 
dormitory is the room of a superintendent with a window 
commanding the whole length ; the cubicles are separated 
from each other by an iron partition painted green, and 
each is enclosed by a grating of the same colour, padlocked. 
The aumdnier — a pleasant, intelligent man — was most 
obliging in giving me all particulars respecting this^ interest- 
ing and successful institution, as well as in telling me the 
history of the Abbey, and pointing out the original destina- 
tion of each portion as we traversed it. It was natural, 
therefore, that I should avail myself of his communicative- 
ness to inquire into what may be termed the specialite of 
the place. As, however, his duties now called him to the 
sacristy I gladly accepted his invitation to find him in the 
morning in his little preshythx adjoining, and took leave of 
him accordingly. I next directed my steps to the church. 
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under the guidance of the gatekeeper, who assured me I 
should find M. le Curd there, as he had just been called upon 
to administer the TaiUe to a newly-arrived stranger, whom 
by the description I immediately recognised as my fellow- 
traveller in the diligence. 

** Do you often find persons coming here for that object? ** 
inquired I of ray guide. 

** Continually," replied he; **the number of applicants, 
taking one year with another, averages somewhere about 1 60, 
and I can assure you that, during the thirty years I have 
been here, I — who, when I first came, was disposed to dis- 
credit the miracle, and regarded it as an absurd superstition — 
have had reason entirely to change my opinion : indeed, I may 
say that, except in cases where the patients have dis])elieved 
in the efficacy of the relics, or have wilfully disregarded the 
regulations, there has never been a failure." 

** Still you admit it has not always succeeded ? " 

'* tlcoutezj' replied the old man in a tone of solemnity, 
** there was a frightful thing happened here now twenty 
years ago. Two gentlemen — one was an ai'ocat of Malines, 
the other a judge of the same place, M. le Baron de 
Gendre — were out shooting ; they walked long and far, and 
were returning home fatigued and heated with their day's 
sport; the dogs too were tired and heated, and one of them, 
to all appearance walking quietly after his master, suddenly 
snapped at his hand and bit it. Ilis friend approached to 
drive away the dog, who thereupon turned on him and 
fastened on his arm. Tlie two young men looked upon each 
other in dismay. AVhat was to be done ? ' There is but one 
course,' said the arocat. * AVe must be otf at once for St- 
Hubert.' * What ! ' rejoined the other, * do you mean to tell 
me you can believe in that ridiculous old woman s tale ? 
Come, come, I had a better opinion of you.' * My dear 
fellow,' replied the (trocdt, * I should be sorry to lose your 
good opinion, but to St-IIubert I mean to go, and that this 
very moment : don't be foolish, but cease your mocking and 
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come with me.' 'Not I, indeed/ answered the Baron. 'I 
shall waste no time, but go to a surgeon in Malines and 
get the wound cauterised, and you must do the same.' 'No/ 
said the other, ' my resolution is taken, yet I will first return 
with you to Malines ; only, lest that should not succeed, 
accompany me afterwards in my pilgrimage.' * Agreed,' 
replied the Baron ; ' it shall not be said I have been wanting 
in the duties of friendship.' They accordingly hastened to 
Malines, where the Baron's wound, which did not appear very 
severe, was duly manipulated by the surgeon ; and the avocat, 
who refused any such assistance as superfluous, betook himself 
to St-Hubert : liere the case was immediately taken in hand 
by the curd, who, having performed the prescribed ceremony 
and supplied him with the detail of observances to be followed, 
offered the Baron the same advantages, but to no purpose ; 
this gentleman was thoroughly hardened in his unbelief, and so 
far from desiring to avail himself of the privilege, laughed at 
the whole thing, and even made game of his friend whenever 
he saw him praying in the church. ' TiCave me alone, I beg of 
you, my good fellow^' he would say. * Scofi" as much as you 
please yourself, but do not interfere with me ; my mind is 
made up, and I shall pursue this Novena to the end, leaving 
the result in the hands of God.' After three days, the Baron, 
finding his friend determined to remain during the prescribed 
period at St-Hubert — it was in that house just across the 
Place, that they lodged — ^journeyed home, leaving him to finish 
his visit by himself. He had scarcely reached Malines, how- 
ever, before he was attacked with very alarming symptoms, 
and on the surgeon who had attended him being sent for, he 
declared them to be indicative of neither more nor less than 
hydrophobia. The malady went on from bad to worse, and 
in two days the patient was not only beyond all hope, but 
dangerous to others, and there remained no choice but to 
stifle him between two feather beds." 

The old man ceased, and his little granddaughter, who had 
dropped her knitting in her eagerness to hear the story, looked 
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up with terror in her face. "Yes, my child," said the old 
man, "it is even so ; there is no one in the village who was 
living at the time, who does not shudder at the recollection 
of the fate of this unbelieving Baron, while the avocat, who 
piously trusted in the great St Hubert, went away completely 
restored to health." 

A more recent event of the same nature he proceeded to 
relate as having occurred at Frex, a parish in the canton of 
St-Hubert, as lately as the 18th April 1870, attested by M. 
FAbbd Roupenfeld, " who," he said, '* wrote an account of it 
to our cure." 

On tliat day, it appears, he was sent for in great haste to 
administer the last sacraments to a man in danger of approach- 
ing death ; without delay he was at his side, but a strange 
sight presented itself to him. The patient was lying extended 
on the kitchen floor, breathing with difficulty, his eyes at once 
haggard and flashing, his jaws moving rapidly, and his teeth 
chattering, the power of speech gone, and instead of intelligible 
words his lips gave utterance to cries, yells, and barking like 
that of a dog, while delirium was apparent in all his move- 
ments. 

The cure, struck 1)y what he saw, proceeded to interrogate 
the wife as to the condition of the sick man, and found that 
eight days previously her husband had been bitten by a dog, 
but had taken no notice of the accident, and that it was in 
vain she had urged him to make a pilgrimage to St-Hubeit. 
By the advice of the cure it was arranged that the patient 
should be immediately taken to St-Hubert ; and it was only 
after he had been brought into the church dedicated to that 
saint, and had received the benediction of the priest that he 
recovered consciousness. Astonished to find himself in a 
strange place, he inquired the occasion of his having been 
brought thither, and on being informed, submitted to the 
TaiUe with great readiness, expressing his willingness to follow 
out the rules of the Novena, after which he was able to return 
to his village on foot. 
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"This occurrence," said my informant, *' can be attested by 
every inhabitant of the village," and he proceeded to lead the 
way to the church, the door of which stood open. 

" And they believe him ! Oh, the lover may 
Mistrust the look that steals his soul away ; 
The child may cease to think that it can play 
With heaven's own lightning ; alchemists may doubt 
The shining ore their crucible gives out ; 
But Faith .... fanatic Faith once wedded fast 
To some dear error, hugs it to the last.'' 

We entered ; the interior of this fine edifice struck me by its 
imposing vastness, its noble nave, lofty chancel, and double- 
columned aisles ; but I was not long left to this architectural 
contemplation, for I perceived that I had been preceded by the 
Flemish priest and his party — my fellow-passengers in the 
diligence — and who, accompanied by the curd, wearing his 
stole, — a fact significant of some coming ceremony, — were just 
entering a little chapel on the north side of the apse, called 
the "Treasury," and consecrated, as my guide informed me, to 
the relics of the ** Apostle of the Ardennes," so that I had 
now a good chance of examining them. 

Of these the chief is, of course, the Saintc £tolc% or Stole of 

St Hubert, which was produced compactly folded up in a 

small silver box kept in a locked cabinet with the rest of the 

belongings of St Hubert. The cure opened the casket and 

proceeded to take out the precious object, which has the 

appearance of a long strip of thick white silk about two inches 

^ide, somewhat discoloured, but of rich texture and woven 

With gold threads ; it is finished at the ends with a fringe of 

^mall gold balls, but these are wanting at one end. He passed 

it round for each one to kiss, and inquired if those present would 

not wish to touch with it any rosaries, rings, crosses, medals, 

crucifixes, or other devotional objects, for it appears that such 

are continually being brought here for that purpose. The 

cure, at the request of some of the party, showed us the part 

of the stole from which the threads are tiiken for the Taille, 

and told us it was estimated, calculating from the quantity 
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that had been used, that 400,000 applicants, at the very least, 
have received the tailley yet is it still 1 metre 46 centimetres 
long. 

One of the party having observed that the time must come, 
however far off it might be, when the whole would have been 
absorbed, the cure was appealed to as to how subsequent cases 
were to be treated. Perhaps this question had been put before 
him previously ; for he answered with great promptitude that 
he had no fear but that God would provide ; " or," said he, 
*' perhaps by that time the disease itself may no longer exist, 
or, again, science may have been permitted to discover some 
mediail treatment which has not yet suggested itself; but." 
added he, good humouredly, '* I don't think wc need trouble 
ourselves about it, seeing that, if it only continues to be called 
upon at the same rate as heretofore, there is enough to last 
about 10,000 years !" 

As this seemed sutHciently reassuring, 1 did not think it 
worth while to pursue the matter any further. 

The cure now at our request proceeded to explain the 
process of the Taillc, and desiring one of the gentlemen to place 
himself in tlie chair of St Hubert — a strange, uncouth, and 
primitive piece of furniture standing within the Tresorcrie — 
he showed us how the incision was made in the middle of the 
forehead : the skin being raised with the point of the lancet, 
three threads of the stole are introduced into the wound, which 
is then closed and bound up with a black silk bandage, kept in 
its place by a strap across the head and supplied in the church. 
The operation is preceded by confession, followed by com- 
munion at the earliest opportunity, and by a conscientious 
observance of a variety of regulations, communicated to the 
patient in a printed form, which are read over to him. These 
he is at liberty to carry out practically on the spot, or to return 
and keep the Novena at his own home. 

The relic next in importance to be found in this collection 
is the ** key of St Hubert, miraculously bestowed and possess- 
ing the power, when made red hot and applied as a brand, of 
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securing from all possibility of rabies, any animal that has been 
marked therewith." It is asserted that scarcely a day passes 
on which dogs are not sent or brought here for this purpose. 
It is also used for cauterising any wound made by a bite 
whether in the human or canine subject. The hunting horn 
of St Hubert, a huge and massive elephant's tusk, encircled by 
two gold (or metal) bands, is preserved here, with a sandal and 
some other minor relics of the saint. Besides these there is an 
ancient and very elaborately-carved ivory crozier, supposed to 
be that of St Lambert, a very richly-embroidered and ancient 
white silk chasuble fringed with gold, by some attributed to 
Charlemagne, and said to have been worn by him on State 
occasions. 

Another curiosity to be seen in the Tresorerie is a little 
statuette of a man kneeling on a loaf, supposed to represent 
the skilled and disinterested architect who constructed this 
splendid church, consecrating to his absorbing work not only 
histdents and his labour, but even his means, and reducing 
himself to absolute penury, as did many others in those days 
of simple, trustful faith known to God alone, in whose glory 
they found both inspiration and reward. 

Before leaving the Tresorerie, the cure produced a MS. 

register, or list of names, which he informed us were those of 

the confrerie of St Hubert. Any person wishing to enrol 

himself in this confraternity can inscribe his name here on 

the pajrment of 3f., and '*thus secure himself against the 

bite of a mad dog." If he be the head of a family, all his 

relatives and dependents participate in this immunity. He 

also brought out some facsimiles of the holy key, which he 

offered to be purchased at 2f each. These have been touched 

by the stole, and are endowed with miraculous powers, 

provided they be used with faith and are not profaned by 

misapplication. Thus — although the use of one of these keys 

suflSces to secure any animal, that has not been bitten, from 

the disease, or to reveal the effects of a bite that may have 

been inflicted by a rabid animal on a sound one by applying 
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it red hot on the wound and keeping the animal in questic 
shut up for nine days, the head of the family daily reciting 
Pater and an Ave for him during that time, and giving hi] 
before his food a piece of bread blessed by a priest, in honoi 
of St Hubert — yet this must never be done by the possessor i 
such a key for money or gain of any kind, or it would n< 
take eftect. It is asserted that, even should an animal d: 
while under the treatment, he would l)e incapable of injurin 
any other animal or any person. Such appears to be tl 
belief of the good people of St-Hubert with regard to tl 
influence of their patron. 

There arc no fewer than twelve chapels, more or Ig 
ornate, in this spacious and magnificent church. The twelftl 
dedicated specially to St Hubert, and bearing reminiscences < 
the incidents of his life in all its enrichments, was that i 
which anciently were performed the ceremonies and benedi 
tions accompanying the operation of the Tdillr now transferre 
to the Trrsofrn'e ; ])ut the orisons and thanksgivings of tl 
pious pilgrims who make their way hither to obtain the 
recovery are still oftcred l)efore this altar. 

On leaving the Trcson'rie, 1 observed before me a broa 
descending staircase leading to the crypt, immediately below tl 
chancel, and containing, as it were, the roots of the high alta 
for the two massive columns that support it stand on each sk 
of the altar of the crypt, dedicated to Our Lady. This cry] 
is divided into a nave and two aisles by two rows of foi 
slender cylindrical columns, and it is paved with a time-woi 
mosaic of small tiles. 

It would take long to describe in detail the interior of th 
fine church — a grand moimnient of the faith and piety, i 
less than the taste, of a past age ; the general eflect 
extremely solemn and imposing, the nol)le height of tl 
columns and the bewildering mazes of the interlacing arche 
through which are seen the multiplied chapels and altars, i 
once charm the eye and elevate the thoughts, while tl 
unsparing richness of the marbles and other materials er 
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[doyed iu its elaborate ornamentation attest the pious 
liberality of its founders. 

The registers of the Abbey, as we have said, carry back the 
history of the miraculous powers of the ^tole to the period at 
which the relics of St Hubert were brought hither, and they 
also supply a very intricate account of the various translations 
his bones have since experienced ; as, in all times of invasion, 
revolution, or danger from fire, war, or other causes, the first 
care of the intimates of the monastery was to secure and 
conceal these remains they held to be so precious. The last 
time that the body of St Hubert was removed, however, it 
was 80 effectually secreted that its hiding-place has never been 
discovered, and the abbot, by whose direction this pious 
precaution was taken, as well as all his contemporaries, having 
long since passed away, its whereabouts continues a mystery 
to the present inhabitants of St-Hubert. The most pains- 
taking researches have hitherto proved ineff^ectual, so that the 
hope of once more restoring these treasured remains to the 
veneration of the faithful is only kept alive by the expectation 
that some fortuitous accident may reveal them to their 
anxious seekers, and daily devotions are offered up to that 
end. The Aimi6mey\ who gave us these particulars, is 
intimately convinced that the bones of St Hubert have not 
been removed from the precincts, and that they will one day 
be found walled up in some secure corner. 

The Monastery has throughout all its reverses retained 
possession of an old and curious manuscript called the 
Cbnto/ommi, containing some remote traditions, bearing 
every appearance of genuineness and antiquity. Among 
these we deciphered one relating to a '^ valet iVAdele 
^nitesse fVArlon^ fille du nohle Lhic Thieny et sceur de 
^^roid'' who, having been bitten by a mad dog, was sent 
'^y his master to the ** hienheurev.c saint Hubert,'^ and entirely 
cored by the TaiUe. Further on occurs another, of two 
youths, who, having been bitten also l)y a mad dog, w^ere 
Parting for St-Hubert to obtain the miraculous intercession, 
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when they were met by a sinister-looking stranger, who, 
notwithstanding the mistrust with which he inspired them, 
succeeded in dissuading them from their intention, promising 
to cure them by other remedies. Unhappily, says the 
narration, they allowed themselves to be guided by this 
man, who contented himself with conducting them to the 
house of a surgeon, with whom he left them and disappeared. 
The surgeon submitted them to the usual process and sent 
them home ; but, not many days after, they began to exhibit 
all the indications of hydrophobia, and ** died a frightful 
death, howling like wolves, barking like dogs, and entreating 
that they might be chained to their beds, lest they should 
attack those members of their families who were near them." 
Other persons, however, attacked by the same dog, had re- 
course to the instrumentality of the Holy Stole, and ** were 
restored to their former health." 

In short, the chronicles of St-Hubert supply, more or leaa 
circumstantially, voluminous evidence of the unfailing efficacy 
of the intervention of St Hubert, and of the frequent con- 
versions and endurinc: latitude of his votaries. Among these 
stands the name of one too remarkable not to justify the 
recapitulation of the incidents attendant on his visit hither. 

This occurrence, as handed down from generation to 
generation by the monks of St-Hubert, stands recorded at 
p. 493 in the MS. of Dom Romuald Hancar, dated 1649, 
and was by no means unknown at the time, for it became 
sufficiently spread abroad to form the subject of a discussion 
in Bayle's comprehensive dictionary, where we find it thu& 
alluded to. 

**It is said,'* observes this indefatigable investigator, '*that 
Calvin, after employing all the ordinary means to save the 
life of his son, who had been bitten by a mad dog, had 
recourse to the desperate expedient of sending him to the 
monks of St-Hubert that he might obtain the intercession of^ 
the saint. It is maintained, further, that this oftspring of the 
heresiarch, after performing the stipulated devotions in the 
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Abbey Cliurch dedicated to Saint Hubert, was cured of his 
moTBl as well as his physical insanity." 

He then proceeds to cite the following passage from the 
writing of Silvester a Petra Sancta : — ^ 

Notabile illud fuit Gilium Calvini frustra expertum alia 
qiMBvis amuleta, missum Genevil Andainum ab impio et 
sacrilego parente, ut ibi, ope Sancti Hu1)erti a rabidi canis 
rnorau curaretur. Quemadmodum ille reips& ibidem, abjurata 
simul haeresi ab ultraque hoc est, caninfi et Calviniana, rabie 
convaluit. Exstant ver6 de ea re, carmina Bartholomsei 
Honorii, poetae, illius aetatis. 

Bayle, whose testimony, we must bear in mind, is that of 
an unwilling witness, qualifies the doubt implied in this 
quotation by the following remark, which proves that, at all 
events, he himself did not altogether disbelieve the incident. 
"This is a pleasant story," he says, **but, at the same time, 
those who have treated it as a fable, on the plea that Calvin 
had no children, as they are pleased to assert, are mistaken 
on that point, for it is by no means true that Calvin's 
nuirriajre was sterile." 

Aud we may add that, although the biographers of Calvin 
lead us to suppose he had but one son, who died soon after his 
birth, they also state that his wife, Idelette de Bures, who was 
the widow of one named Stoerder, had children by her first 
n)arriage, who were brought up by Calvin, their step-father ; 
consequently, the individual sent by him as his son to St- Hubert 
Diay very reasonably be supposed to have been his step-son. 

The oral tradition and local ]\IS. which transmitted this 
incident to the successive generations of monks at St-llubert 
^ supported by two important confirmatory statements ; one 
l^ing that the recantation of his heretical errors, written and 
^ed by the young man, remained for many years appended 
to a pillar in the church ; the other, that a recital of the event 
^^ Latin verse by the poet of Liege, Bartholemi Honore, a 
contemporary of Calvin, never received any refutation. These 

* Notts in Epitftol : Molina^' a<l Balzaciiiu. Cli. xvii. p. 171. 
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lines, preserved by Cliapeauville, an historian worthy of cre< 
who lived in times immediately succeeding that of Calvin, 
: quoted by Bayle as follows : — 



> 



Scis quid Calvinus Sanctorum fecerit osor 

A cane cum ra])ido filius ictus (Tat ? 
Tentavit medicis, ilium sanan* vencnis 

(jua» PtM^lemontanus jussit Alexis ' emi. 
S(»d Deus hum* non est med(»cina passus abuti, 

Ne quis ah hoc Divos temneret Ha^reticus. 
Namque opus invalidum Calvini reddidit, ut se 

Per sanctos '" cuivis ferre probaret (^)peni. 
Ill(? itaque incassuui sudans est noct<3 coa(!tus 

Pi]L(nus in Ardennam mittcTe languidulum. 
Tmmortalis ubi Numen se pandit Huberti 

Talia qui Cliristi vulnera curat o})e. 
Venit eo proles scel(»rati manca parentis 

Et sup[)lex aras procidit ante sacnis. 
(jucMJque precabatur superos erat, ut sibi v(»llent 

p] meiiibris inorbum [>ellere tabificum. 
Nev(» sibi objicerent male sani do<;mata j)atris, 

C^ua» mo<lo per inundi cliniata nota forent 
Nam s(» cum stolido ncm consentire parente, 

Velle sed in veteri reli«;ione mori. 
Ha»c u])i fatus erat, sacra cum veste Sacerdos 

Pnxliit, illius vulnera dira fovens. 
Nee multos mansisse dies, narratur ibidem. 

Quin fuerit doiio sanus, HulH'rt4', tuo. 
Sparserat intc^ea Calvinus in urbe Genc^va 
I Saxonicas natum nu[X'r jwlisse pla<^a.s. 

Ille quidem dignus non qui luat a cane tiili 
. Vindictam, stnl quern Cerberus ipse voret ! 



( Entering the first chapel, after leaving tlic S. transep 

I examined the magnificent white marble sarcophagus, presen 

: by the late King of the Belgians, a masterpicc of Gcefs, rej 

1 scnting in eight bas-reliefs the life of St Hubert, supported 

j the corners by gracefully-designed figures of mitred abb< 

f and surmounted by a full-length recumbent figure of 

[ Hubert, somewhat larger than life, in episcopal vestmei 

( This costly work of art is intended to be placed over 

{ * Feller, in his Historical Dictionary, nuMitions a famous Italian physic 

Guglielmo Ruscelli, who died in 1505, after practisini^ medicine in several coum 
into which he travelled, under the name of Alexis Peduiontaiuis. 

'-* It is curious that in the, perhaps best, ed. of Bayle, viz., that of Rotter 
(Diet. 4 vols. fo. 1720, and 8 vols. ^^ (Envres" and Supplement I7:i7), thia woi 
pi'inted cwictosy but the sense seems to recpiire t^anrtoA^ as in the version ap{)are 
given to my sister at St- Hubert. — R. H. B. 
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tomb whenever his body shall be discovered and disinterred 
from its present hiding-place. It has been greatly and 
justly admired. The style corresponds with the simple and 
severe character of the original edifice, the detail is rich and 
elaborate, and the attitude of the figure extremely easy and 
natural, at the same time that it is conventional. 

By the time I had visited the church in all its detail, the 
shades of evening had begun to fall, and there was but little 
opportunity to judge of the condition of the place ; I, how- 
ever, took a stroll through one of the two streets I had 
observed, and found it to consist of tenements of the most 
humble class. Scarcely a shop of any kind exists here, the 
only window that bore the smallest resemblance to a shop- 
front being one over which was roughly written, on a board, 
the word •* lAhy^aire'' What this word meant it was diflBcult 
to understand, as, on our opening the door to inquire if there 
existed any photographs or prints of the Abbey, we could 
perceive nothing but a very limited collection of **mugs, 
mouse-traps and other groceries," such as are supposed to 
constitute a chandler's stock in every village. Trade is 
doubtless slack, and we waited some time before anyone 
appeared even to ascertain the cause of the shrill barking of 
an inhospitable cur, who made no secret of his objections to 
our intrusion, but he did not off'er to bite. 

Drainage and ventilation appear to be wholly ignored 
among the inhabitants of St-Hubert ; and, though they 
seem cheerful and contented, the poverty of the place is 
apparent in every cabin that composes it ; the children, 
though healthy and robust, are poorly clad ; stray goats and 
swine wander through the streets ; and, no doubt, many of 
the young girls have no better occupation than watching the 
flocks and herds in the meadows, and leading them daily to 
and from their pastures. 

At eight o'clock I returned to my quarters, and found the 
table d'Mte supper ready. It was an old-fashioned table d'hdte, 
literally described by its name, for the host and hostess 
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presided and carved for the company. The fare was by no 

means luxurious, nor yet was the cooking refined ; but there 

was, at all events, abundance of supplies, such as they were. 

The company, about sixteen in number, consisted of the 

family party who had travelled with me, and who proved to 

be a Chanoine of Malines, with his brother and the wife and 

daughter of the latter, all visiting St-Hubert for the first 

time ; two ladies — a Baronne and her sister, passing through 

the place ; some habitn^, probaby the notaire, the doctor, 

the jtige de paix, and other officials ; and two pedestrian 

travellers, who had just come in from the Caverns of Rochefort, 

and were describing in the most enthusiastic terms the G-rotie 

de Han, the wonders of which they declared passed all 

imagination, and certainly the account they gave conveyed 

the idea of enchantment and fairyland rather thrfh reality; 

indeed, I greatly regretted my inability to join several of the 

party who finally determined on making the expedition on 

the morrow. After supper, the guests lingered an hour over 

the table, sipping some very questionable beer, included in 

the bill of fare, and smoking, while they discussed, among 

other topics, the disease which brought daily patients to the 

healing virtues of the Holy Stole and dwelt on its miraculous 

powers. I looked round in vain for my grave fellow-traveller 

of the coupe ; but, to my disappointment, he was not 

amongst us, and no doubt he had returned home immediately 

after the operation. I observed that in whatever light the 

various individuals here assembled might view the matter, 

even the most sceptical did not venture to throw the 

slightest doubt on the result. The utmost they would admit 

was that — while the fact was undeniable — they could not 

pretend to explain its causes ; and those who attributed its 

action to strong superstition in some, to blind credulity in 

others, or again to pious faith in a third class, and alleged 

that the power the imagination might exercise in such cases 

would account for the cure, were baffled by the reply that, 

however potently the moral powers might dominate the 
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physical in man, they could have no influence in the case of 
dogs and other animals, which, it was impossible to deny, 
had been operated upon with equal success. 

At ten o'clock the bell of St-Hubert began to toll a curfew, 
for it proved the signal of retreat ; the party broke up and 
withdrew, and, before another half-hour had passed, every 
house was closed. 

I opened my window and looked out into the market- 
place ; the air was mild and genial, and the silhouette of 
the grand old building stood out clearly defined against the 
starlit sky. One by one every light was extinguished, and 
not a sound was to be heard but the distant tramp of the 
watchman and the plashing of the water into the marble 
basin of the fountain below. 

** Early to bed " no doubt implies ** early to rise," and 
accordingly it was hardly five o'clock before the great bell 
close by again began to ring its awakening sounds to 
rouse the village population, and incredibly soon after all 
was astir. The sun had risen splendidly, and the view before 
me was bright, cheerful, and picturesque in the extreme. At 
half-past five an antiquated conveyance with two rough 
horses was before the door, and it was a matter of sur- 
prise how it all held together ; the party for the grotto, 
however, were doubtless used to such travelling, and having 
despatched their breakfast they packed themselves within 
it with every appearance of confidence in its solidity, and 
full of joyous anticipation of the coming day. 

At six o'clock the Abbey bell once more began to sound, 
but this time it was the solemn tolling of a funeral knell, and 
entering the vast edifice I found a tolerably numerous congre- 
gation occupying the middle of the nave and surrounding a 
coffin on tressels covered with a black pall in the midst of 
six tall lighted wax tapers. A priest in black vestments was 
saying the mass for the dead, responded to by a small choir in 
the organ-loft, whose plain chant was accompanied by a 
stringed instrument. It was very simple, but not the less 
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solemn on that account, and when mass was over we too 
followed the procession which accompanied the coffin to the 
little rustic but most picturesque cemetery on the hill. A 
deep blue and perfectly cloudless sky was overhead, and the 
dew was heavy on the trees and grass, sparkling in the 
morning sun like a thousand diamonds as the little cortSge^ 
preceded by the white-surpliced cross-bearer, the bare-headed 
priest, and choristers chanting the litanies, passed along the 
winding road, through the castellated gateway, to the last 
home of him they were carrying out to return no more. 
The graves were all pathetically simple, consisting of rustic 
wooden or rough stone crosses ; but all were planted with 
flowers. Near the entrance was a touching sight. A little 
child of some ten years — a little basket of newly-gathered 
flowers beside her — knelt with clasped hands on a freshly-made 
grave — doubtless her mother*s — and as she prayed, apparently 
unconscious of all that was passing around her, the tears streamed 
down her face, betraying a tale of real, and, no doubt, legitimate 
sorrow — a heavy burden to be borne by one yet so young ! 

The church of St-Hubert is wonderfully picturesque from 
this point ; and the surrounding scenery — bold and rocky in the 
foreground — softens into gentle undulations and woody slopes, 
finally stretching away into a distant landscape of great extent, 
the hilly outlines of which almost melt into the blue sky. 

After breakfast, I went to pay my promised visit to the 
Aumdnier, whose residence is within what was formerly 
the old abbey, and a most attractive little residence he has 
made of it, thanks to his skill in horticulture and the unusual 
taste with which he has converted it into a veritable bower of 
exotics. The cloister which conducts from it to the chapel 
in the Reformatory is a complete arcade of mosses and 
creeping plants, within which the bullfinches disport them- 
selves as if in a grove of their own : on one side are the 
long lancet windows, glowing with coloured glass and veiled 
by the luxuriant and richly-hued flowers; on the other, the 
doors opening into the rooms occupied by M. TAbb^. His 
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politeness was extreme, and both he and the curey whom 
I afterwards visited, most readily supplied me not only 
with such pamphlets as have been published and compiled 
by the Aum&nier himself on all that relates to the Monastery, 
but also with every drawing they possessed of the church, 
the Abbey, or the monuments within it, giving me, likewise, 
the most ample information, in reply to all my inquiries, with 
untiring patience. 

While on the subject of hydrophobia, I think it may be 
interesting to cite the authority of the Popolo Romano as to 
the existence, more than a century ago, of an Italian physician 
on whose lines, whether consciously or not, Pasteur pursued 
his experiments. 

A Predecessor to Pasteur. 

According to the Popolo Romano, the system of inoculation 
against hydrophobia, with which the name of Dr Pasteur* 
is associated, was practised with good results in Italy more 
than eighty years ago, by Dr Eusebio Valli, a descendant of 
the Valli di Ponsacco family, born at Casciana in 1755. Dr 
Valli acquired some reputation as a physician, and his pub- 
lished works show that he foresaw reforms in medical science 
which subsequent experiments have developed. In his learned 
treatise on the Plagues of Constantinople^ published in 1805, 
Dr Valli says : — 

"When I was in Leghorn, in 1799, I gave hydrophobia to many animals 
by injecting saliva taken from a mad dog. None of the animals inoculated 
with the saliva corrected with the gastric juice of the frog became mad. I 
treated in tlie same way the son of the Widow Kasselmini and her maid- 
servant, both of whom had been bitten by a sporting dog suffering from 

* Pasteur was not a physician, but he received a Doctoi^'s Diploma from the 
University of Bonn in 1868. This he had taken steps to have recognized in France 
when the war broke out, whereupon he severed his connection with the German 
university. He also held an honomry Oxford degree, wliich has caused him to be 
styled "t)r'' in England, but he was plain Monsieur in France. He was, however. 
Professor of Chemistry at Stiusburg as early as 1852, Doyen de la Faculty des 
^Sciences at Lille 1854 ; also Grand-croiv d^ la Legion dhonneur; Amoci^ libre de 
VAcad^ie de Medicine in 1870 ; and in 1881 was called to occupy the Chair of 
Littr6 at the Academy. His Life entitled, " L'Histoiie d'un Savant par un 
Ignorant," acknowledges that his early researches were based on those of two 
Italians besides the one named in the text, viz., the naturalists Filippi and 
Corualia. — R. H. B. 
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hydrophobia. With the gastric juice I likewise neutralised the action of the 
poison of the viper, and with it also modified the disease of amall-pox, so as 
to generate a malady without eruption on the skin, and of a safe and mild 
character/' 

This invention does not seem to have attracted much 
notice at the time. 

In 1783 Dr Valli published a dissertation on the theories 
of acrid humours^ and epidemics in general. He then left 
Tuscany for Smyrna, where the plague was raging, and of 
which he speaks in a learned treatise. From hence he 
travelled into France and India, and wrote on important 
matters connected with chemistry and medicine. 

In 1803 he resigned the Chair of Clinical Surgery in the 
University of Mantua in order to go to Constantinople, where 
the plague had again broken out. Here, giving a proof of 
the unwavering courage which distinguished him in all his 
scientific researches, he inoculated himself at the same time 
with the vir^is of small-pox, and with that of the plague^ 
having observed that small-pox patients did not take the con- 
tagion, and if they did were in no danger of death. The 
result of the experiment was satisfactory ; but on a repetition 
of it, under conditions favourable to the development of the 
disease, the devoted physician was seized by the pestilence. 

Though deserted by everyone, he recovered, and at once 
returned to his plague patients and the experiments of which 
he gives an account in his book, The Plagues of Constanti- 
nople. On his return to Italy he was appointed army 
surgeon in Mantua, and followed the troops to Dalmatia. 

He remained there but a short time, for having had infor- 
mation that the yellow fever was raging in Spain, he started 
immediately for that country ; but not satisfied with the 
opportunities for study there afforded him, he resolved to go 
to America, and actually arrived at Havana on September 
7th, 1816, finding it desolated with the epidemic, which 
unhappily attacked him too, and carried him oflF on September 
24th, at the age of sixty-one. 
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A CURIOUS incident which resulted from my acquaintance Cardima 
with Cardinal Wiseman seems worth mentioning, not only 
for its strangeness but for the circumstances into which 
it developed. His Eminence had travelled much in Hungary, 
where he was held in the highest esteem ; his popularity 
seemed to be as great among the general population as 
among the more cultivated classes. He had often spoken 
to me in glowing terms about the delightful country, and 
had said that whenever I made up my mind to visit it he 
would be glad to supply me with introductions. 

One day when I was with him he reverted to the subject, 

281 
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and taking up a packet of letters on his writing-table he 
said, — 

"These are for you, they are the introductions I have 
before mentioned as likely to be useful to you in Hungary ; 
for you must go there, and as life is short and one never 
knows what may happen, it is better you should take them 
now." 

Sis consider- This is such a characteristic trait of my honoured friend's 
generous and unselfish thoughtfulness that it will say 
more for him than all the pages that could be written in 
his praise. 

I accepted them with admiring gratitude and laid them by, 
little thinking how matters would turn out. About two years 
after, I lost my valued friend, and two or more years after 
that deplored event it was that I found myself starting for 
Magyarland. I now deeply regretted that I had not availed 
myself of the lost opportunity of visiting that country while 
the writer of those letters was still living, for I also knew 
that death had made sad havoc among the addressees, the 
principal of whom was the Prince Primate. 

As a forlorn hope I carried them with me, nevertheless, 
but without, by any means, foreseeing of what advantage they 
were to be. 

Sran. Having arrived at Gran, a wild and beautiful spot 

situated among the porphyry rocks of the Gran river, a 
tributary of the Danube, I found that the Archiepiscopal 
Palace there was in the occupation of the late Primate, the 
learned aud also most courteous Cardinal Simor. 

Gran, I was told, was a favourite residence of the Prince 
Cardinal, who (addicted to studious habits) enjoyed the 
comparative repose of this tranquil little locality, though 
even here the duties of his high office followed him. 

TheArchi- He posscsscd within his palace a choice library of some 

Palace. 9000 volumcs, whilc the public library of Gran contained 

60,000. besides valuable MSS. and incunables, and to these 
shelves he had constant recourse. After I had made the 
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acqaaintance of the librarian, who was an old and attached 
friend of His Eminence, he said to me one day, — 

"You would be surprised at the agility with which his 
Furstliche Hochheit scales those tall steps, for he always 
fetches down himself the book he wants, and what is more, 
always knows exactly where to lay his hand on it." 

It had been, indeed, the good librarian who (when I 
named Cardinal Wiseman and told him of the letter given me 
by that prelate for the predecessor of Cardinal Simor) 
urged me to present it to his present eminence, assuring me 
there would not be the smallest doubt but that, coming 
from so honoured a source, he would regard it as personally 
addressed to him. 

Thus emboldened, I lost no time in seeking an audience, 
which was granted with most amiable alacrity — five o clock the 
same day being fixed for the interview. 

Mindful of the hour, I presented myself at the palace 
gates, and was met by a cameriere, who preceded me through 
the spacious and handsome vestibule up a wide marble stair- 
case, and reaching the ante-chamber requested me to take a 
seat, as he feared his lord might not be disengaged for a few 
Bainutes ; he informed me it was a busy moment, as a conclave 
of bishops were to meet there on the following morning, and 
^e remainder of the week would be entirely occupied with 
^'ocesan business. The chamberlain — a man of very polished The chamber- 
^^ners, remained standing while he spoke, making most 
'^telligent remarks and manifesting a great desire to learn 
^Uiething about England and the English, whose language 
*^^ understood a little ; but he spoke German fluently. He 
'^^ evidently much in his lord's confidence, and spoke of him 
^ith the greatest affection : the Prince, he said, never went 
^^ymrhere without him. After a short time. His Eminence's 
l^rivate secretary came in, on which the chamberlain bowed 
^nd withdrew. 

The secretary, who was habited in cassock and berretta, 
^Iter a few words, conducted me into a large and lofty room. 
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handsomely and massively furnished ; the floor was of 
polished oak, but in the centre, under a substantial mahogany — 
table, was a square green velvet-pile carpet; the curtainasa 
were also of green velvet, and there was altogether a certain -^ 
severity iu its aspect. On the walls were some paintings o: 
sacred subjects of the Italian schools, fitted into the 
panellings. 
The secretary. The rcvercnd Secretary entered into conversation about thte 
country generally, and Gran in particular, and I should have 
been glad of more of his information ; but he suddenly paused^ 
and looked through the door down the long vista of doora^ 
rose, saying, **His Highness comes," and immediately after 
the Prince appeared in the wide, draped doorway. He 
smiled pleasantly and held out his hand, which I kiasedi 
kneeling. 
The Prince The Secretary had retired, and the Primus assurioff 'ow 

nmate. ^£ ^ cordial wclcomc, placed me and then seated himself. Hs 
figure is commanding, and he had an emiuently eodesiaetieil 
tommnre iu bis long cassock edged with scarlet. His fiMi^ 
head was high, his features refined, and their expression it 
once cultivated and benevolent. He held in his hand Uie 
letter I had sent in (with my card), and now returned to me 
saying,— 

" It is a touching memento of a hand that will write no 
more : Wiseman was a great luminary of our age, and his 
loss is irreparable, even to those who do not mourn him as a 
personal friend;" and he added musingly, ** strange indeed 
that a communication from one departed to another also no 
more should become a living link between two of their 
survivors ! " 

** It proves, my Lord," said I, ** the truth of our great 
poet's words, * One touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin ' ; at the same time, I do not lose sight of your HighnessV 
graciousness in accepting this recommendation as if addressed 
to yourself." 

As this distinguished prelate must rank among the 
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I of tile age, the little I am able to say about him. 
be all too little, may take a place here. 
ITo (Kwner had our conversation fouod a starting-point As » 
he apologised for not having begun by asking me 
I preferred speaking in Geiman, and whether I 
Ather employ my own language, or perhaps some 
\ remarked it was not everyone who was polyglot 
raoagli to offer so wide a choice, on which I elicited that he 
»w eqiiallv Anient in nine languages. His desire for informa- 
tion upon English customs, 
ethics, institutions, art-feel- 
ing, progress in science, etc., 
appeared to be thoroughly 
genuine and n^t merely the 
result of politeness. He was 
also curious as to the st-ate 
and position of the English 
hierarchy, and seemed greatly 
to appreciate Cardinal Wise- 
man's brave efforts in its 
behalf. 

Ou my mentioning his 

library, of which I had heard, 

he took me into it, and it 

was impossible not to admire 

the perfection of it« arrange- 

He was highly amused on ray telling him of the 

I fancy of Philip II. of Spain to have all t^e books 

1 Escw'iaJ Library turned with the leiives outwards in Tht Escri.! 

to make a rich ' display of gold, a whim which has 




been countermanded. 
Priijce 



his reasons for being often 



* Thi* U n lu)rdl,v inir HtuUnieiit, Tliv aniouDt of gold does n<jt Aild iiiurh tu 
K''ricbii««» " o( thn JJliniry, but the gilt edfces nre severely' in keening witli the 
^ uT it* fittinj^ shich lu^ mitirelv blnuk or dark wood, Biid gold. And the 

■^ ^«il gkina more repose tlmii it would from tlie frittering of colour of niotley 
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at Gran was to watch the progress of the architectural work 
The Cathedral going on at the Cathedral, a very handsome and important 
structure, forming a most imposing object as the traveller 
approaches it by the river. The elevation has some pretension 
to follow the lines of St Peter s in Rome, and my first impres- 
sion of it was striking as it came in view with a rich sunset 
sky for its background, its elegant cupola reflected on the 
glassy bosom of the river. 

Gran formerly possessed a magnificent royal palace, built 
to be the residence of monarchs, but now in ruins, that 
intention having been abandoned. It was thus there had 
been so much delay in completing the Cathedral, begun at 
the beginning of the century by Alexander Rudnay, the 
then Archbishop. 

Cardinal Simor expressed his hope of seeing it finished, 

and added that he intended to defray the expense out of his 

revenues (said to amount to £40,000 a year of our money). 

Cardinal Hc told me hc oftCH waudcred into the crypt to contemplate 

to h J future the spot whcrc he was one day to be laid, and to meditate 

*^^'®* there. He added he thought that was time profitably spent. 

At the period of my visit to Gran there were taking place 
in England a great many receptions of Protestants into the 
Catholic Church, and I thought the view he took of the 
deplorable animosity these conversions occasioned in families 
a temperate and rational one, advocating unshackled freedom 
in all matters of conscience. He spoke of our universities 
and of the intentions of their original founders, also of 
Hungarian thosc of Hungary, and the strong patriotic* feeling to which 
they owed their first existence and subsequent maintenance. 
On many other subjects he discoursed with an intelligent 
appreciation of all, and in a tlioughtful spirit. Nor would 
lie let me go without, as he said, *' A souvenir of our meeting 
and to remind you of the pleasure your visit has given me," 
and passing into an adjoining room he returned with a hand- 
some volume bound in scarlet and gold, and begging me 
to sit down again he turned over the leaves and showed 
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a collection of photographic views of the late gorgeous 
pageant of the coronation of His Imperial Majesty as King 
of Hungary, in which, of course, he had been one of the 
principal figures. **As this album seems to interest you so 
much/' he said, **will you accept it with my blessing? You hu preaenta. 
will at least possess an object not commonly to be met with, 
as only a limited number were printed for distribution — I 
may almost say among royal personages." 

I assured His Highness that " a gift from his hand needed 
no other value to make it precious, and that it would always 
be a treasured memento of the extreme courtesy and aflfability 
with which he had received me." 

To this he added a silver-mounted rosary of pink Hun- 
garian marble in a little box made of a pair of mother-o'- 
pearl-like shells peculiar to the locality, and he furnished me 
with letters to the Bishop of Waitzen, and to the Superior 
of the Benedictine Monastery at Fured on the Balaton Lake, 
and a few others. 

On the following New Year s Day I was agreeably surprised 
at receiving from this courteous prelate a collection of beauti- 
fully-executed views of the nave and the several chapels, as 
then completed in the Cathedral of Gran. 

The Church in Hungary holds itself high, and its digni- The church in 
taries are surrounded with more pomp and state than in ""*^*^' 
almost any other country. But the Archbishops of Gran 
have been styled princes only since 1730, when that title 
was conferred on Count Batthyani, Bishop of Weissemburg, 
the first Archbishop who resided there after the expulsion 
of the Turks. The Primate of Hungary is therefore, ipso 
facto, a prince, and is attended on all State occasions by 
a mounted escort. When Monsignor Simor attended the 
General Council in Rome under Pope Pius IX., he drove to 
the assembly with his accustomed attendants, a proceeding 
so new to the Romans, and especially to the officials of the 
Vatican, that they took occasion to intimate that this adjunct 
was not admissible. The prelate, however, saw no reason 
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for abating any of the privileges to whlcb, not so mucb bis 
pereonai rank as his poBition entitled him. Of course, when 
the matter was referred to the Pope, the privilege of using 
his accustomed votiege was accorded, 

[Cardinal Siraor died juat after entering on the twenty- 
fifth year of his Primacy. The Vaterlnnd paid a high 
tribute to his merits, saying that the See founded bj 
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Stephen a thousand years before had never been bo won 
occupied. On numberless occasions, where his zeal bw 
him more or leas into collision with the temporal Go^ 
ment, his extreme prudence itnd moderation ttlways 8UC( 
in avoiding a rupture, and generally in carrying blB ] 
though he had to deal with Andrassy, Beust. Tisza, Ca 
and others equally difficult to tackle. While upholdinj 
dignity of his otHce, as in the aforementioned incidpna 
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personal expenditure was exceedingly moderate, his great 
revenues being altogether employed on works connected 
with the diocese. The Cathedral of Gran absorbed a very 
considerable yearly share of it. In 1857 he founded a diocesan 
seminary ; in 1860 the painted glass works of Rakos ; in 1861 
the monastery of the island of Raab, devoting £4000 to its 
endowment; in 1865 he gave £6000 for the restoration of 
the Cathedral of Raab; in 1870 he founded the Convent of 
St Anne for Sisters of Charity, poor schools, and an orphan 
asylum, and assigned £16,000 for the maintenance of poor 
school teachers. On occasion of the terrible inundation of 
Gran in 1876, he maintained at his own cost 700 poor persons 
for the whole four weeks the distress lasted. It was said of 
him that, however wealthy, he would always be poor, because 
he was always giving away all he had. — R. H. B.] 

The above-named Cardinal Batthyani (who died in 1799) 
never drove out but in a coach and six. One day his secretary 
ventured to inform him that remarks had been made on such 
an ostentatious display on the part of a successor of St Peter. 
To this his reply was, " Tell those persons they seem to forget 
that St Peter was not the son of Count Batthyani." This 
Primate was, all the same, an excellent fellow, and very 
popular; he encouraged learning and the advancement of 
science, and in 1796 built an observatory, which he endowed. 

As my purpose in starting these pages was chiefly to offer 
my readers a few selected reminiscences of some of the cele- 
brities of our times, from personal knowledge of them, it would 
be to deviate from that purpose were I to introduce more 
incidents of travel than are needful to portray the individuals 
of whom I have to speak. I will therefore linger no longer 
over my Hungarian explorations in the country round Gran, 
but pass on to Pesth, where I was fortunate enough to meet 
with the distinguished Magyar scholar and patriot. Professor piofe«or 
Ronay, Secretary to the National Academy, one of the most ^*^y- 
glorious monuments due to the devoted patriotism of modem 
Hungary. His singular history and the vicissitudes of his 
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career would form a startling romance, but his present position 
enabled him to make me acquainted with the institutions, the 
curiosities, remarkable personages, and general character of 
that interesting and perhaps unique capital — Buda-Pesth. 

The National On reaching the Academy I found he had his rooms on the 
first floor, and having sent in my card and letter of introduc- 
tion, was at once received with true Hungarian cordiality, and 
welcomed in the English tongue, which I found the Professor 
spoke fluently. His eventful and interesting experiences recall 
the adventures of the unfortunate French emigres. Bom of 
a wealthy landed family, he entered at an early age the 
Benedictine order, and distinguished himself in classical as 
well as scientific knowledge. In the turbulent times of 1 848-9, 

Ronajr'H ro- at thc age whcu the ardour and enthusiasm of youth need 

mantle "*o*T jj^ji^ incentive to stimulate patriotic devotedness, Ronay 
headed a band of his fellow-students, and threw himself 
unreservedly into the movement which was stirring the whole 
country. In the midst of the excitement which drove these 
fervent patriots to arms, he with others was taken, tried, 
and condemned to death as an insurgent. The execution 
was fixed for an early day, on the very eve of which, how- 
ever, he contrived to obtain possession of a disguise, in which 

HiHadvon. hc es(iapcd. Hc remained hidden, flying fnmi place to place, 
and gradually approaching the frontier, but. through many 
hairbreadth escapes, and then witli rare determination and 
courage, as well as consummate skill, managed to forge a 
passport in whi(rh he so cleverly imitated, down to the signature 
and stmnp, that he was able to pass through Austria, Prussia, 
Belgium, Holland, and thence to England ; but it was only 
after a year of wandering and peril. Meantime, his evasion 
having been <liscovere<l, a price was put upon his head, his 
name was dishonoured, his goods confiscated, and he was 
burnt in ettigy. 

On his arrival in our country, to which he had earned 
his way by accepting any kind of labour that came to his 
hand, he was nearly penniless ; in this condition he wandered 
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into a shop, asking, with the best English he could command, 
whether there was any kind of work by which he could earn 
a meal. By a chance, most fortunate for him, Cobden happened Cobden. 
to be in the shop; he heard his words, and, struck with the 
poor fellow's worn and wasted appearance, coupled with his 
gentlemanly bearing, w^hich spoke a language not to be mis- 
taken, he questioned and elicited from him the circumstances 
I have related. 

This excellent man, having patiently listened, felt greatly 
disposed to believe the strange story, and told him how much 
he wished he might be able to help him ; at the same time, 
he added, that with the best will in the world, and prepossessed 
as he was in his favour, he did not see how he could recom- 
mend to any employer an individual who was so entire a 
stranger to himself. " What can you do ? " said he, " that I 
may see in what way I can at least try to serve you." 

** Alas ! " replied the hungry exile, " there are many things 
I could teach, but I know not the language of your country, 
and cannot therefore communicate them ! " 

Cobden reflected for a moment, then, inspired by a sudden 
thought, he said, — 

*'Can you draw?" 

" That can I," replied Ronay, brightening up ; " and if I 
could only find pupils in that art, I could set myself assiduously 

to the study of English, and then I should be able to earn a 

1»» 
ivmg. 

**Then," said Cobden, **you shall instruct my son; I am 
greatly prepossessed in your favour, and am rejoiced to have 
found a means of showing you how fully I trust you." 

Nor of course had the protector reason to repent his 
acceptance of the tale of his protefje. This little aid at start- 
ing proved his salvation, and soon his own resources sufficed 
to enable him to make his way in an honourable, if laborious, 
career. Ronay acquired a perfect knowledge of our language 
in an incredibly short time, for he is a man of no mean 
ability and of undaunted courage ; and plunging at once into 

Q 
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ft life of new ideas and new prospects, he not only accepted 
Ins exiled lot with equanimity, but soon established himself 
ill an honourable position, making friends wherever he went, 
and winning the respect and confidence of our most distin- 
guished men of science ; he was elected member of severid 
scientific societies, and read his papers in English at their 
meetings. 

During nineteen years, in which period he came to love 

the land of his !ido])tion, l>ut not so as to forget that native 

country so dear t^') the heart of e%'ery Hungarian, Ronay 

remained in Kngland, and it was 

only ti few months before I met 

him that, the political barrier 

being removed, he revisited the 

phicc of his birth, where he was 

^^^^ __ received with open arms, and his 

^^V j^lHy return proved a triumph. He 

^^^^^^^^^^^ was immediately elected b}- the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^k sutfragos the people to be the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B in Pai-Jia- 

^^^^^^^^^^^V' once requested 

^^^^^^^^^^m to Professorship of 

^^^^^^^^^" Natural Pliihisophy. and the 

lionourabitt post of secretary to 

the great and brilliant National 

Academy of Pi'stli. 

lie was busily ongagtid on an elaborate ethnological 

ti(')iti.se. in tlie luillection of materials for whi(di he aaid he 

hail, wliile in Kngland, been greatly iiidubteil to Professors 

Huxley and Busk. .Anything more exquisite than his MSS. 

it would bo dithcult to find anywhere. As specimens of cali- 

graphy ahtne, tliov vvouhl be curiosities, but the matter of 

them, ingeniously brought together and profoundly thought 

out, is reganlcd liv his cMiuntrynien as a most valuable addition 

to their siMciiiJIic atxl philosophi<-al literature, lionay's inu- 

bition was to become the a[Htstle of Darwinism in llungtiry. 
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His digest of those doctrines is written in a peculiar style, 
marked by its dignified simplicity, and to meet the national 
literary taste it is broken up into short sentences after the 
biblical fashion. Professor Ronay conducted me over the 
Academy, the Houses of Parliament, Public Library of 70,000 National in- 
vols., 30,000 of which were presented to it by Count Telt^ky, ** 
whose bust has been thought worthy to stand opposite that 
of the generous and patriotic Count Tstevan Sz^chenyi ; the 
picture gallery, enriched by the fine collection of the late 
Prince Esterhazy, the museum ; and among other curiosities 
procured me a sight of the ** Great Golden Book," and the The Great 
*' Silver Book," the former containing the names of all the 
members of the National Academy, the latter of those who 
have visited it, and in which he politely begged me to inscribe 
my own. 

Into many private houses I was also introduced by the 
kindness of the good professor, and could write many interest- 
ing pages on the charms of these delightful peeps into the 
interior life of the truly lovable Magyars, who, for combined 
grace, elegance, cultivation, refinement, and hospitality, are Hungarian 
unrivalled among nations — I might say for personal beauty **°*'®°' 
also. The men are hardy, tall, well-knit, and well-grown, and 
for the most part handsome of feature, while they move and 
converse with an easy grace; their dress is picturesque and 
becoming ; and as for the women, they are simply charming ; 
the girls are educated to know everything, whether useful or 
ornamental, that can make a woman a joy to herself and 
to all who are about her. 

But I check myself once more, as I find I am led away by 
subjects which would soon carry me far from the road I have 
marked out, though I shall permit myself to briefly recall one 
or two more Hungarian episodes before leaving that fascinating 
land, and by way of chronicling a character, I refer to a page of 
my diary kept during that journey, where I find the following : — 

We had left the grand old Bakonyer- Wold behind us, and 
it was about six in the morning when the train drew up at 
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Kanisza, an important-looking station, where we were not sorry 
to see a well-supplied hvjfet, and the waiters already astir. 
We had an hour and a half to spare here, a welcome delay 
after a night of travel, giving us a useful interval for a bath 
l)efore getting our breakfast. 
Arepre«enta- At tlic Same table was seated a fine, handsome, gentlemanly 
agyar. ^^^^^^^ — evcry iucli a Magyar — attended by a Hvery servant, who 
liad followed him in with his hand luggage, among which was 
a black leather bag stamped with the cipher ** Z,** sur- 
mounted l)y a Counts coronet. He soon broke the ice, 
addressing us in French, wliich he spoke with Parisian fluency, 
asked us particulars of our journey, gave us handy little bits 
of information, and, in short, made himself extremely agree- 
able, so that as he withdrew wath a polite bow when the train 
came up, we greatly regretted that we sliould not see any more 
of our communicative friend. However, we were to be agree- 
al)ly disap})ointed, for after taking leave of some people he 
had gone on the platform to meet, he sought out the carriage 
in Avliich we had taken our places, and good-humouredly 
asking if we could make room for liim, desired his servant to 
put in liis l)elongings. 
Amontenter A morc entertaining and agreeal)le fellow-traveller we 

trawikn should havc been puzzled to find, and, I may add, a more 
original character; his eccentricities, which had a singular 
polish about them, puzzled as much as they amused us, for 
even when he laughed at a humorous joke there was dignity 
in his mirth. lie gave evidence, and that in the most 
unobtrusive and accidental manner, of possessing a limitless 
scope of knowledge, talking of people, places and things as if, 
like (.\*igliostro, he had lived for centuries, and had been 
familiar with them all, yet without charlatanism. Asking to 
look at my sketch-book, he turned not a leaf without an indica- 
tion that he liad a personal knowledge of every locality, or 
without making some intelligent remark thereon, in a tone 
which implie<l that it was perfectly natural he should be 
master of all sul)jects. 
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** Ah ! " said he, pausing to examine a sketch taken in Ubiquitous 
Spain, *' now that old Moorish gateway is Toledo all over, and "^"^ ^ 
the broad shadow you have cast over it gives not only the 
hour of the day, but the glow of the climate ; but then every 
nook in Toledo is a poem — the most thoughtless are compelled 
to become thinkers as they linger in its desolate, picturesque 
streets, and recall its fallen fortunes." 

*' This,'* he remarked, as he turned the leaf, ** must have been 
a labour of love, of an irresistible impulse to carry away some- 
thing that should recall the interior of that wondrous Cordovan 
Mezquito which bursts upon the beholder as a dream of beauty, 
too fair for earth and here I see," as a third page 

followed, " a quaint bit of mediaeval Flanders, with its gables, 
its oriels, its belfreys and its old gateways, but I love a bit of 
Mediterranean coast scene like this of Oneglia, and still better 
perhaps this wild mountain gorge of Dauphiny, or this lovely 
bit of Venice — Votezia la hellay 

In short, he seemed to recognise at the merest glance every Divination 
locality, and took us even more by surprise when, turning to a *''*o«^""y- 
young girl of the party, he said, — 

**Fo?^ don't sketch, though you could if you liked, but you 
think it is enough that you can sing, and with a voice like 
yours it is j)erhaps not surjjrising." 

** Voice!" she explained, in very natural astonishment. 
"How can you possibly know, Morisieur^ whether I have a 
voice, or whether I can sing ? " 

*' How can I know it ? Oh ! very simply ; by observation. 
I observe everything ; I can't help it ; 'tis part of my nature. 
There is no mistake about the shape of your throat, and I know 
from your speaking voice that you have an arched palate, and 
a harmonious semi-circle of teeth. ' 

** Well ! you certainly turn your observations to account in 
a wonderful way," said I. "You appear to have travelled a 
great deal, and if you have been as observant of all you 
have seen, as you have proved yourself to us, there can be 
scarcely a limit to your acquisitions." 
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" Yes," he answered, ** I am always moving about ; there are 
not many parts of the world I have 7wt visited, and I take in 
what I see very rapidly. I look out for all that is worth 
studying, and never forget what has once impressed me." 

Whether the Count was possessed of ** second sight'' I can- 
not say, but he told each of our party what relationship he or 
she bore to the others, and also, with surprising accuracy, 
mentioned to each the most marking attributes of his or her 
character. It was as if he was gifted with a sixth sense. 

[This description is not in any way overstated. I have the 
bad habit of rarely putting the name of the place sketched in 
my note books. As Count Zichy turned them over he was 
never once at fault in ascribing the right name to places in all 
parts of Europe — not following in consecutive order. The 
most astonishing divination was when he came to a hasty and 
abortive attempt, abandoned for want of time and capacity. 
There was only a pump-handle in one corner, and a ragged bit 
of vine over a lean-to in another ; the whole thing without 
form, and void. I had myself forgotten where I had per- 
petrated it one morning, interrui)ted by the starting of the 
diligence. With scarcely any hesitation, the Count named 
the Spanish Posada, whose old-world cortile had lured me to 
attempt, in a five minutes* halt, a work which demanded half- 
an-hour. — R. II. B.] 
His chargtf in It appeared he had assumed a very responsible position in 
hibition!" * thc Hungarian section of the great Paris Exhibition, being 
the chief of the committee representing his country in all 
the national arrangements connected with it ; he seemed to 
have become familiar with every object exhibited, and might 
have served for a walking catalogue — moreover, a descriptive 
one — of the bewilderingly vast collection. A fact he mentioned 
in connection with the structure of the building was new to 
myself, viz. — that as a precaution against lire every column 
that supported the roofs and galleries was hollow, and at the 
first alarm, water could be freely circulated through their 
medium from a reservoir with which they communicated. 
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After some conversation on the subject of this great worlcVs 
fair, he remarked that he was glacl to find we had been at it, 
l)ut added that, if wortli seeing at all, we ouglit to have given 
more than a week to it. 

" I don't think,'' said I. ** that I mentioned how many days a Hupematu- 

,, "^ "^ ral c^uesHer. 

we Spent there. 

" Oh ! no, you did not," he said, ** but I know it was a 
week by the objects you tell me you saw, and the amount of 
knowledge respecting them that you brought away, also per- 
haps by those you did 7iot see and did not study." 

Presently, as he was speaking of the late ceremonies of the His remarkH 
coronation, I showed him the Primates album. After looking iion. * 
over the plates one by one, he at last paused at that repre- 
senting the Prelate in the act of placing the crown on the 
monarch's head, and, pointing to a richly-habited magnate 
holding an unsheathed two-edged sword, and standing next toxhediHUn. 
His Majesty, — **?«, cest moiy' he said, and indeed there was |^^jjj,p^^ 
no mistaking the likeness. We had naturally been wondering **^®'^- 
who our mysterious and interesting fellow-traveller could be, 
and our surmises that he belonged to the Court had seemed Surmise m tc 
justified, but it had not occurred to us that he held so exalted "*' *" *y- 
a position as this information revealed. 

I thought it so good an opportunity of learning something The crown o( 
of the history, or rather the mystery of the crown of Hungary "°^^*^* 
from this omniscient gentleman, that I put him on the subject, 
but even he could not explain the puzzle (now apparently lost 
in the mazes of antiquity) as to the deflected position of the 
cross that surmounts the ball on its summit. He could only 
tell us that volumes have been written on the subject, that 
the versions of the legends which profess to account for it Legends rv. 
are endless, but that the question still is, and is likely to*^*^*^* 
remain, siih judice. This same crown of St Stephen, which 
has decended to our times, is regarded by the Hungarian 
nation as the most precious object the world owns. It is 
never touched by any but consecrated hands ; never seen but 
by those who witness its descent on the head of an anointed 
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king ; never spoken of but the speaker lifts his hat ; and the 
ceremony for which it is disturbed, once over, it is replaced 
witliin its shrine, is bricked up and watched night and 
day by two sentinels, who perform their ceaseless faction 
before it. 

Suddenly drawing up his wristband, he displayed a 
cabalistic blue mark on the inner wrist, asking us if we could 
interpret its language. 

** Nay " said I, ** it is for the wearer to tell us what it 
means." 

" It means," said he, " that I am a knight of Jerusalem, 
but a[)i)arently you do not know how knights of Jerusalem 
are made — I speak of the circumstances attending the 
ceremony, and not of the preliminaries. It is no light matter, 
I assure you, wlien it comes to pronouncing irrevocable vows, 
for such vows cannot be taken by a conscientious mind 
without solemn reflection and careful preparation. It is about 
thirty years ago," he continued, **that after the occurrence 
of an event which changed the course and purpose of my life, 
I felt so out of harmony with the world — my world especially — 
which till then had been my natural element, that I re- 
solved to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, having tirst taken 
steps to be admitted to the order of the holy knighthood. 

** Arrived there, after a few days' rest and reHectioii, I 
prepared and made a minute general conf(^ssioll, and, being 
admitted to the holy sepulchre, I was allowed to [)ass the 
whole night there, alone — alone with Ood. 

** It was a solemn passage in my life— one never to l»e 
forgotten. 

" Among other rites, the stamj) you see here was set upon 
me. The markin<; was done bv an old woman, who was 
extremely expert at the operation, and, as you perceive, she 
did her work (.'Heetually, for it has lasted over a quarter of a 
century. The arm was tightly bandaged above and below 
the spot ; the device was then marked on tiie skin by 
punctured lines, and on the following day a blueish and 
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indelible tint, known in Oriental pharmacy, was injected, 
leaving the stain you see/' 

The Count said he had, not long since, re- visited Jeru- His vUitBto 
salem, where he had known the celebrated Peve Ratishonney •^**''**^**™- 
wlio, I told him, had once passed some days at my house. As 
he also said he had personally known Cardinal Wiseman 
when in Hungary, I produced His Eminence s letter, which he 
read attentively, and, remarking ''politesse pour politesse'' 
he presented me with his card, on which I read, Le Comtk proven to u 
Edmund Zichy ChainheUan et CoitseiUer Intime de *S'.J/., ^""*^*^*^^* 
Imp^^et Roi^ Aposiolique. 

He further gave me a letter of introduction to his cousin. Counter 
the Grafin Sz^chenyi, widow of the generous and justly *^ *"^** 
popular Graf Estevan, whose death was deplored by the 
nation with a filial grief. 

Count Zichy had worked hard in the promotion of railways 
in Hungary, and was a director of the one on which we were 
travelling. He seemed justly proud of being able to say that 
although the rate of speed might be less rapid than that aimed 
at in some other countries, there had never yet been a railway 
accident in Hungary. I may add that if prices of fares are 
high the appointments are luxurious and all the arrangements 
are admirable. 

There is a characteristic notice in the first-class carriages a railway 
to the effect that travellers are recjuested not to put their feet *"* 
on the cushions, lest their spurs should tear the morocco 
leather with which they are covered. 

At Molnari we parted with our agreeable and entertaining 
companion, whose society had contributed considerably to 
shorten the journey, and the remainder of it proved all the 
more tedious. 

On the morning after arriving at Scinkendorf we presented scmktmdorf. 
ourselves, with Count Zichy 's introduction, at the gates of 
Countess SziSchenyi's domain, but, to our disappointment, the 
young Count Bela was absent, travelling, and the Countess 
was confined to her room by indisposition ; the old major-domo. 
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however, invited us in and, as if hospitality was a law of the 
house, pressed us with respectful earnestness to partake of 
refreshments. We told him, however, we should much prefer 
employing what time we had to spare in visiting the pleasure- 
grounds and park which we found beautifully laid out, aud 
learned that the land around this property, belonging to the 

ThcCoiiiitowH family, was of very considerable extent. The house is large, 
handsome and well appointed, and the vestiliule or entrance 
spacious, lofty and richly furnished, giving to the interior an 
imposing character. It was adorned with trophies of arms, 
as also with plumages, skins, iiorns and stuffed animals, the 
latter shot by tlie young C!ount during his travels in different 
parts of the world. 

Cuuut stcfau. (^ount Stefan, his father, seems to have been the im- 
personation of patriotism, and gave time, energy and wealth 
to every measure that could advance the condition of his 
country. In Buda-Pesth, whenever the visitor asks the history 
of an institution, or a public monument of any kind, he may 
feel pretty sure that the name of the beloved and venerated 
Count Stephen will come into it somehow or other. It is to 
him that the inhabitants of the twin capitals owe the invalu- 
able accommodation of the line suspension bridge across the 
Danube which unites them. 

HiM remark- Couut Stephen was born in 1792 and <lied in 1866. He was 

strongly oj)posed in politics to Kossuth, with whom he was, 
nevertheless, imprisoned in 18»U. He possessed an immense 
fortune, and the liberality with which he spent earned for him 
gr(?at popularity. Pesth owes to him and to his father before 
him the National Museum, the Conscrrttfoirr of Music, a 
theatre and other public, buildings. Besides this he promoted, 
at great cost, the navigation of the l)aiiul>e, and brought into 
cultivation larjre tracts of waste land on the banks of the 
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Theiss. He took an active share in the wars of his countrv, 
but after the battle of Wagrani he withdrew from the 
Hungarian army and joined an Austrian regiment. 

In 1840 he openly opposed Kossuth, and published 
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successively two pamphlets directed against bis policy, of 
which he eutirely disapproved. Seven years later Kossuth, 
having been elected member of the Hungarian Diet by the 
Council of Pesth, Count Stephen refused to sit in the Upper 
House to which his rank entitled him, preferring to sit in the 
Lower House as Deputy for Wieselberg. The proclamation of 
independence in 1848 upset all his political plans, and dis- 
appointed him to such a degree as to disturb his reason. He 
remained entirelv out of sight of the world till 1859, when 
he appeared to have recovered, but so shortly after as in 1866 * 
he again broke down, his life having been made burdensome 
by the persecutions of his opponents and the continual 
espionnage of which he became the victim. The irritation 
consequent on these political reverses affected him so seriously 
that he once more lost all control over himself and died, as still more re- 

j "L 1 • i_ 1 mark able 

was supposed, by his own hand. death. 

We were shown in the Pesth Museum some very extra- 
ordinary sketches in ''' black and white,'* having the appearance 
of engravings, though of a very peculiar character, representing 
remarkable acts and passages in the life of the good Count 
Stephen Szechenyi. On closer examination we found they 
were executed with fine black sewing silk on white silk, and 
were told they were the work of several ladies who had united 
their skill to pay this tribute to his memory. 

ESPRONCEDA. 

When travelling in Spain I was fortunate enough to meet EnproDceda. 
with a scholarly Spaniard, one of the upper ten, the Conde de 
Santa Maria, who had been on terms of intimacy with the 
Spanish poet Jose de Espronceday called — well, with some 
excuse perhaps, but also by considerable poetical licence — 
*' the Byron of Spain." There were points of similarity The SpanMh 
in their lives and in their character, as well as in their ^^^^' 
poetry. 

Washington Irving has somewhere given out that he con- 
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siders an early disappointment in life a most fortunate accident 
to a man of poetical tendencies ; it goes far to make him a 
poet, or rather to make him discover that he is a poet, for 
2)oet(t nasritii)\ mm Jit : and to this circumstance, he cousidera 
it is, we owe all the passion and tenderness which make the 
verses of Byron and also of Petrarch and others so irresistibly 
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Others might trace to this source the bitterness of some of 
Byron's lines, his obvious out-of-sortedness with the world, and 
• the self-pity which often takes from the dignity as well as 
the beauty of his sentiments. 

I could not convince my friend Santa Mai'ia of the 
soundness of this theory, for perhaps it is more in this respect 
than any other that the rescmbhince between Byron and 
Espronceda suggests itself. No ; he was not a half-hearted 
friend ; his admiration, or rather worship, for his departed idol 
was intense and entire, and not a fault that he could possibly 
conceal would he unveil, whether in the life or the literary 
achievements of Espronceda. 

When trying to draw him out on the sulyect, I confess 

I was more interested to hear the detail of that romantic 

episode in his life, which of course could be well known only 

to his intimates. But to my (lisa})pointnient I found him 

always on his guard, and it was with great difficulty I could 

HiH private cHcit froui him any particulars of the private life of his 
lift.' 

hero which are not Hndable in any biographical dictionary. 

Indeed he, in a mysterious way, even masked the circum- 
stances of his death, which, 1 had always heard, was hastened 
by his own hand. The utmost hr would aUow was that if 
tampering with liis existence, cxcrrisiiig no control over his 
proclivities and capiices, indulging recklessly in the gratifica- 
tion of his inclinations, and giving way to a morbid apathy 
and indifference to health or life could be considered a 
suicidal course, there was no doubt that Es})ronce(la had 
shortened his days, which ended very prematurely in 1842, 
at the age of thirty-two years. 
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Of this singular man's (really self-sought) troubles and singular tem- 
persecutions — ot his political psra])naes, imprisonments, 
escapes, privations and hardships, he gave me a full and 
(chronological account ; also of his works and the dates at 
which they were written, EI Pelayo being begun during his 
confinement by order of the Government in the Monastery 
of Guadalajara, where, forgetting he was their prisoner, 
he learnt to admire and love his reverend gaolers. On my 
pressing him more than usual, on the episode of Teresa, Teresa, 
though he, as was his custom, evaded the question at the 
time, he afterwards wrote me a note in which, referring to 
the circumstances which obliged him to fly his native country, 
he confided to me an outline of this melancholy story. 

Having, subsequently to his liberation, been kept under Political in- 
the suroeillance of the police, Espronceda was unable to 
endure the constraints of this \ngilance, and quitting the 
capital betook himself to Gibraltar, whence he contrived to 
reach Lisbon ; but a tax being claimed on his landing, he 
was obliged to break into his last diiro to meet the charge. 
In disgust at the condition to which he was now reduced, 
with characteristic recklessness he flung the change that was 
handed to him into the sea. 

At Lisbon Espronceda made the acquaintance of an 
exiled Spanish family, and similarity of position and of mis- 
fortune soon created between him and them a sympathetic 
friendship. Then arose that special affection for one meml)er 
of it, the daughter of the house, Teresa, destined so fatally 
to influence the remainder of Espronceda's life. 

Ardent in all things and restrained from political 
activity, the young enthusiast gave himself up with passion- 
ate earnestness to this attachment which was at first warmly a love affair, 
responded to by its object, and Espronceda exhaled his sighs 
in rythmical lays addressed to his lady-love. He also in- 
dulged in sentimental effusions on miscellaneous subjects, all 
bearing the stamp of unmistakable genius. 

Whether Teresa became weary of his attentions, whether 
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some more favoured suitor intervened between them, or 
whether he discovered her to be less perfect than he had 
been pleased to think, Snnta Afana persisted in leaving a 
mystery. All he w^ould say was that they no longer found 
themselves on the same terms. But it is pretty clear the 
change of feeling must have begun on the fickle fair one's 
side, as Espronceda never ceased to deplore the love to which 
he continued faithful to the close of his short life. In the 
second canto of A7 DIah/o Mn/ulo he makes no secret of the 
bitterness of his feolinii:s. 

Santa Marlfts view, 1 could see with tolerable plainness, 
was that Teresa had become unworthy of the poor fellow's 
affection, which, however, was so deeply pledged to her that 
he had not the power to withdraw it. 

I will give the rest of his letter in a literal translation of 
his own words : — 

t8 effect on ** Nouc but thosc initiated into the .secret of Espronceda's 

life can comj^rehend the occult cause of those burning strains 
which fill his pages, now overflowing with tenderness and 
joy, now dimmed with intense sorrow. In these the poet 
depicts the sublimest bliss and the deepest misery of his 
heart. His trial was severe, but perhaps not altogether un- 
merited. Elated by his natural gifts, he had trifled with 
the feelings of those who admired them, little dreaming that 
a just and mighty retribution was hovering over his own head. 
**That retribution fell upon his heart with the crushing 
weight of a thunderbolt. The shock was violent though not 
resistless. But his moral courage not l>eing sustained by those 
Christian considerations which alone aflbrd power to with- 
stand severe trials, gave way, and his life sunk into un- 
speakable wretchedness, whieh he vainly thought to overcome 
by giving expression to his despondent sensibility in the 
most deep-felt and burning but mellifluous tones that human 
language has ever been privileged to utter." 

liawiven- Santii Maria goes on to detail circumstantially the particu- 

lars of Espronceda's subsequent singularly chequered career. 
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relating a very fch^ago of adveutures such as became a man 
of his daring and enthusiastic spirit. A poet by nature, he 
rushed through life in a variety of characters which make 
his restlessness and his recklessness a marvel. 

Insurgent, exile, soldier, journalist, deputy and finally Hi» rwtiew 
diplomatist, his last mission was a journey to Holland in the "^^^ **^"* 
depth of winter, and in a broken-down state of health, which 
ought to have relegated him to his bed. This gave him his 
death - blow, and he succumbed (according to his cautious 
friend) to an inflammation of the throat after four days of 
forced inaction. He died in May 1842. 

Some of Espronceda's poems are most winning, full of character of 
delicate and su])tle meaning, exquisitely expressed, and indica- •'*p*^"*** 
tive of the profound thought of a most intelligent and 
original mind. He can paint his descriptions after the 
manner of Byron, and can attract the reader irresistibly by 
the accuracy and depth of his pictures. 

Take El Reo de Muerte, perhaps suggested by Victor Hugo s KxampieH. 
** Dernier jour <Vun ConclavineV' Can anything be more thrill- 
ing than his description of the thoughts of the wretched con- 
vict as, lying in his gloomy dungeon, he hears the voice of the 
passing friar without, chanting the lugubrious appeal, — 

Para hacer bien por el alma 
Del que van d ajusticiar ! 

How the poet carries him back to his native village, to the 
prayer at his mother's knee, to the dance under the shade with 
the tinkling tambourine, to the days when he was innocent 
and free, and then calls him back to the terrible actuality as 
the friar passing once more utters his melancholy and startling 
chant. 

El Verdugo, the executioner, may be mentioned as 
another pathetic and impressive lyric, full of fine and subtle 
thought, of tender paternal pre-occupation for the child fatally 
born to inherit his father's terrible functions, and of ingenious 
devices to persuade himself that, after all, he is the benefactor 
of society and the scourge only of criminals. 
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Many a page of Espronccda s fascinating productions did I 
read with his faithful friend, who delighted in pointing out 
their beauties and in supplying the key to many of their 
allusions, and many were the chats in which we indulged on 
the characteristics of this gifted but opinionated fellow who 
inflicted on himself his own wounds, and then took a morbid 
delight in keeping them open. Striking were his singularities, 
but not greater perhaps than might be expected to accompany 
his genius. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ECCLESIASTICAL CELEBRITIES 

Cardinal Manning — The Difficulties and the Ways of Converts — Manning's 
Attitude with regard to His Conversion — Mr Nathaniel Goldsmid's — 
"Antediluvian Days" — Apostle of the Gentles — *^ Mater DamtmbUis" 
— Manning's Buoyancy — His Humour — His Stories — His Brother 
Charles — Dr Manning takes the Pledge — An Irishman's Appreciation 
of It — Manning's Apology for Irish Failings — Bizarre Converts — 
" Neutral Ground " — His Ways with Converts — " Flagellum 
Christianorum " — His Protestant and Catholic Sermons — His Marriage 
Relations — His Imitators — Discreet Answer — " The Twig " — "A 
Distinct Elevation' — Alarm of Invaders at Cowley — His Popularity 
evidenced at His Death — The Lying in State — Opinion on His Action 
in the Dock Strike — Professor Lombroso on Nose-twitching — Lord 
Brougham's — Cardinal Manning's — The Editor's ReminisceDces of 
Manning — Date of His Conversion — "Two Barrels of Gunpowder" — 
Not so Austere as He's painted — His Sensitiveness and Love of 
Justice — Verbal Idiosyncracies — ** Wings with Claws" — His Self -identi- 
fication with the Kingdom of God — His Art-tastes Latent — Power of 
Picturesque Expression — Graphic Language. 

Bishop Wilberforce — His Afot^ — Mars Omnibus — His Excuses for arriving 
Late — Ready Repartie — Whitebait and Bite Noire — Wilberforce on 
Phrenology — On Memory — Chaff of Wilberforce and Palmerston. 

Monk, Bishop of Gloucester — His Classical Attainments — Successor to Porson 
— Popularity — Love of Gardening — A Gloucestershire Parson. 

Dean Stanley — Characteristics of His Delivery — A Man of the World — 
Social Charms — Lady Augusta — His Qualities. 

80 much has been said and written, and so much is being Cardial 

written* about Cardinal Manning, that I shall here confine *"***"*^' 

myself entirely to my own personal recollections of that 

Eminence. The period of my closest acquaintance with him — 

as Dr Manning — began when he had been but lately * received 

into the Church, and jappeared in all the fresh elation of 

relief and joy at having arrived at the conclusion and exclusion 

of all hesitations and doubts. I have seen and known many Thedifficuities 

and the ways 
» See note at end of this notice, p. 278. ' See note at end of this notice, p. 279. ^' oonverto. 

R 
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converts, and having had occasion to closely observe a con- 
siderable number, have acquired a very distinct notion of the 
phases through which most pass. In classifying for any 
purpose whatever persons of similar proclivities, and placed in 
similar circumstances, we have of course to allow for individual 
characteristics ; but apart from a few special variations, trace- 
able to temperament, individual antecedents, converts appear 
to me very generally to follow a similar course. To a person 
of conscientious feeling and sincere convictions, no important, 
one may say irrevocable, step can be taken without a certain 
amount of hesitation and perhaps apprehension. He feels he 
is about to commit himself, and for life, in the estimation of 
his family, probably ojjposed to his opinions, and in the eyes 
of those towards whom he acknowledges responsibilities of 
whatever kind, and further, of those who will be swayed by 
the example of his decision ; he is perpetrating a breach in 
family traditions ; judging his ancestors, and influencing liis 
posterity, while braving the censure of his contemporaries, and 
he is startled at the boldness of his own act. He has a vast 
number of considerations to ponder over, and the longer he 
hesitates the more insurmountable they seem. He reaches 
that point at which it seems to him as weak to recede, as rash 
to proceed. But human nature cannot halt indefinitely 
between two courses : he has probably read everything he 
can seize on both sides of the question ; he has talked to 
those he most respects, also on both sides ; until, like a 
purchaser trying to select among a confused and heaped-up 
mass of patterns, he becomes perfectly bewildered, and can 
no longer distinguish the respective forces of the contending 
attractions ; pause succeeds pause, and like Carlyle when he 
tried to break himself of his habit of smoking, he becomes 
" meeserable," whichever way he experiences the result. At 
length, some additional and hitherto overlooked considera- 
tion turns the scale, and he is further handicapped by the 
desire to leave behind him the doubts and fears that 
have been perplexing and pursuing him. Thus he settles 
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the momentous question, and having taken the final step, is 
determined 7idw, to believe that he has done right. Such 
afterthoughts as provokingly crop up when it is too late 
to admit them, are dismissed with unreasoning determination ; 
he resolves not to hark back on what he has done, and 
in order to go bravely forward he shuts his eyes to the 
past, and looks boldly before him, rapaciously seizing on 
everything that can justify the step he has taken, and 
plunging headlong into the vortex of new ideas, new pre- 
occupations, new practices, everything, in short, that can 
engross his thoughts and absorb his attention till he appears 
to an outsider as one expatiating in Elysian fields of satis- 
faction and delight. 

It was this period of Dr Manning s life that I saw most of. Manning's 

1.1 > . T 1* i*i- - A^ A r 11 attitude in re* 

and the impression I retam of him is that oi a man who has gard to his 
cast oflf a heavy moral burden, and seems to move almost ~"'^™^- 
with wings ; not that he manifested his sense of emancipation 
with any approach to levity or swagger for them, as at all 
times he carried himself with a degree of unafiected and 
natural dignity which became his singularly refined and 
gentlemanly personality ; at the same time his attitude alone 
in the first fervour of conversion had a persuasiveness which, 
added to the natural fascination of his manners, to which 
few (especially women) were insensible, no doubt materially 
assisted the results of his proselytising zeal. 

Mr Nathaniel Goldsmid, himself a zealous convert, andThatof*^6nat 
well known among converts under the sobriquet of Nat Gold- 
smid,^ entertained an intense admiration for Dr Manning. 
He appreciated the grace and elegance of his appearance and 
his manners, and used to call him *'the Apostle of the 
Genteels." ^ I remember meeting Nat one morning soon after 
he had left what, quoting Manning, he used to call his '' ante- 

' The point of the good-humoured joke was that it was mnu-entendu that the 
Nat was spelt Gnat (reversing the place of the initial 6), as he was a very small 
man and remarkably agile. — K. H. B.. 

' He had already l^n called " the Apostle of the Gentles,** on account of his 
influence in encouraging the conversion of those of the gentler sex. — R H .B.. 
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diluvian days " behind him, and though it was on the streets 
of London he was bounding with delighted pride, and before 
even the customary greetiug, he exclaimed, ** Fve just been 
serving Manning's mass at Farm Street ! " I believe at that 
moment Nat would not have recognised a king as his cousin. 
To Nat's enthusiasm as a convert there was no limit, and it 
manifested itself in many original ways. One day when I was 
walking with him, we happened to pass a Protestant church, 
when, to my astonishment he suddenly put his thumb to his 
nose, showing what the French call a jyied de ^wz. " What 
can you be doing?" said I. **Only making an act of faith," 
he replied. " I like to show my disapprobation of Mother D." 

Mnuri>aMfM- ** And what's Mother D ? " ** The Establishment — Mater dam- 
**' nahilis" he explained. He was a good soul, all the same, was 

** Gnat Goldsmid ; " always ready to do a kind turn to anybody, 
full of feeling and generosity, and all this bluster was due to 
the overflowing zeal of first conversion. "Nat" was born an 
Israelite, and his parents were zealous in their faith, yet on 
his becoming a Christian in the Protestant form they had 
shown themselves wonderfully tolerant. But when he became 
a Catholic they refused to hold any further communication 
with him. When his mother was asked by a friend what it 
could possibly matter which form of Christianity he adopted 
since she had l)ecome reconciled to his renouncing her religion, 
she replied that idolatry had always been regarded with 
special abhorrence by the Jews, and Catholics were idolaters.* 

Dr Manning was at the time 1 am adverting to living with 
an aunt in South Audley Street, and the short distance from 
our house facilitated his frequentation of it. He was not 
afraid of distances, however, for he still retained great activity, 
and for long after practised the schoolboy habit of coming 

Manning un- dowu stairs thrcc stei)s at a time, another proof perhaps of the 

bent. 

' It may In? shivwdly ^^uetwed, however, that the ditlorent I'stiniation in which 
lVt»ti»HtHntH and Catholirs were ivgardi'd hy the "world" at that time had some- 
thing t(» do with lier olgei'tinn. I remember when my brothei* heard 1 had iKHrome 
a eonvert he wiis chietiy annoyed because he saiil "it waw 8uch a low thing to 
do."— 11. H. B. 
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■ buoyancy of hia condition of mind. Another token of this 
' appeared in the readiucs^ with which he accepted the affeotiou 
of our cat. It had a kntick of discovering hia visits, and 
limhed on to the kaeea of this magnate of the Church in the 
L most matter-of-fact way, certain of a welcome. There was an 
l.arm-ehair to which the doctor always found his way, giving it the 




I title of " my own particular chair ; " and one day finding it had 
|1>ecn re-covered, he said, "Ah! there's ray old friend, but it's 

;ot anewfacc." Thischair. it will be seen, has a history, for on 
[the occasion of luy danghter's marriage, Manning, then Cardiual, 

lerfbrming the ceremony, the chair, masked under scarlet velvet 
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drapery, was raised on a block which helped to convert it 
into a throne for the occasion, and was placed at the wedding 
breakfast-table for his use. Requiring two rooms on the same 
floor for this occasion, our next neighbours were good enough 
to lend us their drawing-room, a communication being arranged 
through the balconies enclosed by an awning. As the guests 
passed thus from one house to the other. Manning stood 
watching the procession. He remarked with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, ** It reminds me of the couples going into the 
ark." 
Manning's Dr Manning, indeed, had a strong sense of humour, and 

delighted in telling Irish stories. Thus he was rather fond 
of saying that his family was of Irish origin, and used to add 
that though he did not know all its antecedent details, he 
believed one of his ancestors had been hanged, following up 
the statement with the story of an Irishman, the son of one 
who had undergone the extreme penalty of the law, having 
been asked how his father died, thought to elude the admission 
by giving an ingenious account of the '* accident," thus, — 

" Shure, thin, my father, who was a very reckless man, was 
jist standin' on a platforrm haranguing a mob, when a parrt of 
the platforrm suddinly gave way, and he fell through, and 
thin it was found his neck was broken." 

An equally amusing story, but bearing on a different subject, 
was that of an Irish labourer, thus addressed by a passing 
Englishman, — 

" What 8 that you're building, Paddy ? " 

" Shure an it s a churrch, yer honner." 

** Is it a Protestant church ? " 

" No, yer honner." 

** A Catholic church, then ? " 

*' Indade an' it is that same, yer honner." 

'* Tm very sorry to hear it, Pat." 

** So's the divil, yer honner." 

Apropos of Hibernian superstition, he once gave an illus- 
tration, telling of an Irish priest, who, making his way across 
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a field to visit a dying person, came to a stile where his 
progress was arrested by a peasant fellow who wanted his child 
baptised, and refused to let him pass till he had turned ofi* 
to his cabin. It was in vain the priest pleaded the urgency of 
the case, and the obligation he was under to go first to the 
man who was expecting him : at last, finding all argument 
futile, he took another tack, and said, ** If ye don't let me pass, 
ril turn ye into a paycock." 

This threat was efiectual, for it was so fully believed in, 
that the priest had no further difficulty in pursuing his way. 

[Another story he was fond of telling with gusto, concerned 
the eccentric parson we have all heard of, who went to Rome 
with the self-imposed mission of ** converting" the Pope. 
Having succeeded in obtaining admission to an audience, it 
would seem that this individual started his work in very con- 
ciliatory fashion, kneeling down and addressing the Pope as 
beafissime Pater (pronouncing the a as in the English word 
pate). Pius IX., not very well versed in English, but conver- 
sant with a good many words, knew that the equivalent of 
Petrus was Peter (which he would have pronounced Pater), 
and thinking this was the word intended, interrupted his in- 
terlocutor with the correction that he did not claim to be 
Peter, but only Peter's successor. I got the impression from 
Manning's manner of telling this story that he was present at 
the occurrence, but I am afraid I have not got it quite right in 
my memory. It seemed more easy of appreciation how the 
mistake arose when he told it, but anyhow the " beatissime 
Pater" used in this abnormal way is inexpressibly funny. — 
R. H. B.] 

One day he came in full of merriment, though informing us 
that he had been ail-but run over, and he added, ** If the acci- 
dent had been more effectual, my epitaph must have been, 

" Sad was his fate, it happened thus, 
He was run over by a 'bus." 

His knock, which consisted of four raps in rapid succes- 
sion, was always easily recognisable, because always similar. 
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Even in those days, Dr Manning was very abstemious in 
his diet, and having succeeded in discovering what his habits 
were, I took care, whenever he dined with us, that he should 
find the simple iiienu of his predilection — boiled or roasted 
mutton, tapioca pudding and plainly cooked vegetables ; all 
he took in the way of beverage was one glass of sherry. 
He dined in the middle of the day, at the ordinary luncheou 
hour, and if he happened to come in at our dinner time, a 
tea-tray was brought in for him. 1 remember when spending 
the day at Pendcll Court, Sussex, the residence of his brother 
Charles (older than himself by eight years, and born with the 
century), and though there were guests at table, Dr Manning 
took his tea while the rest dined. 

Charles Manning had been Court page to George IV. ; 
he was a cultivated and most agreeable man, and he became a 
fervent convert. Before he was received into the Church he 
had, I have been told, a habit (contracted perhaps at Court, 
where the language of the last generation of royal princes 
was not very chastened) of employing somewhat expressive 
language w^hen under irritation ; after he became a Catholic, 
he tried to lay aside this practice, but considered it sutBcient 
privation to substitute a harmless expletive : the one he 
selected, as having something infernal in its sound, was 
'*Holofernes," and answered the purpose as well as the most 
vehement profane invocation. 

I forget in what year it was that Dr Manning took the 
pledge ; but, once taken, nothing would induce him to deviate 
from its purport, though physicians on several occasions used 
the most stringent arguments to demonstrate the illogicality 
of his determination : but no, in this he was firm as a rock, 
and once when his medico deemed an alcoholic stimulant of 
great importance, and smuggled it into a prescription, he 
immediately detected it, and sent away the medicine. 
In his last illness, when the administration of a cordial 
would have been of vital utility, he absolutely refused to hear 
of it. 
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Having thus submitted himself to the strictest laws 
of temperance, he undoubtedly possessed more power in 
persuading others to accept them, but once when pleading 
with an Irishman to take the pledge, and adducing his own 
example, he received the nai/" reply, — 

'* Och, thin, maybe your Iminince whanted it.'* 

He tried to induce his clergy (later on) to follow his 
example, and succeeded in many instances. 

Cardinal Manning, whether in his earlier or later days, 
always manifested a great interest in the Irish, and once on 
being asked how it was possible to explain the untruthfulness 
of the Irish character generally, and to reconcile it with their 
religious professions, he excused, without attempting to deny 
it, on the plea that ** Untruthfulness was the vice of a 
conquered people ; that it was the humiliating treatment to 
which the nation had been subjected, and the mistrust with 
which they had been treated, that had given rise to and 
had fostered this vice in them, till it had now unhappily 
become part of their character, but there is no doubt the Celtic 
race is eminently imaginative by nature.'* 

One day he came to my house from St George s Hospital, 
where he had been visiting a dying woman, to whom he 
said he had been reading and commenting on the story 
of the Magdalen. All the time he had been sitting by her 
bedside, he had observed the patient in the next bed intently 
watching him, and listening to every word he said. As soon 
as he rose from his seat to take leave of his visitce, her 
neighbour addressed to him a supplicating look, to which 
he responded by approaching the bed and inquiring if she were 
'*one of the faithful." ''No, your reverence," she answered, 
" but I should like to be one." 

"That is a very proper and reasonable wish," said he, Bixam con 
** provided the motive is sincere and well-founded. What has ^"'^ 
brought you to this desire ? " 

** Why, I have been listening to what your reverence 
has been saying to that other woman, and that beautiful 
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story of the bag of spike nails made me wish to be a Catholic 
too." ' 

Dr Manning, with a spice of the harmless fun that was 
in him, named my house " Neutral ground," as he would 
appoint to meet here proposed converts not sure enough of 
their intentions to be willing to commit themselves, whether 
by going to his house, or by seeing him at their own homes. 
Sometimes the interviews were private, sometimes (and when 
the postulants were friends of my own) the conversations 
took place in my presence. In the course of these, I had 
opportunities for not only learning, but observing, many 
things, and could not but note the altogether uncompromising 
way in which he swept away every consideration which, 
by appealing to the feelings, might influence the reasons of 
the intending convert, not admitting that any could have 
a feather's weight in the great question of '* returning to 
the fold." I confess this course did not recommend itself 
to me, neither could I understand how — himself a convert, 
and who must, therefore, have personally experienced at least 
something of the bitterness of the wrench which (especially 
during that period of irritation) disturbed every household in 
which these religious dissensions had appeared, he could — impose 
on converts the hard duty of peremptorily ignoring the rights 
of affectionate parents, close relations, and even husbands and 
wives, when, by adopting a more politic course, so much 
family misery could have been spared. I afterwards found 
that it was just convert priests who adopted this course, 
and that Cardinal Wiseman, Dr Gilbert, Monsignor Capel, 
and other **old Catholics," went to work with much less 
exaction, and created much less animosity on the part of 



' It wa« hard to refuHe a desire expreased with deep earnestness and devotion. 
But he liad to ex|)end a great deal of ])atience in the attempt to illumine 
the understandiuj^ of this patient. 1 have forgotten the detail of a very similar 
story he told of another hospital patient, who had, to his great perplexity, 
sought admission to the (-liuix^h on api)arently equally inadequate grounds. 
Proliably in lx>th cases it was his own saintlv' and sympathetic demeanour 
more than the woi-ds he uttered which won the sufferers, used at home only to noise 
and harshness.— R. IT. B. 
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opposing relatives, whose feelings it was surely matter of 
justice, as well as of affection, to shield. When sons and 
daughters, consulting Dr Manning as to the step they 
contemplated, and shrinking from taking it on account of the 
disappointment and distress they knew they should inflict 
on loving and devoted parents, his answer invariably was — and 
he was grave enough then — ** He that loveth father and mother 
more than Me," etc. The fury against conversions at that 
time, took the form and virulence of an unsparing epidemic : 
it was unreasonable, because surely the religion adopted by 
any individual arrived at years of descretion is, or should 
be, his own concern, and moreover, the opposition of those 
in authority has always served to strengthen the resolution of 
such as may be meditating any kind of change ; at the same 
time, it is not altogether diflicult to enter into the feelings 
of parents thus outraged. They saw their family traditions 
for the first time about to be violated, and by those in whom 
they had laboured to maintain the integrity of the opinions 
and beliefs by which their own lives and those of their 
ancestors had been ruled. Families were split up, brothers 
and sisters no longer sympathised, and ceased to be **on 
speaking terms ; " friends naturally withheld their intimacy, 
and felt themselves wronged and betrayed ; fathers disinherited 
their children, and would no longer afford the shelter of a roof 
even to their daughters. I, myself, on such occasions had 
to open my house to two daughters and a son of friends 
of my own, who had severally turned away these young people 
from their homes. In all these cases, I have reason to think 
that a gentler mode of proceeding would have done much 
to prevent such extremities. The position was, in fact, harder 
for the parents than for the converts, because while the 
former deplored the harshness they considered themselves 
bound to exercise, the latter were sustained, under what 
they regarded as persecution, by the glory of martyrdom, 
forgetting or ignoring that they themselves had pro- 
voked it. 
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piageiium I remember hearing Dr Manning speak of one of these stern 

ChrtMittwmim par^^tg ^g <• Flagellum Christianmmm,^' though, for my own 

part, I think he and the rest were entitled to great tenderness, 
as it was, after all, perfectly natural such as he should resent 
what they honestly considered the perversion of their children ; 
it must be remembered, too, that in those days children (even 
after they were of age) had not reached that degree of 
independence and emancipation they have since successfully 
asserted, and when they thus defied parental opinion and 
authority, there was something startling in the new attitude, 
which parents of that day could not brook. 

I do not believe Dr Manning ever saw the matter in 
this light ; his business was to bring people into the Church, 
his honest conviction being that feeling had no part in it ; the 
step being in itself uncjuestionably right. The postulant 
was not therefore justified in turning to the right or to the 
left ; his course was straight before him, and his duty to walk 
right ahead, regardless of consequences ; there had been no 
swerving in his own case, and he had himself made great 
sacrifices to principle ; yet he constantly did justice to the 
merits of those he left behind, and on whom he looked as 
erring brothers. 

He had, whilst a Protestant, published several volumes of 
discourses and other dogmatic works, and these were pro- 
foundly appreciated by his fellow-thinkers of that time ; 
probably he would gladly have withdrawn them subsequently, 
especially had he heard the inquiry of one of the librarians 
at the London Library on my asking there one day for the 
first volume of his sermons, ** whether I meant his Protestant 
or his Catholic sermons ? " 

It was a curious phase of character which in the Cardinal's 
later years made him entertain the wish that no allusion 
should ever be made to his marriage, and that it should 
not be mentioned in any biography written after his death. 
Mftuning'B As tliis cpisodc in his life was universally known, it would 
be absurd to suppose it could be eflfaced from the annals of his 
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life, even if suppressed in his biography. There is every 
reason to believe that, during the two years it lasted, he 
proved a devoted husband, and also that he deeply felt 
the loss of both child and wife. At the rectory at Wool 
Lavington, the room occupied by Mrs Manning was reverently 
preserved intact, in precisely the state in which she had 
left it ; her work-box and thimble remaining where she had 
last used them. Also for some years after her death, and after 
his own conversion he was on brotherly terms, both person- 
ally and in correspondence, with his brother-in-law, Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. I have a letter from him, 
as Cardinal Manning, in which he speaks of the bishop as 
his " late brother-in-law," and I do not think that even so 
late as that, he desired the memory of his marriage sponged 
out of his records. 

I heard some time before the Cardinal's death that 
some friend told him he had recently visited the church- 
yard in which Mrs Manning was buried, and that on his 
observing to His Eminence that her grave needed atten- 
tion, and inquiring whether he would like him to see to 
it, the Cardinal, after reflecting for a moment, said, " No, 
let it be ; it is better so." 

He one day remarked here, ** I heard it said to-day 
that my object in becoming a Catholic was that I might 
ultimately be raised to the Papal chair, and I was amused 
at the remark, which showed more ignorance than malice, 
for the person who said this evidently did not know that, 
as a sine qud noii, the Pope must be an Italian by birth.' 

Dr Manning was fond of impressing anything he found 
it necessary to say by employing a paradox ; thus I remember, 
in the course of a conversation between him and an intend- 
ing convert, who remarked that her doubts were so strong 
she felt sure she should never come to believe, his replying, 
" Oh ! if you have got as far as that, there is every reason 
to hope ; why, doubting is already believing ? " 

This young lady was very irritating ; at least she would 
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have been so to myself ; but whether because it was his way, 
or that he was used to dealing with all phases of the human 
mind, he took her captious remarks and shallow reasoning 
with the most patient equanimity, letting her say just what 
she pleased, and replying with a tact exactly suited to 
meet the case, and which led her unconsciously to the 
very point she was making belief she wished to shun. 

It was, in fact, on her part, what might be called a 
spiritual flirtation, for she knew perfectly well, and so did 
he, how she intended it should end, and I watched the inter- 
views with intense amusement ; her object being to spin them 
out and to enjoy as long as possible the fun of finding her- 
self able to command the attention of so remarkable a man. 
One day she brought into the discussion what she termed 
" Mariolatry," trying in her weak way, and with second-hand 
arguments, to discredit the Catholic view of the position of 
the Virgin Mary in religious worship. 

**What, then," said he, "do you take to have been Our 
Lord 8 own idea of her ? " 

'* Of course, Dr Manning," she replied somewhat flippantly, 
** I don't mean for an instant to say that He didn't like 
His mother, but "... • 

" Oh ! Miss ," said he, interrupting her ; *' ' like ! ' How 

can you employ such a cold, conventional, inapplicable word 
to express the feeling of any son for his mother? But 
when you come to speak of that which must have existed 
between such a son and such a mother, standing in so 
absolutely unique a relation to each other, you really make 
me shudder, if you mean what you say." 
Hib iiniutore. Amoug Dr Mannings admirers, he had imitators, and 
some overdid this "form of flattery." There was, during 
his " antediluvian days," a Sussex clergyman, who, though 
possessing not one of the doctors physical advantages, 
persisted in aping him to an extent which savoured of 
caricature, and became so ludicrous that he won the derision 
even of the clergy throughout the diocese, and ended by 
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being nicknamed " the little Archdeacon." This little gentle- 
man, not content with following the example of the ''great 
Archdeacon " in matters ecclesiastical, followed all the prac- 
tices he could find an opportunity of observing in the detail 
of everyday life. One day when Dr Manning was dining 
at my table, he asked for mustard, which had of course 
not been handed, as there was no beef. I thereupon re- 
marked that I had never but once before met with anyone 
who made mustard a condiment to roast mutton. **And 
who was that ? " he inquired. " We like to know who are 
those who share our peculiarities." 

"Why," said I, "it was the Rev. ." 

** Oh! [ see," he replied with a smile; " the lunar rainbow." 

It was, however, to the credit of the Rev. 

that he did not carry the spirit of imitation so far as to violate 
his convictions and become a Catholic only for the sake of 
walking in the footsteps of his chosen model. 

I have always observed an invidious feeling against 
Cardinal Manning on the part of the majority of "old 
Catholics," especially the sacerdotal portion of the community. 
They could not brook the appointment to, and occupation of, 
the highest dignity of the Church in England, by a convert, 
and one priest (whom I forbear to name as he is still living) 
forgot himself so far as to say, in the presence of others, that 
" the greatest misfortune that had ever happened to the 
Church had been the death of Manning s wife." 

A good-natured friend took care to report this to the 
Cardinal, who, the next time he saw the originator of the 
remark, asked him if it were true. 

"My lord," answered he, "I pity the man who told your 
Eminence." 

The reply, if evasive, was clever, but, as far as its discreet- 
ness goes, I recall one of Manning s own which well matches it. 

At the time that Dean Stanley s sister was on the road to 
Rome, there was much curiosity and much gossip on the 
matter among lady converts or intending converts. One day 
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at my house a lady, who would much have liked to be able to 
be the first to publish the fact; asked him the question plainly. 
** Oh, Dr Manning, do tell me, has Miss Stanley been 
received ? " 

** Now, why do you want to know ? " he asked. 

** Well, you know, everybody is interested in the matter." 

" Then you should ask Aer, and you will be sure to have 
the most authentic information." 

That he himself approached the Church by sure, if gradual, 
steps may be inferred from the closeness with which, as he 
steadily arrived at ritualism, he, as far as he could, followed 
Catholic practice. The Rev. Upton Richards was officiating 
at the little temporary chapel *' 10^ Titchfield Street" — a 
mere room (and a very dirty one, too), though decorated with 
all the accessories that could bestow on it the character of a 
**high church" place of worship. One day he asked Manning 
to take the early morning prayer, including the communion 
service. After a moment s reflection Manning called after him 
in his slow, deliberate but earnest tones, " Richards ... do 
you el-e-vate here ? " 

**0h, yes, certainly,'' 

This answer, however, did not seem to fully satisfy the 
doctor, who, looking at him keenly as he again apostrophised 
him, said, ** Richards ... do you understand ... a distinct 
el-e-va-tion ? " 

This temporary place of worship was known to Catholics 
— especially converts — as **the twig," the sobriquet being 
founded on the persistence with which Puseyites maintained 
the ** Branch-theory," altogether repudiated by Catholics, who 
could not admit the " Church of England " to be a ** branch " of 
the Catholic Church. On the Puseyite principle, however — 
alleged the Catholics — if the Church of England were a 
'* branch," the offshoot at 10 J Titchfield Street must certainly 
be a ** twig," and whenever a Puseyite ** went over to Rome," 
the act was termed " hopping the twig." 

At this temporary chapel, the Puseyites went as near as 
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they dared to Catholic practice, never imagining that the time 
would come when Bishops would stand by — as at the present 
day — and wink at ** Lady-chapels " and ''Altars to the B. 
^ irgin " and the rest. Indeed, so naifs were they that it was 
only on foggy mornings — a very slight fog would ansAver the 
purpose — that they ventured to light the candles on the 
altar, and the " e-le-va-tion " was not always *' distinct/' 
Indeed, if it had been, the inquiry made by Dr Manning as 
above would have been a superfluity, and there was a great 
deal of (somewhat unworthy) shuffling in all these surrep- 
titious proceedings, which no doubt contributed to drive the 
more honest and self-respecting over to a Church where the 
forms introduced were prescribed and not proscribed.* 

Cardinal Manning's persuasive manner and universally- 
recognised fascination, to which I have already alluded, acted 
powerfully in drawing to him men as well as women ; it 
might have been supposed that the prestige of his position, and 
the fact that he had attained greatness by his singularly 
happy qualifications, had developed, if not created, the 
influence he exercised on all who approached him ; but it has 
been uniformly acknowledged that there was no period of his 
life at which this was not equally remarkable; yet never did 
he seek to compound with the privileges and prejudices, the 
practices and conventionalities of caste, and if he was the- 
"Apostle of the Genteels" he certainly never unduly 
menage-A their susceptibilities. Fashionable vices found no 
favour in his eyes because they were fashionable, and, however 
polished his manners, his principles were uncompromising. I 
once heard him express his disapprobation of, and contempt for, 
those who would have ])een shocked at the idea of detracting 

* I i*ememl)er about this time wandering with a paitv of two or three friends 
into a Puaeyite Church at Cowley, near Oxford, whei-e a week -da v ser\'ice was 
a1x)ut to begin. Tlie vestry door opened and exhibited to view the fii-st portion of 
a procession of clergy attired in cottas and cassocks, attended by acolytes, etc., 
and preceded by a prtn^essional cross, when suddenly, without any apparent reason, 
they all l)acked into the vestry, and came forth a^^ain, a few minutes later, in plain 
clothes, and after the ordinary mode olysei'ved in Pi'otestant woiuhip. This was 
afterwards explained to me by the incumbent himself, who at once detected 
sti-angers among the small congregation, and had taken us for ** low-i-huivh " spies I 

S 
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from the characters of their acquaintances, and yet the gist of 
whose conversation consisted in " pulling feathers in drawing- 
rooms," regardless of whither the breath of scandal might 
scatter them. '* To avoid falling into this dangerous practice," 
he said, "talk o( tilings and avoid talking of persons." It is 
true that this was the reverse of Dr Johnson s view, who 
considered all the interest of conversation to be centred 
in persons, not things, but not, of course, in a spirit 
of detraction ; besides, Dr Manning evidently considered 
it better that conversation should be uninteresting than 
calumnious. 

One of the Cardinal's physical peculiarities, even when 
comparatively young, was his sensitiveness to the varia- 
tions of temperature ; he seemed literally to shrivel up in 
the cold, but rapidly to, as it were, thaw and expand 
into a different being under the genial warmth of a fire, 
and wherever there was one, he would find his way to 
it and approach it within a distance which would have 
seemed scorching to anyone else. At Archbishop's house 
he sat close to his hearth, almost surrounded by an 
ample folding-screen, enclosed within which and near to 
his hand were collected all he needed in the way of books, 
papers, letters, etc. Indeed* it was within this snuggery 
that he gave audiences to those who came to visit or to 
consult him. 
ManiiingH As a prcaclicr he was eminently popular, and however 

preacnng. rcfiued liis stylc aud language in a west-end pulpit, he knew 
how to make himself also well understood by those of a 
humbler class, and thus l)ecamo a great favourite with Irish 



congreorations. 



A Protestant friend of mine, many years ago, learning that 
Dr Manning was to preach at the Sardinian Chapel, went to 
hear him ; but calculating the time the sermon would come on 
by the An^lican practice, he arrived just too late to hear a 
word of it I ''What! is the sermon over?*' said he, as he 
reached the door. •' Yes, yer honner," answered the Irish 
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verger, *' indade an' that's what it is ; an* a grand sermon 
it was intoirely."^ 

Cardinal Manning has been described as a ** brilliant" 
preacher. I have heard him often from the pulpit, and have 
as often been powerfully, deeply impressed by his words, and 
the ideas they conveyed, but I should certainly not have em- 
ployed this epithet in describing the eflFect he produced. The 
Cardinal, from the earliest time I knew him, was always 
marked by a characteristic dignity of manner, and not of 
manner only ; the dignity that shaped his demeanour and his 
speech was obviously the result of temperament ; it was part of 
his nature — entirely unaflfected and simple. He may with 
truth be said to have been a sympathetic and an attractive 
preacher, exercising a mysterious power over his hearers, so 
that those who went to his sermons out of mere curiosity felt 
themselves insensibly and irresistibly fascinated by his per- 
sonality and his address. 

His presence was imposing, and the shape of his head gave 
an impression of deep thought and refined intelligence, while 
his whole person was characterised by an air of mild but 
indisputable authority. To a superficial observer, his manner 
was cold ; but as he warmed with his subject, whether in con- 
versation or in the pulpit, he gradually became enthusiastic, 
though always within the limits of that calm self-possession 
which commanded attention and respect. He could be severe, 
and would now and then pass a scathing remark on the follies 
and vices of human nature, as when denouncing the despicable 
vanities and frivolities of a fashionable woman, he pronounced 
her ** while filled with a false sense of her own importance, 
ridiculous, contemptible, mincing, detestable,'* with a pause 
between each epithet, and a marked stress on the word which 
expressed the climax ; but he could also be pathetic, and could 
move the feelings of his auditors at his will. 

* He must have been a man of some little information and acumen, for he added, 
"It was jist Michael Angelo himself *come to judgment.'" Tlie subject of the 
sermon had been " The Last Judgment."— R. H. B."| 
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Though not pretentious, his style was always clear and 
scholarly, and his University education, and also the prestige 
of it, gave him an advantage over many of the " old Catholic *' 
preachers. His voice was soft but distinctly audible, well 
trained for pulpit oratory, and his delivery was effective 
without appearing to be studied. 

The universal feeling throughout England on the Cardinal's 
death was that, whatever modifications may have been created 
by different shades of opinion, England had lost one of the 
glories of the age, and that a man great in very many respects 
had passed away from our generation. 

Though Cardinal Manning did not distinguish himself as 
much in philosophy and science as his great predecessor, he 
yet gave from time to time evidence of a certain breadth of 
mind and of ideas which might have been more effectual but 
for his immediately succeeding a man so eminently distin- 
guished as a scholar, and as a man of scientific research, as 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

Nevertheless, his popularity was considerable, and the 
crowds who rushed to his Iving - in - state and his funeral 
bore significant testimony to the widespread interest he had 
inspired. Of the mass of persons of all classes who thronged 
the approaches to Archbishop's house, in some cases a mile 
and more in length, hundreds had to go away unadmitted, 
as they could not possibly reach the house before the pre- 
scribed hour for closing the doors ; these add a suggestive 
testimony to the eagerness with which all sought to take a 
last look at the remains of one who had stirred so many 
hearts. It was hut a look, for, owing to the pressure of 
numbers, no time could be allowed for more, and it was 
difficult to combine reverence for the dead prelate or even 
a calm contemplation of his features with the almost un- 
seemly '* driving on" of those entrusted with the detail of 
the ceremonial. As far as sentiment was concerned, no useful 
purpose can have been answered by so hurried a visit to the 
chamber of death thus robbed of all its solemnity ; indeed, the 
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sublime pathos of death wiis, so to speak, vulgarised by what 
really was turned into a violation of the spot. 

A friend of mine, happening to be in the crowd, was witness 
to a characteristic incident. An unsympathetic passer-by ven- 
tured the remark, ** I don't know why they're making all this 
fuss about him. What did he ever do to deserve it ? " " An' 
is it what did he iver do, ye mane ? ' said a pugnacious 
Hibernian near him. *' You jist come outside an' take off 
yer coat, an' I'll show yer what he did." 

No doubt the Cardinal's intervention at the dock strike The dock 
procured him many friends among both Irish and English ' " *" 
labourers whom he sustained in gaining their point, but 
whether that intervention was wise or even just remains a 
question. Those who supported the strikers should have 
informed themselves of all the circumstances, and would then 
probably have shown some consideration to the stockholders, 
who had been at that very time getting no dividend, and many 
of whom were struggling people who could ill afford still further 
to jeopardise their future prospects of income. Again, it should 
have been within the foresight of those who encouraged the 
men in their insubordination that the consequences might 
be, as they have proved, disastrous, and that by driving away 
business from the docks great numbers would be thrown out 
of employ, with the result that they then ceased to get any 
wages at all. It is, therefore, greatly to be regretted that the 
Cardinal should have taken an ill-advised part in the dispute, 
and that he should thereby have brought severe censure on 
himself. I have never heard anyone give him credit for this 
movement; the general opinion (I think inevitably) being 
that but for the issue to this *' pilot-strike," those which could 
not but follow would not have taken place, and the class the 
Cardinal thought to benefit would have escaped the serious 
injury of which they have now to complain all over the 
country. 

Professor Lombroso considers that the habit some persons NoM-twitefa« 
have of interlarding their conversation with a sniff implies a"**' 
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Lonl 
Broughain*8. 



Cardinal 
Manning's. 



homicidal tendency ! Did he ever interview Cardinal Man- 
ning ? And what has he (who makes somewhat severe remarks 
on muscular twitchings of the features) to say in explanation of 
Brougham's curious power of working about the end of his 
nose without any movement of his other features? I never 
heard of any other person who possessed this singular power, 
though there are a small number who can shift their scalp 
about, and many who (although bipeds) can move their 
ears. 

Cardinal Mannings facial activity was very remarkable, 
and I never had an opportunity of learning whether he was 
aware or not of the constant movements of the muscles of his 
face. The sniffing was equally characteristic, and always 
seemed to add meaning to what he said. Had he left oflF 
this habit it would certainly have been seriously missed. 



[1 must here explain that the authors allusion at the 
beginning of this chapter to what " is being written " refers 
to the maffumn oj^ffs, published last year, which had been 
in progress some time at the date the above pages were 
penned. An eminent publisher had frequently urged that 
she and myself should jointly write for him a sketeh of 
Cardinal Mannings life, based on our intimacy with him. 
On deliberation, however, she shrank from publishing 
anything concerning a living person, and passed the sug- 
gestion on to a valued friend of long date, also acquainted 
with the Cardinal, and every way eminently fitted for the 
task, as the Cardinal himself also thought ; and the constant 
interviews he subsequently had with him on the subject, 
running over many years, were naturally the frequent subject 
of conversation between us. i feel the more bound to make 
this little explanation, because I had contributed a few pages 
to this now celebrated Life of Maitiiutg, describing his 
*' hours of ease," in which manv of the incidents described 
DateofMan-in tlus chapter necessarily occur. My sister's memory, 
nn^Bconver- j^Q^y^j^er, is slightly at fault {supra p. 257) in regard to 
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the recentness of Dr Manning's conversion. He became a 
Catholic in 1851, and the occasion of his acquaintance with 
her was that he had received me in June 1855, and as I 
dared not have a Catholic priest call upon me in the house 
of my father, my sister and her husband allowed me what 
Manning hence called the ** neutral ground" of their house 
to receive him, though neither of them became Catholics 
till later. Thus he had been at the time already four years 
in the Church ; but this fact strengthens her argument as 
to his complete satisfaction with his choice of religion, as it 
was by no means the "fervour of the novice," but had 
endured so many years. I do not believe that this per- 
fect confidence that he had chosen the right road ever 
forsook him for an instant to the end of his days. 

As I have been led to recur to my own connection with 
Cardinal Manning, I may go on to mention one or two 
reminiscences which may be not altogether without interest. 
On one occasion, when he was visiting me at my brother- Two barrels 
in-law's house as above-mentioned, my father happened to ^ ^^^^"^ ^ 
call — a denouement we had often anticipated with terror. 
A good-humouredly malicious friend, who saw him come up 
to the door, exclaimed, rubbing his hands, **Here comes the 
spark to the barrel of gunpowder ! " Manning quietly 
retorted, " No ; olny a second barrel of gunpowder." No 
collision, however, took place, as my father had only called 
to leave a book. 

It seems to me fair further to give my testimony that Man- 
ning was not really so austere as described at pp. 266-8. Of 
course if any persons were absolutely convinced that their only 
safety was in the Church, he could not recommend that any 
merely human consideration should stay them. But he was also 
very tender — beyond others — as to recommending every pos- 
sible means of conciliation. I know a lady who had originally 
gone to Father Faber in somewhat this condition. Her mind 
was fully made up on every point of doctrine, but she declared 
that at the peril of her soul she could not consent to stay away 
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from her father's family prayers. She kept his house, and 
she could not cast a slur on the best act of his life by an 
abstention of which it would have been impossible for him or 
the servants to appreciate the motive. Father Faber, though 
passing for particularly good - natured, absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with the case, and handed it on to 
another Oratorian, who also passed by on the other side. She 
then went to Dr Manning, invoking the dispensing powers of 
the Church of which Protestants talk so much and understand 
so little. ** We crutt do it, my child," was his reply ; never- 
theless, while explaining the teaching of the Church that no 
Catholic could take part in schismatical worship, he let her 
understand that the fact of her bodily presence in the room 
during family prayers, under coercion, was a matter for her 
own conscience, depending on her own courage and devotion 
— seeing that Protestant marriages and funerals were con- 
stantly attended by Catholics, and that until recent years 
every Catholic had to be buried by Protestants. 

In another case the convert was most desirous of joining 
a religious order. She was young, and energetic, and well 
off, and altogether what the world would call au ** acquisition *' 
to the good works of the convent she might enter. But she 
was the only attendant of an aged and intirm father. The 
much-quoted saying, '*He that loveth father," etc., weighed 
on her mind. When she exposed her dilemma to Dr Manning, 
he unhesitatingly pronounced, ** Your duty is with your 
father. " 

In a case in which I was deeply interested of a young wife 
whose husband came of an excitable family, I remember his 
saying, ** Pray for her with all your might, and leave it to 
God — do not seek to precipitate anything." 

Once, in my juvenile earnestness, I had written what I 
thought a very clenching answer to some arguments my 
father had addressed to me against Catholicity. Instead of 
commending it, he administered the very proper rebuke, 
" Parents don't like their children to get the better of them. 
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Accept whatever he says to you, and never cross arguments 
with him again." 

Again, in all his preaching and teaching and directing, his 
favourite subject of inculcation was kindliness and charity, 
and besides the more common and accepted forms of these 
virtues he had a pet development of them, which he 
characterised as noticing the uniioticedy and used to call it 
an eighth Beatitude. In all these, and many other instances 
that came under my intimate observation, his counsels were 
all in favour of forbearance and moderation. 

The austerer side of Manning's character grew more 
developed, perhaps, as he advanced in years, but there was a 
strong undercurrent of human tenderness in his nature, and 
with it an intense sensitiveness making him generous uim setwitivu- 
of sympathy, and a positive revulsion against injustice. I 
remember his giving me an appointment once at a principal 
hotel where he was staying in Brighton. The waiter was (as 
it would seem now, strangely) rude and cheeky; "he had no 
private room to lend at a moment's notice like that," etc. 
Of course Manning's commanding manner ultimately carried 
the day, but he was deeply stung by the indignity, and only 
commanded himself with the strongest eflfort. After the pause 
of a moment, apparently occupied in a silent act of contrition, 
he explained that what he had felt so keenly was the contempt 
offered to a Catholic priest on the spot where, as Protestant 
archdeacon, he had always been met with servility and 
obsequiousness. 

I remember, too, a much stronger exhibition of it on 
several occasions while the Errington controversy was going 
on. He was so convinced of the righteousness of the course 
he was pursuing that he was astonished at the opposition 
stirred up. Many times he let me see him infinitely cast 
down and depressed. 

My extreme unimportance and the seclusion of my mode 
of life with my father in his old age made him on many 
occasions open his mind to me more freely than he probably 
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would with an ordinary convert of higher pretensions. At 
one time he would say, ** I liave lived many years in the 
world, but the opposition of good men is a thing 1 am un- 
prepared for. That one should be armed to meet the attacks 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, is part of our spiritual 
charater** (I don*t know why he always pronounced this 
word thus^), *'but when those who should be with us turn 
against us, one feels dazed and unhinged, and inclined to cry, 

Verbal * Whcrc art Thou, my God V At another it was " the very 

hardest trial our dear Lord has put upon me is opposition 
from our own side. The opposition of foes we are prepared 
to encounter to the death if necessary — all that is plain war- 
fare, to which the common soldier devotes himself without 
hesitation ; but the subtle perplexity of being brought into 
conflict on particular occasions with those whom in ordinary 
circumstances one is ready to fall down and worship, is a 
tension of the mind and of the affections which involves a 
sacrifice akin to martyrdom." Another time I went to see him 
in dull spirits myself, and found him much in the same plight, 
and quite ready to enter into the hardships occasioned us 
by the perversity of others. *' Yes, my child," he went on, 
heartily, "it is a weary world." And he added deliberately, 
'* Could we but be well out of it." 

When I had sat with him listening to such utterances, and 
a good deal more in a like pathetic strain, and then met people 
who attacked him as if he had been prompted by arrogance 
and self-seeking, it used to call up in my mind Moses re- 
proached and threatened by his own people for slaying the 
Egyptian in their defence. 

I think it was about this same time that I had been one 
day confiding to him something of the disappointment which 
had resulted to me through the fact of being so brought 

wint^ with up that 1 had never in my life known or spoken to a Catholic 
before 1 became one. I fancy I had said, '' Foolishly forgetting 

* He always also «;iid " pli'enitude,'' and wrote " excentric," the reasons for which 
idiosyncrasies are easier to find. 
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the hearsay of others, and even the lessons of history, I 
had grown into the groove of thinking that people who had 
all their lives had the light of the faith and the grace of the 
sacraments must be quite different from tlie rest of the 
world — I verily believe I expected them all to have wings/' 
He smiled an ** exceeding bitter" smile, and, as it were, in spite 
of himself, let fall the words under his breath, " Wings with 
claws ! " 

Nevertheless, in spite of this real depth of human feeling, 
his own individuality grew to be so absorbed in, and so identi- 
fied with, his participation in God's work that it always seemed 
to me the loss of a friend grieved him rather as the loss of a 
fellow-worker than as a personal wound. Going one day to 
condole with him on the death of Laprimaudaye, concerning 
which he had just written to me in words conveying deep 
sorrow of mind, I found him much less cast down than I 
had been led to expect. He did indeed say, ** Yes, my child, 
it has pleased our Lord to send me a great affliction, a very 
great affliction ! " But this was a set phrase which it occurred 
to me he had used textually one day when he could not find 
some notes he wanted me to copy for him. On that occasion 
he had said, " I am tormented with a tidy housemaid. A 
great affliction, my child, a very great affliction ! " 

The use of the same words in two such different senses 
*' offended" me somewhat at the time, being young and in- 
expsrienced. But as multiplicity of occupations increase in 
proportion as faculties diminish, we can all realise that the 
misplacing of things by careless menials often occasions so 
much confusion and mischief that it really becomes ''a very 
great affliction " in frequent cases. And has not a popular 
modern philosopher left on record his wail over the injury 
uselessly inflicted by **her of the dust-pan and broom.'' But 
at the present day the worship of the lower orders is so 
insensate that we have to go on tolerating the torment like 

martyrs. 

1 could not help being touched by a token of his sym- 
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pathetic thoughtfuliiess which came back to me, as it were, 
out of the tomb, but now, while preparing these sheets. In 
the early days to which 1 have already alluded, my father s 
grief and anger at the step I had ventured to take had been 
the source of the most terrible domestic scenes and troubles 
for years together. One day Dr Manning showed me a fine 
intaglio seal, and asked me if I had observed that he always 
sealed his letters to me with it ; it had been given to him 
by Pius IX., or someone whom he highly venerated in Rome, 
when himself passing through analogous straits, under cir- 
cumstances which I remember were peculiar and pathetic. It 
bore the effigy of a cross, the stem being formed of the words, 
QUI PATITUR, and the arms by the word vin-cit. It is needless 
to repeat all his reasons for considering it appropriatiC, nor 
the lessons of consolation he intended it to convey. But 
lately, in looking through his letters to my sister, in 
order to judge whether any called for publication,* though 
there are very many of them extending over a period of 
more than thirty years, I observed that he had never once 
used this seal except on the single occasion of a little 
pencil note of inquiry after me ; he had not seen me for 
a day or two after a particularly alarming outburst had taken 
place and he sent round to ** neutral ground""^ a scrap of 
paper with just the words: — **Has anything new happened ? 
I am waiting to hear how your dear sister and her trials 
are." 

Of course there (*an be no doubt that he must have used the 
same seal and the same consolatory words to other friends who 
might happen to be equally sorely tried. But that bit of faded 
paper in its discoloured envelope, with its seal of exuberant 

' III fact, ill I wt'iv too )M'i^<oiml and intiinaU'. 

■-■*' His caution was vain,'"' h<>wevt»r, in this jwirtiLiilar insUuKt* ; for thuuj^h Diy 
fatluT was one of tlu' last who kept up ii<,nilly the old-world idea of (Mirontal auto- 
cracy, Ik* also kept up chivalrously tin* old-woild idea of the inviolability of cori*e- 
sjKHuience. He hurnt my lMM)ks (well I renieniher waU'hin«j^ the tuito dft fi of 
borrowed volumes), <:onsi«;ned my erucitix and pictures to the mildew of the cellar, 
but the greatest horror of Rome could not induce jiim to tamper with or iuteixlict 
a letter. 
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promise still legible, though nearly pressed flat by bundles of 
other letters without seal at all, is the proof that, if amid mazes 
of important matters in which he was immersed and in spite 
of the selfish ambition with which he is commonly charged, he 
could keep his mind persistently alert to such a seemingly 
small matter (realising that it was not small to the ulcerated 
sufferers whose wounds by experience he knew), a fibre of the 
most refined and affectionate nature must have been woven 
into the chords of his heart. 

I was always surprised to find so little appreciation of art in hm art tiwte 
Dr Manning. He never seemed to care to talk about pictures, ^**^^ 
sculpture or music, and yet at the same time he occasionally 
displayed a fastidious taste. But thinking over, in later life, 
I suppose it arose thus : Like the seeds and the eggs w^hich 
are destined never to come to anything, so we all must have 
latent qualities and capacities which get overshadowed by 
others which circumstances call to the front. Manning was 
so possessed with the impatient desire of promoting God s 
kingdom on earth that everything else paled before it — even 
those things which in their measure tend to promote it. Poor 
schools, where Catholic children might be rescued from prosely- 
tism, were to him more directly important and more needful to 
spend money on than beautiful amenities, which, nevertheless, 
tend to raise souls to the love of the beautiful and the true. 
But w^ith his graceful presence it was impossible but that 
he should have within him dormant aspirations after the 
aesthetic. 

One of the chief literary organs, in reviewing Purcells 
Lifey lamented that instead of giving us so many squabbling 
letters over the Errington controversy, the author had not 
inserted more of Manning's appreciation of Italy and its 
treasures. (I quote from memory.) The writer evidently 
concluded that, judging from Mannings exterior, he must 
have been imbued with taste and artistic sympathies. No 
doubt he was ; but his mind was so occupied with work that 
he could not stop to note these more pleasurable sensations. 
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His diaries^ are most disappointing in this regard, and in 
marked contrast to Father Faber s exuberant play of fancy in 
his glowing appreciations of southern churches and people. 
The fault was not in the biographer, but in his subject. 
Manning s correspondence about Errington and the infallibility 
dogma, and other matters of dispute, were vigorous and 
exhaustless. But his notes of artistic interest were few, and 
faint and far between. 

Yet evidences of taste did sometimes come to the fore. His 
language, not only in the pulpit but in intimate conversation, 
was often delightfully picturesque. He had in the pulpit a 
descriptive power of bringing home to the mind's eye images of 
his subject, which is the essential capacity of the true artist. 
I remember a sermon on grieving for dead friends, in which 
he vividly inculcated how great was the error of dwelling too 
much on the earthly loss, and in a passage beginning, ** Linger 
not round the spots w^here you have dwelt and strayed to- 
gether," he went on to deprecate the morbid habit he was 
known to have actually indulged in, in the case of his lost wife. 
**Seek them not in the familiar seat . . ." he continued, with 
minute detail, till he brought before the eye the very room, 
untouched since her death, where we all knew he used to sit 
and try to re-live the past. Of course, the ultimate lesson 

' This is alike triu' of the diarit's of liis Prott^sUnt and his Catholic days. Father 
FalHM's records of his piv-Cntholic tiavcls are quite diflfereiit ; in every step he ih 
occupied with traciu;L^ how **the countenance of the hroail continent is seamed and 
furrowed by the lines of (iods Providence'' and taking uj) '* the links of the tre- 
nien<h»us chain of mysterious arran^^ements to he seen on the fair faces of old citien 
wln)se <'hai*acter and fortunes have heen distinct, peculiar, and each s\d)serving the 
rause of the C'atlmlic Chuich of Christ . . . placts where steps were tjiken which 
^ve a peculiar shape and form to the Chuich ; "' and all his pa«(es are replete with 
a ]>oetical appreciation of heauty of form in lar.dsca|)e and an'hitecture. I speak of 
his Si(fht}< tiiitl TlmtiijhtA uhonni Fn^'iijH Pcifftleit, whci'e France, Italy and Greece are 
alone treated. It is stninj^e that his promised volumes on Constantinople and 
(Tcrmany should never have appealed. Stendhall has adnn'rahly done justice to 
the share Kn<xlishmen hear in the apjireeiation of heauty. He says generally, 
'* T^* mot |)ittores(pie, eomme les honnes dili^jences et les Itateaux i\ va]>eur, nous 
vient de rAn^leterre. Vu heau i>aysjij>;e fait jmrtit^ de la religion, comnie de 
rarist<M-ratie d'un Anglais ; (?hez lui <-\'st I'object, d'un sentiment sincere." In 
anothei- pla<-e he expresses his own sliare in the (piality, " d'aime les l>eaux l>ay- 
sjiges. lis font quehpiefnis sur mon ame h* meme effet qu'un archet hien nicinicRur 
un violon sonore ; ils crcent des sensations folles ; il« augnientont la joie et reudent 
le mallpMn- plussupportahle." 
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was, ** Seek them, think of them, live with them in the 
spiritual life of the * Communion of Saints/ '* In the course of 
another sermon, on the same subject, I recall his using an 
expression which was certainly artistic in its terseness. He 
said it would ofttimes happen to a man who had no care for 
the unseen world, or a thought beyond the grave, that if he lost 
a dear friend, suddenly all that religion had taught, and he had 
disregarded, rosie spontaneously in his mind. A man who loses 
an only son becomes a Catholic theologian on the spot. 

On another occasion, urging the claims to our charity of 
neglected ** waifs and strays,'* a matter always of the greatest 
importance in his sight, he seemed to make you see their 
human and their spiritual presentment at the same time. 
" Those forlorn little ones, barefooted and bareheaded,^ whom 
we pass by in the streets with something of recoil, are dear 
to the Sacred Heart, next after His saints.'* 

The same kind of graphic language would also often come 
out in his talk. The ordinary Italian expression, ya?*' corona — 
to describe the marshalling of assistants in any ceremony, 
religious or otherwise — was one which had a particular hold 
on his fancy. He said it was ** worthy of the Apocalypse." 

He has spoken to me of the loving epithets, which are 
poured out one after another in the ** Litany of Loreto," as 
" a string of pearls." 

On the other hand, he would call the somewhat excited 
strain adopted in French books of devotion as ** like so much 
whipped cream." 

I heard a rather busy woman consult him once about a 
friend who she thought was endangering her soul by going to 
ball or opera nearly every night and to communion nearly 
every morning. " Leave her alone," he said ; ** it will not go 
on so," and added, with a descriptive gesture, *'the one will 
extinguish the other." 

I think we may conclude on the whole that he had 

^ Less graphic now than at the time, as barefooted and Itareheaded children are 
now far to seek. 
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capacities of artistic appreciation, but they were kept in 
subordination by his striving after practical results. 

Another admirable quality he possessed, which, to guess from 
passages in his " Life," he did not always exercise later on, was 
that of judging character accurately — and that often at first sight. 

I have many times had the opportunity of observing the 
exercise of this power in the days when, less immersed in the 
opportunities of working out his ruling passion — the spread of 
Catholic truth — he had leisure to take advantage of it. He 
has often after one or two interviews — sometimes after only 
one — touched off to me in a couple of pregnant sentences a 
summary of a person's qualities which I knew only from years 
of acquaintance to be accurate. 

I remember in particular an instance of such judgment, 
which, if less rapidly arrived at, was none the less keen and 
instructive. 

A young lady came to ask to be received into the Church 
without manifesting any prevailing reason why she should 
choose that path.^ She seemed to have no special drawing 
towards the Faith, but as she was quite determined in seeking 
to be instructed, Dr Manning could not choose but accede to 
her desire, and she assented to all his teaching with unresisting 
docility. But he wanted to do more than merely receive her ; 
he wanted also to awaken her judgment and other capacities. 
As she was of a position to move in the cultivated world, and 
her education had gone far enough to include some knowledge 
of Italian, he introduced her to me, asking me to try to interest 
her in the higher reaches of Italian art and literature. I must 
confess 1 signally failed, but speaking to him on the subject 
afterwards I ventured the (juestion, " Why should one try to 
perplex a mind like that. She is perfectly happy as she is ; 
distracted by no unattainable aspirations. She seems to be a 
born philosopher I " He answers softly but deliberately, **Ko ! 
There you are mistaken. That is not to be a philospher : 
it is to be apathetic from want of cultivation." 

' SiilKO'iin'iitly slii» inari'icd :< < 'itlmlif. 
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I have selected this instance from other much more obvious 
ones because it seems to me to embody profound insight and 
may prove to others, as it has to me, a key to the mind of a 
type of persons one frequently comes across. It is common to 
talk of all good women as if they were necessarily either 
Marthas or Marys ; either given up entirely to the common 
sense occupations of their position from a strong sense of 
duty ; or else, absorbed in what are called ** the higher 
walks" of life, straining after, and labouring to draw others 
towards what is noblest and best. But there is besides 
these an intermediate class — easy going women who enjoy 
what is pretty and attractive just as pet cats like what 
is comfortable and cosy, accepting what other people have 
made to be nice without the least idea how it comes about, 
or any inkling of the laborious knowledge required to 
work up the polish they accept. They are generally good- 
tempered, and appear amiable under provocation, though 
they never make an effort to attain equability, because they 
have learnt no criterion of reason and justice, and have thus 
no sense of injury when these are outraged. They are placid 
where others of profounder study would chafe — characters 
inexplicable but for Manning s key — ** this is not philosophy, it 
is apathy arising out of want of cultivation." — R. H. B.^j 

I was occasionally in the habit of meeting Manning's BwhopSMnuci 
brother-in-law, Samuel Wilberforce, the well-known and popular 
Bishop of Oxford, at the rectory of my brother-in-law. Rev. 
Charles Vansittart of Shottesbrook. I never was in his society 
without being conscious of the fascination of his manner 
and the charm of his conversation. Everyone has heard 
of his flashes of humour, which led to his being credited, 
like Talleyrand, Sydney Smith, and other wits, with a 
number of reparties and bans mots, some excellent, some 
much the reverse — above all, a large number to which his 

' I have reserved for an Appendix to this C*hapter (p. 301) some notes of 
Manning's method in his sermons. — R H. B. 

T 
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name was appended for the mere sake of making them '*go 
down " in polite society. 

I remember Cardinal Manning telling me as one of his 
ingenious conceits a quip which I have heard otherwise 
ascribed, but Manning's ascription ought to have been a 
genuine one. It was, that seeing a hearse pass he remarked, 

Mort (mnifjut. '* Tlicrc gocs movs^ oimiibus,'' 

Samuel Wilberforce, being once asked the way to Heaven, 
replied, *' Turn to the right, and then straight on,*' an ampli- 
fication of the ancient Indian proverb, *' No one was ever lost 
on a straight road.'' 

Ready re- Thc Bishop had a hal)it of coming late to public and other 

meetings, but he always found some ingenious way of account- 
ing for this want of punctuality. He so frequently, however, 
availed himself of the excuse that ** the road being up, his 
coachman had to go a long way round." that one day, at a 
meeting where I happened to be, on his lordship's tardy appear- 
ance, some friend ventured to remark ** I am afraid, my lord, 
your coachman must have found tlie road up again." ** No, 
my good friend," answered the ready right reverend, with the 
utmost s(tn(j-fr<)i(l, **no part of the road I had to traverse 
was disturbed, but 1 had to pass through a narrow street, 
where, on reaching the middle of it, my coachman found him- 
self preceded by a timber waggon loaded with some of the 
most colossal trunks I ever saw, and the team which drew 
them could scarcely manage even a foot's pace. In fact I was 
in doubt if it would not be more expeditious to retrace our 
steps and take a more circuitous route." It may be imagined 
that his interlocutor subsided ! 

Whitebait Xot uiiwortliy of liis humour was that answer he made, 

noirti. when, on his way to a whitebait dinner at Greenwich, he 

was hugging himself with the idea that being en jyHit comite, 
there would be no speeches. '* Oh, my lord," remarked one of 
the company, '* don't lay that flattering unction to your soul. 

' It ?»h«>ul<l 1m* nott'd that at that tiint', a man iiannMl Moisi'lMMiig a large con- 
tractor for oiiiiiihurteH, liiM iiaiui* apjH*areil iKiintttd on thost? vt*hirh»s. 
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Wherever you may be there will always be speeches, if only for 
the chance of hearing your lordship." ** Ah ! why did you say 
that ? '* answered Wilberforce ; " youVe turned all my white- 
bait into hStes noires." 

One Sunday he was staying in the country, where Lordp^^^^„ 
Palmerston formed one of the house party. As they came^^^^^^* 
away from church, the day appearing fine and the carriage 
being crowded, Bishop Wilberforce declared he preferred to 
walk back, and took a start and a short cut. Half way home 
a shower came on just as the carriage overtook him. 

" How blest the man who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to tvalk^* 

exclaimed Lord Palmerston, chaffingly. 

** Nor sits where men profanely talk ! " 

rejoined the Bishop, as he imperturbably pursued his way. 

Talking of memory and its vagaries one day, the Bishop waberforoe 
related that he had had an old and marvellous servant who ^° "^"^'y* 
could neither read nor write — (would there were such now !) — 
but who kept accounts with the most extraordinary accuracy. 
He would recollect every item that had passed through his 
agency during a week or more, whether under the denomina- 
tion of bills paid or articles purchased, and, if the latter, 
would state how much per pound or per yard, and the exact 
fractions of pounds or yards supplied to him. But as soon 
as he had discharged his memory of these particulars, all 
traces of the various transactions had disappeared. " It was," 
added the Bishop, expressively, "as if a sponge had been 
passed over the tablet of his memory and had left no vestige 
behind it.'* 

Bishop Wilberforce was credited with being a believer in ^ pbreno- 
phrenology. It has been positively asserted to me that he 
based his daughter s education on its theories, and continu- 
ally manipulated her head in order to ascertain her progress 
in the possession of qualities he strove to cultivate in her. 

In the earlier decade of the " forties " I used to visit at the Monk, Bishop 
vicarage of a Gloucestershire parson, and from the clerical 
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company who frequented it, as well as from himself, I 
hear a great deal of the Bishop of the diocese, the l>enevi 
aad also sciiolarly James Henry Monk, whom I once met there. 
Not content with being a scholar himself, lie wna remarkal 
for the success with whicli, during the fifteen years ha 
assistant- tutor of Trinity, he coached liiis pupils, so than 
facility they displayeil in possessing themselves of the da 




honours for which they competed was the subject of rema] 
I not envy, among the unsuccessful candidates. 

The early age (twenty-five) at which Monk was electt 
Person's decease, to the Greek professorship, is in itself a sabfr 
factory proof of the estimation in which his learning was held ; 
it could be no feeble testimony to young Monk's merits I 
lie shouhl have become the immediate successor of Porson ad 
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In mathematics he was no less eminent ; he had gone up from 
the Charterhouse to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1800, and 
in 1801 had not only come out seventh wrangler but was 
second Chancellor's medallist, and four years later was elected 
Fellow of his college. Dr Monk continued to give proofs of 
energy, industry and ability, winning ecclesiastical and literary 
distinctions, which culminated in his presentation to the See 
of Gloucester by the Duke of Wellington. 

Well fitted as was Dr Monk, in many ways, for this high 
and responsible position, he had no oratorical gifts, and not 
only never spoke in the House of Lords, but never shone in the 
pulpit. Much beloved by his clergy, and indeed through- 
out his diocese, his administrative powers were appreciated, 
and his moderate views made him popular. Popular also 
was his opposition to Tractarianism and his joining in 
the protest against Dr Hampden s appointment to the See 
of Hereford. 

His social virtues and the mildness and geniality of his 
manners also recommended themselves. His tastes were 
domesticated and simple, and he had a great fondness for 
gardening. He and his old head gardener might often be 
found deep in consultation over some horticultural experiment 
or long-studied production, and he took a very legitimate and 
innocent pride in the perfection to which he had brought his 
gardens. One day when my friend, the parson, had had to 
visit the palace, the Bishop kept him to lunch, and as they left 

the table his lordship remarked, ** Now, Mr , I want you 

to walk round my kitchen-garden and to tell me if you can 
find absent from it a single vegetable or herb that it is possible 
to grow in England. The reverend, thus interpellated, would, 
one would suppose, have enjoyed an amiable pleasure in 
humouring the old man's whim ; not so, however, this gentle- 
man, who was of a self-conscious nature, and rarely lost an 
opportunity of gratifying his own vanity, even at the expense 
of the satisfaction of others ; he therefore, after a scrutinising 
investigation, answered with malicious triumph, — 
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'* Since you challenge me, my lord, I must in candonr 
tell you that I do not see among your herbs any tarragon, 
the indispensable flavourer in every refined cuisine, and I 
know that that will grow not merely in England but in 
Gloucestershire, as I have any amount of it in my own 
kitchen-garden." The poor Bishop apparently felt the humilia- 
tion, for he called to his gardener and asked him, almost 
severely, how this deficiency was to be explained ; the gardener 
was still more mortified than his master on finding he had 
obtained a rebuff" instead of the compliment he had expected, 
but the Bishop at once recovered his equanimity, and with 
the good taste of a man of the world contented himself with 
politely thanking his ill-natured critic for the information 
he had given liim. 

This same Gloucestershire parson was a real or imaginary 
valetudinarian, and perhaps the cantankerous disposition he 
often manifested may have been attributable to physical 
causes ; I must add he was also a hint riraitt,^ and possibly the 
unsatisfactory state of his health arose from his mismanage- 
ment of his diet. Ilis living was a very poor one, bringing 
him, besides his parsonage and glebe, a miserable stipend of 
£35 a year, which did not pay his cook\s wages within £5. 
As he had a private fortune, however, this was a grievance 
that could be borne. I must say 1 never saw a house better 
kept nor a household better trained, but "Master" had the 
rare and valuable art of making himself feared and respected, 
though hardly loved. Still he was liberal in his house- 
keeping, and no doubt the ''place" of each servant was a 
comfortal)le one ; all the detail had to be carried on with 
mechanical regularity, and the waiting at table, l)y butler, 
footman and boy, went on oiled wheels ; not one of them 
would have dared to make a sound of any kind, dishes and 
covers, plates and plate were handled w^ith both rapidity 

'Tilt' \v«n-(l irt /trrr used hUIkm* in Uh» Kni'Iish, than in the original French, 
acceptation «»f tlie term. There were pleasant aay« in the good luan'a life, however, 
in which b«>tii were applicable. -- 1(. Ji. K 
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and tranquillity, and as for their shoes, they may have been 
felt, for they were certainly never heard. The punctilio 
observed throughout every detail of domestic economy was 
too studied to be pleasant for those about him, especially 
his guests ; for instead of supposing that their good-breeding 
and sense of propriety could not but suffice to ensure him 
against any breach of good manners, it was his custom to 
lay down hard and fast rules for their observance, and a 
prescribed forfeit, rigorously levied, was the penalty of any 
infringement of his reverence s laws. True the fines went to 
the poor-box. Among the offences thus condonable, one was 
appearing at family prayers or at any meal as much as a 
minute later than the fixed hour*; ^ while a spill on the table- 
cloth had to be covered with silver ; I forget a host of others. 
To what denominational nuance of the Church of England 
this rector belonged I could not say with precision, for I 
found him high on some points, low on others, broad on all. 
At all events, I remember he encouraged confession of a certain 
kind among his parishioners ; there was no ostensible con- 
fessional in the small village church, but they were invited 
to **come to him in the vestry." This was impressed on me 
by a little circumstance which astonished me at the time, 
viz., that at meal-time, when conversing with his daughter 
upon parochial incidents of the day, I frequently heard him 
speaking freely of those he had seen, mentioning them by 
name, alluding to their afiiiirs and repeating the conversations 
he had with them on spiritual matters in confidential inter- 
course. If this laxity of observance caught my attention, it 
was that it was impossible not to draw a contrast between 
it and the sacredness attached by the Catholic clergy, and 
implicitly relied on by the Catholic laity, in the matter of 



' At p. 331 " Quelques Ann6e8 de Ma Vie," Madame Octave Feuillet, occurs 
the following : — " . . . . Je crois que cH erercUe a ww VEmpereur en retard pour le 
diner; ausn a-t-il eU forc4 de payer Vamende comme cela se paAse hahituellement an 
palaU pmr eeux qui manquent if exactitude. Vamende est de 50c. i^uand Flmp&a- 
trire est en retard elle arrive avec sa pi^ce de dir sous dans «« jietit papier qu^elle 
remet en entrant au gifn&al Le Pic. Elle fait cela avec un grand serieux,'-IL H. R 
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confession and spiritual direction, and which must needs 
exclude the Catholic priest from marriage and family life. 

One Sunday afternoon, when I happened to be at P , 

I went into the church at my friend's request, while he was 
seated with a group of boys round him, to whom he was 
administering Scripture knowledge in a catechetical form. 
The second lesson was the subject he had chosen for their 
instruction, and in it occurred the story of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. AVhcn he came to the vei'se which states 
that the disciples had ** toiled all night and taken nothing," 
he stopped them suddenly and inquired if they understood 
what they were reading. Of course they all protested (and 
probably believed) they did. *' What is toiling ?" he rejoined. 
Simple as the word may seem, not one could define its 
meaning. At last one boy declared he knew. '' What had 
the disciples been doing all night, then?'* '*Putten toils on 
the roof of a hoose," answered this cock of the walk. The 
next question that I remember was as to the meaning of 
the word " damsel " ; one boy looked up brightly, smacked his 
lips, and said it was "a very noice koind of plom," but 
another grinned broadly with a knowing air, winked at the 
parson, and said in a half whisper, '*a swate young crater, 
sir." 

There are iu England a few — very few — ecclesiastical 
preferments, and truly they are "preferments" — which the 
holders of them prefer to the honours and emoluments of a 
bishopric. 

The Doanerj^ of Westminster, the Deanery of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the Mastership of the Temple are of this 
class, an<l that these several appointments can be held only by 
men exceptionally gifted there can be no question. 
.>j*n Stanley. Tlic latc Very Rev. Arthur Stanley, D.D., was eminently 
suited in every way to hold the responsible and honourable 
position of Dean of AVestminster. A distinguished scholar 
and man of the world, he was also remarkable for a broad 
mind and independent thought, and by the natural bent of 
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liis shrewd intelligence he kept himself in touch with the 
progressive tendencies of his times. His tolerance was limited 
only by principle, and greatly contributed to his popularity 
as a writer and preacher ; but he had also special qualifica- 
tions for the pulpit ; at whatever hour of the day he preached, 
he was always sure of a full congregation, and also of the rapt 
attention of all present. Possibly the weakness of his voice 
— in a great measure compensated for by its suavity and the 
excellence of his delivery — aroused a more than ordinary 
eagerness on the part of his hearers to catch every sentence that 
fell from his lips. His manner was impressive but not en- 
thusiastic, for he entertained too profound a consciousness of 
the dignity of his mission to have recourse to the adventitious 
arts of declamation. Dean Stanley's fervour retained him 
within the bounds of earnestness, and never betrayed him into Character. 

/• . . • o • • ^ i» r ±. iaticB of his 

fanaticism. oincerity of purpose, as oi argument, was a delivery, 
marked characteristic of the Dean s discourses, and was so 
thoroughly felt by his auditory that it won him universal 
respect, for all knew that truth was the ruling principle of 
his life. With an abiding sense of justice he spared no pains 
in investigating the matter in hand, and dealing with it 
exhaustively, even if he thereby exceeded the limit of time 
within which he preferred to confine his sermons ; but no 
sermon of Dean Stanley's ever seemed long or tedious. An 
accomplished scholar, it was impossible that his style should 
not betray cultivation, and supply his discourses with the 
advantage of varying his theme, and adapting himself to the 
proclivities of his hearers. The monotony of the ** sermon** 
proper was, in Dean Stanley's caso, avoided by discreet allusion 
to remarkable occurrences of the moment, and afibrded him 
an opportunity to impress on men's minds the lessons they 
might draw from events such as are always more or less 
seriously engaging public attention. His mode of thought; 
though informed with originality, was distinctly sympathetic, 
and even in his dealings with non-conformists of whatever 
shade he was never harshly vituperative or narrowly uncharit- 
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able ; indeed, he was to some extent censured for the freedom 
with which he threw open his rostrum to some of those 
masters of pulpit-eloquence whose theological opinions were 
not altogether in conformity with those he professed. 
A man of the Thcrc was everv reason why Dean Stanley should have 

world. . 

been, as indeed he was, a man of the world, and no man of 
distinction was more sought after in society, from the Court 
downwards, nor more warmly welcomed everywhere. If he 
was eloquent as a preacher and lecturer, it was not at the 
expense of his conversational powers : his resources were 
ample, and supplied him with epigrammatic remarks and 
sayings, suited to all 0(*casious, that have become memorable, 
whether heard at the dinner-table, as a visitor at friends' 
houses, or in his public discourses. Of the latter it should 
be said, that while they impressed those who listened to them, 
either from the pulpit or the platform, as easy and natural in 
the extreme, they yet manifested a degree of polish >yhich 
testified to a nature (relifCy and added a peculiar charm to 
their sterling worth. It was, however, not his aim to impose 
by an exhibition of learning, or to win by graces which he 
appeared to regard as mere accessories ; his purpose was far 
nobler, for it was the outcome of a conscientious desire to 
inspire and maintain in those within his influence the duties 
of practical (Miristianity. 
in»4ociety. In socicty thc Dean was charming; he was gifted with a 

peculiar fascination of manner, and he imparted his knowledge 
with a grace and simplicity wliich took from it all appear- 
ance of assuming the superiority to which he was neverthe- 
less entitled. I noted this particularly on an occasion when, 
among two or three friends whom he took over the Abbey, 
he pointed out to us all the objects of interest, and very 
many there were, not known to the general public. His 
information showed how patient must have been his research, 
and how intimate was his acquaintance with every date and 
detail of thc vast and intricate old building, and also how 
pleased he was to impart to others this minutely-acquired 
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knowledge. The Deanery was a delightful and most interest- 
ing dwelling in his time, and its interior carried evidence of the 
life and habits, the taste and arrangement of Lady Augusta and 
himself ; the library was especially characteristic of its owner, 
and I never pass through Dean s Yard without pausing to 
contemplate the picturesque and venerable little inner quad 
within the imposing Gothic entrance reposing beneath the ivy 
and recalling the graceful hospitality that used to be dispensed 
there. 

Lady Augusta was a woman of a high order of intellect, ^^y August 
admirably suited in every way to the companionship of her 
distinguished husband ; they were rarely to be met apart, and 
no one could see them together without being impressed with 
their fitness for, and devotedness to, each other. Whenever I 
met them, I was struck afresh with the conviction of how 
much each depended on the other, but it always seemed as 
if Lady Augusta were even more indispensable to the Dean 
than the Dean to her ; the circumstance that they had no 
children probably led to their being mutually more concen- 
trated in one another. 

The circumstance that introduced them to each other was 
romantic in character, and prefaced their attachment with an idyl. 

The liberal-mindedness of the Dean should not be confounded 
with what is known as "liberalism." While absolutely strict 
in principle, his policy was uniformly that of conciliation. He 
seemed always to try to discern the doctrines that united the 
Church with other creeds rather than those which separated 
her from them, and declared liberal theology to be '*the very 
back-bone of the Church of England." He was far from 
giving an unduly prominent importance to dogma, and often 
would he urge that '*all that was ceremonial, all that was 
dogmatic, even all that was miraculous, should, among the 
essential elements of Christianity, give place to what was 
practical, moral and spiritual ; " in fact, as regards miracles, he 
declared ** the life of Christ to be the greatest of them all." 

Dean Stanley s breadth of mind and also strength of belief 
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were singularly manifested in the fearlessness with which he 
challenged science : his love of truth was part of his nature, 
and his religious convictions were founded on what he con- 
fidently felt to be truth, he therefore delighted in learoing 
and investigating the detail of all scientific research and dis- 
covery, fully persuaded that these elements of a larger system 
were perfectly reconcilable with his own belief. Even his 
defence of Colenso (another proof of his large-hearted ness) 
was so just and fair, and so temperately-expressed, that it 
met with approval by a great number of Churchmen, for he 
generously brought before the public important and valuable 
services rendered by that colonial prelate, for which, as he 
reminded the world, he had never received credit ; indeed, there 
was something like indignation in the tone with which, after 
enumerating these services, he concluded thus, " For these 
deeds he will be remembered, when you, who censure him, are 
dead, buried and forgotten." 

[I think in Dean Stanley's case, as I have observed in 
Cardinal Manning's, artistic taste was obscured and overlaid 
by other engrossing pursuits. That he was not without it, his 
book on the Abbey testifies, yet the same volume also betrays 
that he was not absorbingly influenced by it. I was further 
struck with this on one occasion when he and Lady Augusta 
kindly allowed me to take advantage of their companionship 
on the return journey from Rome. I was greatly astonished 
as we entered the reserved carriage to find that the courier or 
valet had converted it into a veritable library ! It has always 
seemed to me that, however dull or however oft-travelled 
a route may be, there is more to be gained by observing the 
ever-varying phases of nature and nationality one is passing 
through, than in plodding into other men's ideas in books 
which one can read at home. But when it is Italy one is 
traversing, it is not only the natural beauties of form and 
colour which are sufticient to absorb all our attention, but the 
thoughts which its extraordinarily chequered history cannot but 
call up, seem to make the study of any other subject almost 
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profane — the little Dean, however, never seemed to let his 
eyes wander out of window. He was chiefly occupied, it 
is true, on the translation of a sonnet of Dante, but he 
never seemed to seek inspiration from the paradisaical 
scenes we were passing through. Once Lady Augusta asked 
him to modify his position to facilitate some hasty sketches 
1 was snatching as we went along. While yielding with 
the utmost kindness and courtesy, I observed him at the 
same time cast a furtive glance out of the window with 
an air that seemed to say, " Is there anything to sketch ? " 
And yet we had lately passed Monte Sant* Angelo and Cesena, 
and Forlimpopoli and Bertinoro and the rest, and were then 
just advancing in sight of the majestic dome of the 
Madonna di San Luca, rising above the towers of Bologna, 
and all standing out in deep amber glow against the soft, 
pale evening sky. — R. H. B.] 



[NOTES ON CARDINAL MANNING'S PREACHING 

It is a noteworthy anomaly that in the Catholic Church, where 
dogma is comparatively precise, extempore preaching, which might 
lend itself so easily to an unintentional and unprovable, yet equally 
misleading error, is almost universal; while among Anglicans, who have 
so much more freedom and variety in that respect, that little deviations 
would be of less moment, written sermons are, on the other hand, 
proportionately prevalent. Cardinal Manning steered between the 
two coursea I have many times had in my hand and occasionally 
made copies for him of the skeleton discourse he usually prepared 
beforehand. He used a very large sized paper, writing his lines enor- 
mously wide apart and with very broad margins, so that any amount 
of additions or emendations could be made without crowding 
or confusing the original scheme. The main points would be set 
out with more prominent writing, and the inferential points set in, 
and heads of illustrations set in further again. 

I have still by me the rough notes of some of these which he 
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gave me to write out in the form I have described, for him to 
work upon afterwards. Thougli necessarily imperfect, therefore^ 
because prepared expressly for revision, I think one or two are 
worth insertion in illustration of his method, as he authorised and 
encouraged me to retain copies of the same. 

I. — The Notes of The Church of God. 
Question : How are wo to discover the True Church ? 

1. It cannot be thought Christ would have so framed His Church as 

to leave the discovery of it to individuals. [Except abnormal 
cases]. 

2. It is the manifest order of Grace that individuals should inherit 

not diticover the Faitli. 

3. The whole mystical bofly from Pentecast to this hour has been per- 

petuated, expanded and perfected by faitli in their regeneration 
and fidelity to the Grace of the H. Sacraments in the Unity of 
the Church. 

— Now for the abnormal aises : — 

— Lt»t us suppose that of a Lutheran. 

1. His baptismal creed tc»aches him theni is <i Church. 

2. In his New Test, he finds the Founding and Extension of a 

Church. 
»3. In S. John xiv.-xvii. ; Eph. iv. 4-1 G \w finds 

1. That the 3d Person of the B. Trinity has descended to 
dwell in the world and perpetuate the work of the 2nd Pei*son. 

2. That He d<\scended u|>on the Apostles and Faithful and 
organised them into one Ho<ly. 

8. That He .si)oke by them to all the world [extending this 
one Society into all nations: absorbing national divisions by the gift 
of tongU(»H.] 

4. That Il(» was the Fcmntain of Spiritual Life to the whole 
s<x*iety [ — to every memljiT, |)otentially 

— to I'very faithful member, actually]. 
We have here 4 criteria evident in Scripture. 

1. The Society upon which the H. G. descended and through 
which He taught was numerically ONE. 

2. It was the Society of the Apostles. 
l\. It l)ecame Universiil. 

4. It was the Fountain of Sanctification. 
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Now, before the individual can judge of the Note of Sanctity he 
iiuist first see the Note of Unity, 

of Apostolicity, 
of Catholicity. 
Does there exist — 
Has there ever existed — any Body or Community 

— except One — 
which presents these Notes, — 

1. Numerically and undividedly One. 

2. Descending by Continuity of organisation from the Apostles. 

3. Universal by interpenetrating into all the comers of the earth 

and combining the nations of the world in a unity in which 

national divisions are obliterated ? 

That the Catholic Church presents them is a self-evident 

fact. 

Therefore this is the only lineal descendant of the Church 

of the Day of Pentecost. 

Therefore the H. G. speaks through it at this hour. 

The moral and practical proof found in the (4th) Note of 

Sanctity is completed by these 3 Notes. 

The first 3 are patent, exterior, and strike the outward eye, 

reading 

the history of the past 

and the facts of the hour. 

But the 4tli is interior and spiritual, and consists of 

1. The perpetual indwelling of the H. G. — Fountain of all 
Sanctity. 

2. The Faith and Law of God — the means of Justification. 

3. The H. Sacraments — the channels of Grace. 

4. The perpetual spiritual Guidance of the Faithful in the 
Way of Sanctity. 

Out of these arguments arise two Tiniths. 

1. The Catholic Ch. is the Universal Undivided Body 
which descends from the Apostles and at this hour penetrates the 
World. 

2. That it is inhabited by the H. G. who illuminates 

— its intelligence with Divine Truth ; 
— its moral sense with the Divine Law 
— so that its judgments in Faith and Morals are not human but Divine 

— by derivation 
— by guidance. 
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Our Ld. promised that the Div. Presence in it should be perpetual. 

Therefore it can never have erred. 

The Human reason and 

Human moral sense of the individual are Divine Gifts which, 

as such, I place high 

[though wounded and weakened by the Fall]. 

But they are subject to the collective 

and illumined reason and moral sense of 
the whole Body. 

The individual cannot claim to be superior to the whole Body. 

The illumination or sanctity of the individual cannot be greater 

than the collective illumination and sanctity of the whole number. 

How then can the individual pass judgment on the Whole ? 

II.— The B. V. M. 

Whence do we learn her Cultus ? — 

1. From Scripture. 

2. The reasoning of the Saints. 
What do we learn about it ? — 

1. That she is infinitely below God. 

2. Immeasurably above all other creatures. 
She has thus a special position in the Kingdom of God. 

Therefore : — 

1. She demands special honour, 

2. in her intercession she has special power. 
She has 5 Dignities or Glories. 

I. She was specially predestinated — 

1. Christus pr^edestinatus ante lapsum (the Fall and 

Redemption foreseen — not an afterthought). 

2. Corpus Mysticum — numerus electorum (6 days* scale of 

dispensation.)^ 
8. Mater Christi. 1 . Prophecies — Gen. iii. ; Is. vii., ix. 

2. Types— Eve. Galatians " seed " Christ. 
Forerunners — Jael, Judith, Esther. 
Prophetical persons. 
II. She was the subject of a special grace. 

1. Perfect personal Purity required by the IiicamatioiL 

2. Immaculate before nativity [even S. .1. Bapi was sanctified 

in his mother' womb]. 

^ This was left in |H»ucil for further coiiHideration. 
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3. Conceived Immaculate [called " full of Grace " before 

obv/mbratio], 

III. She was Mother of God. 

1. She is Mother of Jesus, a His Manhood of Substance. 

b His soul infused. 

2. Jesus IS God. a His Unity no Personality. 

b Unity of Person of the Divine 
Word. 

3. Mother of the Word Incarnate (Her son eioroxo;, Coun. 

Ephesus). 
(Her Cultus is thus the detecter of heresy as to the Incarnation 
a wonderful exaltation — quote Ath. Creed "God of the Sub- 
stance,'* etc.) 

IV. She was specially sanctified. 

1. Consortio cum Jesu. a Childhood — assimilation of 

children to parents. 
6 Manhood — wife to husband^ 
intelligence : illumination. 

2. (left blank) a Gratiae acquis : 

b Actus imperat 

1. Love of God. 

2. Sacrifice. 

3. Humility. 

3. Effusio Spiritus Pentecostes. 

V. She was gifted with a special Glory. 

1. Had as it were the a Her relation to her Child. 

beatific vision in b His reverence (nothing a son 

her house. ought to do He did not). 

2. Her assumption. a Her substance in Christ never 

saw corruption. 
b (left blank) 

3. Her Coronation. a Her son King, she became 

Regina Angelorum, etc. 
b By conformity of will. 

Pr/lctical Consequences. 
I. That she is to be honoured above all next after her Son. 



f these elicit 



^ This was in pencil. 
U 
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1. Above the Angels. a (" To which of the Angels/' said 

He, etc. 
b Tliey ministered to Him but not 
of their substance, she bare 
Him of her own substance. 
c They worshipped Him at Beth. 
in her arms. 
• 2. Next to her Son. 
8. Next to the H. Trinity (for her Son is God). 

II. That her intercession is above that of any otlier creature (Cana). 

1. By lier surpassing merit, a Of Justice by (left blank) 

/> Of Grace through prayer. ^ 

2. By God's special love for her. 

3. By her special conformity of heart to His. 

III. That we receive all through her by the Incarnation. 

Conclusions — 

I. The Cultus of the B. V. M. is of the substance of the Dogma of faith. 

1. The Incarnation created relationship. 

2. *' I go to my Father and your F.," etc. 
8. " He is not asliamed/' etc. 

4. " Woman, behold thy Son." 

</ Hence mother of all Christians. 

b Relationship demands affection. 

c This is the natural law ; does not retjuire revelation. 
God is our Father by adoption. 
Marj' is our Mother by Charity .- 

II. The Cultus of the B. V. M. is of the substance of the Life of Faith. 

1. The Day of Ascension. 

2. The B(?atifie Vi.sion. 

8. Continuous. (t Penance. 

b Devotion to Christ's Passion. 
The Dogma awakens the heart. 

Informs the intellect. 
Is the token of the family of G(k1. 

ft Conformity to Jesus. 
b Correlative to our love for Him. 



' Tliese two in pencil. ^ These twu left in pencil. 
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Wherever the dogma of the Incarnation is realised 

She is honoured — and the reverse. 
Wherever belief in the Incarnation is revived her honour returns. 

The general cadre of all he had to say was thus with a very brief 
study thoroughly impressed on the mind's eye, so that, as he has told 
nie, he could easily call it up before him, and read from it mentally 
when in the pulpit from time to time as he went on, expatiating on 
each head in order. A good memory and a cool head, however, must 
always be necessiiry accessories to any kind of preaching, and these 
Manning possessed in no ordinary degree.^ A subsequently cool-headed 
Prelate told me the story of a most amusing embarrassment which 
a deficiency of these brought upon him once in the early days of his 
oratorical efforts. He had wound up the carefully-prepared exordium 
of a discourse which he had intended to be on a very important sub- 
ject, and had just embarked on the sentence : — " And now, my brethren, 
what I wish pcirticalarly to impress upon your attention this morning 
is this . . . . " at that moment something or other wrong or unusual 
in the body of the church caught his eye and threw him oft* his guard, 
disconcerting him to such an extent that the whole weft of what he 
was intending to say was swept away like a spider's web, and he was 
obliged suddenly to call on his ingenuity to devise some subject that 
would not be too far apaH from that of the preface to which he had 
already so elaborately committed himself. 

Imagine, too, the disconcerting effect of another incident which be- 
fell, if I remember right, the same Prelate. He had been invited to say 
the prayer of blessing over a ship which was being launched at one of 
our ports — I forget which. Standing vested, book in hand, amid lights 
and incense and a concourse of people, it must have been very difticult 
to preserve the gravity of countenance befitting the occasion, while 
he heard one Bluejacket behind him gleefully express to another his 
opinion of the mitre he wore by the words : — " . . . 'say. Bill, — what 
a hell of a hat I "— R. H. B. 

* I think be must have had some such framework, either in mind or in MS., for 
keeping before him tonics of conference with those with whom he was in the habit 
of conversing. It usea to astonish me at the time — and it astonishes me still more 
now I know how the press of topics crush one another out in proportion as the 
memory gets more crowded — that nothing which had to be spoken about ever 
seemed to escape him. It was always he who reminded me of the things £ wanted 
to discuss with him. 



CHAPTER IX 

ECCLESIASTICAL CELEBRITIES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 

Cardinal Wiseman — His Personal Qualities — His Hospitality — Confirmation 
Breakfasts — Father Faber at His Table — Aneedot-es — The Cardinal'H 
Cheerfulness — His Irish Stories — On Absenteeism — Spanish Custom — 
Vast Scope of Knowledge — How maintained — Retentive Memory — 
Rag fair — His Lectures — Philological — On Axt — Visits Ireland — Brfed- 
laugh as "Iconoclast" — Principal of Oscott^ — Indulgence — Private 
Chapels — Midnight Mjiss — Lying in State. 

Cai-dinal Morlot — Palace — An Audience — Appearance and Manner — Mgr. 
Darboy — Qualities — Courage and High Principle — Abb^ Degueny — 
His Arrest — Disgraceful Treatment of the Hastages — Abb^ Hogan — 
Cruel Execution — Pathetic Details — The Fishwives and Their Cur^ — 
Pere Girard — His Japanese Disciple — Bishop Gillies — Some RemarkaUe 
Vocations — Mgr. Parisis — Int<?resting Character — Humble Origin — 
Polished Maimers — Member of the Comteil d*i V Instruction Publtque"^ 
Visits London — The Mint — Int-erest in the Petit Instrument qui 
Repr^sente h Jugement Dernier — Pugin — Pere Ratisbonne — 
Anecdote — Miraculous Conversion — Personal Appearance — Incident at 
Tussaud's Waxworks — His BrotluM*, Pere Theodore — -Marquise de Salvo 
— Padre Ventura — " Third Orders " — His Views on the Church in Spain 
and Portugal — The King of Portugal and the Hcxspitals — His Views of 
Religion in France — Called "//c Bossn^t Ifallen" — Compared with 
Wiseman — Preacher at the Tuileries — Mode of Arguing — Celebrated 
for Theological Study — His Conferences crowded by Ladies — Abb^ 
Crozes — The Petit-e Roquette — Devotion to His Charges — Indulgence 
Towards Th(Mn — La Grande Rocjuette - -Anecdotes — The Condemned 
Cell — Croze^s Experiences with Criminals — Verger, Murderer of the 
Archbishop of Paris- -Opinion on Evils of Publicity in Capital Punish- 
ment — His Influence on Criminals — Exemplification of His Special 
Qualifications — Simple Habits — Touching Collection of Intrinsically 
Worthless Souvenir Gifts of Criminals — Cardinal fjavigerie Labours in 
Suppn^^ng Slavery — Sends Part of th(; Papal Subsidy to a British 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Cmrdina) Of the ecclesiastics who have illustrated this century, there is 
***^™ ' one to whom none has refused, or could refuse, the recognition 
of his brilliant qualifications as a man of learning, of letters 
and of science, nor yet of his fitness for the high and respon- 
ses 
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sible position he held In ecclesiastical authority, yet whose 
grand character, broad views and private virtues are too little 
knowQ to the general public. 

I speak of the Inte Cardinal Wiseman, and I am quite sure 
that all who were so fortunate as to enjoy his personal 
acquaintance will bear me out in my testimony to his admir- 
able qualities of heart and mind, his winning manners, habitual 
forbearance, never-failing coueidcration for others, and his 
courteous and cordial hospi- 
tality. I may venture to 
say I knew Cardinal Wise- 
man intiis et ill cuie, and 
might record instance upon 
instance of his universal 
benevolence, of his kind- 
ness to the sick generally, 
his thoughtfulness, and also 
tenderness in visiting them, 
his cheery tone in talking 
to them, and tilso the per- 
sonal attention he has often 
been known to bestow on 
those who. whether from 
falling ill in a foreign coun- 
try, or from other causes, 
have had no relations or 
friends at hand ; with such 

I..(RTii>AL iiiaKMAs ^^ j^^^ ^^^^ hesitfltcd to 

VBtch through the night, to administer medicines and apply 
lotions, and no trained nurse could show more skill in dressing 
blisters, niauipulatiug leeches, or applying bandages. 
1 can recall many visits of good Cardinal Wiseman to a sick 
relative of my own — not a CatUolic — talking or reading to him. 
and sitting liCMdc his bed at meal-time to encourage him to eat. 
To children he showed the most marked benevolence and 
gentleness, and had the greatest consideration for the helpless- 
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Hospitality. 



Confirmation 
breakfaats. 



ness of animals ; he owned a little pet dog which he had 
rescued by purchase from some boys who were ill-treating it, 
and by its affection for him it seemed to understand what it 
owed to his intervention. 

All who were guests at Cardinal Wiseman's table must have 
felt reason to value the privilege of participating in his con- 
versation, into which he threw a peculiar charm, for his varied 
and extensive knowledge was scarcely more remarkable than 
the courtesy and geniality of his manner when presiding at 
table, and with an unobtrusive tact, resulting as much from 
good feeling as from good breeding, he would contrive when 
the guests were few to direct the conversation to subjects 
within the scope of all, so that none should feel excluded/ 

This was especially noticeable at his confirmation break- 
fasts, where there was necessarily often a mixture of classes ; 
but, as a rule, when once tongues were set free there was a 
geniality in the atmosphere, the latent humour of the Cardinal's 
disposition broke through, as sunshine disperses a cloud, and 
without losing any of his dignity he contrived to put each one 
at his ease ; then anecdote would follow anecdote, and joke 
would provoke joke, and within the bounds of racy but harm- 
less mirth none would join more heartily in appreciation of 
their humour than the Cardinal ; I may add none could tell a 
better story, or tell it better than His Eminence.^ He pos- 
sessed the gift so valual)le to one in his position of knowing 
liow ^^ desiperc in loco.'' 
Father Faber. J havc sccu Father Fal)er at the Cardinal's table laugh 
till the tears rolled down his face, and wearing the peculiar 
])oyish ^ dress uflected by the Oratorian Fathers, it was 
impossible not to compare the mirth, to which he gave way so 
heartily, to that of a joyous schoolboy out for a holiday. One 

' I think it was Fonte who sjiid there was "nntliin«^ so diftieult to carrv as 
a inttt iintf,'' aiul Sheri<laii must have been of this opinion when on Loitl 
I/;iU(hT(lale's ivniarkin«f, "I should like to use that storv of voui-s, Sheridan." 
*' Wnuld yuu !" said he ; ''then I must be on my «(uai"d in future, for a joke in your 
hands is no lauirhin;^ matter." 

- Father Faber himself has more than onee in published writings alluded to 
** the turn-down Ijovish collar" of the Oi-atoiiau dress. — R. H. B. 
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story which tickled the good father immensely was that 
related by the Cardinal about a French priest, who, on his Anecdotes, 
appearing at one of his Tuesday evening receptions, just after 
Lent — the first he had spent in England — was met by His 
Eminence, after the first words of welcome, with his expression 
of the hope that he had got through his forty days of abstin- 
ence without too much difficulty in a climate so much more 
severe than his own. 

** All to ze contraire. Eminence," replied the Southerner ; 

' I have do most well. I finded a comestible that succeed me 

most good ; your fishmen here, zey do sell an very useful food 

for ze CarSme. I ask not better, and I live on im all ze time." 

" Ah ! potted char, probably ? " 

" I zink not, Eminence ; zat is not ze name zey call im ; 
no it vos ... let me see . . . how do you say . . . ah, 
* Braivn: " 

One day, when he had some choice plants on the table, some- 
one ventured to ask their names. ** Fm afraid I can't tell you," 
answered the Cardinal ; ** I am sometimes as much puzzled by 
botanical nomenclature as the old lady who said * she couldn't 
be bothered to remember all the long Latin names, the only 
two she had ever been able to retain were, Aicrora Borealis 
and delirium tremens.' " 

There is an idea among Protestants that the Catholic hier- The Cardinal'* 
archy are necessarily stiff, solemn and strait-laced. I must do ^**^'^"««- 
Cardinal Wiseman the justice to state that there was no 
shadow of narrowness about Aim, and he would thoroughly 
enjoy a humorous story, even though its point might harm- 
lessly turn on matters ecclesiastical. Such were often told at 
his table, and it was he himself who gave out the amusing ad- 
venture of a German priest who, having undertaken ^9?-o tern. 
the duty of chaplain to the forces at Aldershot, was, on the Anecdotes, 
return of the ordinary, commenting to him with congratula- 
tions on the extraordinary sobriety of his penitents ; but, added 
he, "they seem to have very susceptible consciences, they 
confess a little harmless sport as if they considered it a sin." 
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** They must have improved immensely, my dear colleague, 
under your guidance," answered the other ; " at the same time 
I know of no sport they can have been pursuing here ; we 
have no game in these parts, and soldiers in England can't 
afford licenses." 

" Also is it no game ; not even dat, it is ein fermine, de 
voks, dat dey have kill . . . ya, all, eferyvon ; efery day, 
dey kill 'im.'* 

**WhatI" exclaimed the pastor of these innocent lambs, 
** kill the fox ! Yes, that is much more in their line, my good 
father. They have taken advantage of your imperfect know- 
ledge of our vernacular — perhaps I ought to say military 
slang — to confess their sins of drunkenness in cipher. 
* Killing a fox ' is a cant way of expressing that most deplor- 
able excess." 

" IIow ! Was ist das ? Vat haf I done. And I haf give dem 
all absolution," exclaimed the poor old German, horrified in 
his turn, 
irish storica. 1 remeni])er another story of the confessional told at one 

of these breakfasts illustrative of the days when old Ireland 
was in a condition of far more vindictive anarchy than in 
our time. 

A rough Irish l)oy entered the confessional of an Irish 
priest, and prelirainarised hitmen cfflpa by preparing his rever- 
ence for some very sanejuinarv revelations. 

*' What ! Murthers is it ye mane ? " said the priest. 

*' Indade an' it is, ftither, and a many on *em, ' replied the 
penitent. *' What, father, now, if it moight be a mather of six 
or eight ? " 

'* Six or eight m)uihers ye have on yer conshince ! Now 
will ye have me belave ye*ve bien killin' all yer family ? " 

** Nay, father, they wasn't me own Hish and blood, nor I 
didn't do it all at wunst ; there was two done four yeer agone, 
an' one the nixt yeer ; and thin the yeer after there was three, 
an' this yeer there was one — only one, father." 

As the penitent went over the gruesome list, the priest had 
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kept count by a series of marks on the sleeve of his cassock 
with a lump of ruddle he had in his pocket. 

** An* is that all now ? " asked he, when the penitent came to 
a pause. 

'' I don't think there was any more," said he. 

*' Now what were all these people ? " inquired the con- 
fessor. 

" Well, father, they was jist tax-githerers ; no more and no 
liss/* 

** Tax-githerers is it ye say ! " exclaimed the priest, as he 
brushed all the marks off his sleeve ; ** now, why didn't ye tell 
that at first, there was no need to be takin' up me time ; ye 
don't come here to gossip, ye come to confiss yer sins." 

If the Cardinal could tell a good story, he also liked to hear 
one, and a good Irish joke always diverted him immensely. 
He had a considerable collection of these at command. Looking 
lately over some of his letters to myself, I noticed his bringing 
in one of an Irishman taking a barge up the Shannon. When 
he was asked what goods he had on board, — 

** Timber and fruit, it is," said he. 

** What kind of ' timber,' and what kind of * fruit ' ? " was 
the reply. 

" Well, an if ye must know, the timber is just birch brooms, 
and the fruit, well, it s petaties." 

A story more characteristic of Irish nationality was one I Absenteeism, 
have heard the Cardinal tell of an Hibernian malcontent who 
averred that absenteeism was the great grievance Ireland had 
to complain of. 

** Oh, yes," answered an Englishman, ** that's the old stalk- 
ing-horse ; I don't believe in your absentees." 

** Not belave in 'em," was the angry reply, " why, come to 
Dublin with me and I'll show ye 'em by the hunderd. Why, 
the ould counthry jist swarms with 'em." 

Cardinal Wiseman used to tell of a young Spanish nobleman The uoict 
he once had staying with him in York Place, whom he observed 
one day, to his surprise, in an adjoining room, suddenly snatch up 
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a pair of lighted candles and rush to the window, fall on his knees 
and, after making the sign of the cross, remain some moments in 
that devout attitude. A day or two after he inquired of his 
host whether there were not an hospital in the neighbourhood. 

" Why should you think so ? " asked the Cardinal. 

** Simply/' replied the youth, '* because I hear * His Majesty * 
l)ass so often. ... Ha ! " said he, interrupting himself, ** there 
He is again," and he lost no time in repairing to the window to 
salute the Blessed Sacrament as before. 

The Cardinal found it difficult to maintain his gravity 
whilst explaining to his guest that it was not the Vtattcum 
that was passing, but . . . the muffin-bell.'^ 
HpftniMh ciiM- His Eminence went on to tell me of a pious custom he 

remembered in Spain, and which was first impressed on his 
memory at the time when he was eight years old and living 
with his parents in Cadiz. His father had a new carriage built, 
but did not l)egin to use it for some time. The horses were, 
how(^ver, harnessed to it each morning, and it was driven round 
and stood ])eforc the house day after day. At length one day 
the tinkle of the sanct-l)ell was heard, and a little procession, in 
the mi<l.st of which walked a priest carrying the Host, appeared ; 
his father went down to the door, opened that of the carriage 
and begj^ed the i)riest to mount with his sacred burden, while 
he walked bareheaded l)esidc it. After this ceremony the 
vehicle was considered ready for use. 

One day at table at the Cardinal's house, a young priest 
hapiK'ned carelessly to upset a glass of water over His Eminence's 
new scarlet -edfjfod cassock. In the surprise of the moment the 
(^irdinal rose hastily and tried to shake it off, saying little 

' St}i\iii«' niirr in tlu' old ritv of (ilu'ut I was mvatlv mvstifit*(l l»v the dailv 
lu'i indiral sill irk wliiili fnllnwed tlu» last stiukr (if (> p.m. On inf|uiiy I disfovertnl 
it to In- >\liat I nii;:lit fairl\ trim a mff rv///. for it was and had \)vvn from tinu* im- 
nii'moiial tin* ruuival«nt to our nmflin-lu'll, »)nlv it w»)rkt'd in a diflert'iit wav : for 
\vlirira> th»' wrlcomr tinkh' annoiincfs tlu' arrival of the favouriti' article of 
** jiafiM/itri' (iii;/fttis(\'' tlu* Flfmi^li truniiM't onlv infoims theexjKTtaiit hnr;jhei'sthat a 
iKirtirnlar kind of tea rake, of which they are verv fond, is tfn't a fMunt and may l»t» 
fi'ti'lii'd finni the various hakers Ah I then and there U hurrying to and fro, the 
htre«'ts are suddenlx alive with servants and honscwives eaeh ea^^er t<> secui-e her 

delieaev. 
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but appearing not very well pleased. The uniutending 
oflfender, who was greatly vexed at the accident, and was 
aiding in the operation, ventured to reraark, ** I don't think 
it will do the garment any harm, my lord/* ** It would have 
been much better without it," replied the Cardinal in a tone 
that might be called grumpy for him, but the words were 
immediately followed by a hearty laugh, which put all at 
their ease again. 

The scope of Cardinal Wiseman's general knowledge was Vwt scope of 
astounding, and though profoundly versed in philosophical and ^"^ ^^'^' 
general literature, in philology and science generally, in art 
and art-history, in antiquities, numismatology, ceramiology, 
and I know not what more ologies, he was yet possessed of 
a minute, accurate and technical knowledge of the practical 
side of life. 

The secret of this universality of information must have 
lain, I think, in his being essentially a keen and thoughtful 
observer, whom nothing escaped, and also an intelligent appre- 
ciator of that important fact so often overlooked by people of How main- 
less breadth of mind, that there is no one, however ignorant, ^'^^' 
from whom the most highly educated may not learn some- 
thing. Anyone who was frequently in the Cardinal's society 
might observe that he was always more ready, in conversation, 
to listen than to speak — probably this was also one secret of 
his popularity — a good listener is always welcome ; and, how- 
ever regrettable this habit of reticence may have been for those 
with whom he conversed, it led to his always gaining whatever 
there tvas to be acquired from each individual he met. Add to 
this that he possessed a most retentive memory, and seemed to Retentive 
know exactly in what corner of his mind each item of know- ""*™®'^- 
ledge was stored up ; so that, consult him how, when and 
where you would, he was always as able as willing to supply 
all you wanted to know, on whatever subject. He was apt charactenatic 
occasionally to carry his reticence almost to a fault, and it***^*^"^**- 
used to be said that on one occasion a foreign Bishop having 
arrived at York Place to ask an audience of His Eminence, and 
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finding him just starting for his house at Leytonstone, to which 
place he often drove down, sometimes for an hour or two 
sometimes for a few days, the Cardinal asked his visitor to 
enter his carriage, and they drove over together. The Bishop 
waited for His Eminence to open the conversation, while the 
Cardinal, who has often been said to have been unaccountably 
shy, waited for his visitor to speak first, and the end of it was 
that they drove the whole distance without conversing at all. 
I have had my doubts as to whether there is not a perhaps 
humorous exaggeration in this story, but I give it as I received 
it ; if it l)c true, that Bishop was certainly to be pitied for 
what he lost. It was not merely in matters which as an 
e(*clesiastic, a scholar, a literary man, a student of art and 
science, or, in fact, in any of these capacities in which Cardinal 
Wiseman was so eminent, and in which everyone knew him to 
1)0 an authority, that it was a privilege to consult him, he was 
equally well versed in all that was going on around him, and 
seemed familiar with every phase of life and every detail of 
every phase. 

Kng.fiiir. Ho was at one time interested in the proceedings of that 

curious episode of London life known as " rag-fair." He knew 
exactlv when, where and how the transactions which constitute 
that unique and not unpi<'turesque mart were carried on ; he de- 
scriluul to me one day in detail the bargains struck there every 
Sunday niorninir between Jews and Irish, and told me what 
was tin* process wliich followed and the ultimate destination of 
the purchases made there. 

Aided bv his instructions, [ made my way thither one 
Sundav morninix and found the account he had given me to 
have been most accurate. It proved, as he had told me, an 
experience well worth the pursuit. 

HwWturt-s. The lardiual's mode of lecturing was singularly attractive. 

It was i!nj)()ssible ttof to be interested in his discourse. His 
srvle was easy, natural and Howinij: and there was nothincr 
laboured or studied about it : his voice was clear and har- 
monious : his actions seemed to belong to the matter, and 
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greatly assisted in communicating it to his hearers, while 
his language — never above their capacity — ^seldom included 
classical terms ; indeed, he showed a marked preference for 
Saxon words whenever they could be employed. 

I well remember the first time I ever heard him, and the 
incident which, though entirely fortuitous, led to a priceless 
friendship terminated only by his lamented death. 

I happened to be passing the ** Marylebone Scientific In- Philological 
stitution " one day when I noticed posting-bills announcing 
a *' Lecture on Words," to be given there that evening by 
Cardinal Wiseman, and I did not fail to secure a place. 

The audience was mixed, but the majority were of the 
average middle-class, and the lecturer had the tact to address 
them popularly. I was more than charmed, fascinated by his 
manner, and struck as much by the extent of his philological 
knowledge as by the originality and shrewdness of his remarks 
and the ingenuity of his deductions. I found the address had 
impressed me from beginning to end so vividly that on return- 
ing home I was able to write it down without having taken a 
single note. I then sent it to the ofiice of a leading 
morning journal, with which I was connected, and at eight 
o'clock next morning the Cardinal, who happened to be 
going out of town, also happened to buy that very paper 
on the railway platform. He was much surprised to find 
his lecture (only a few hours old) so lengthily reported, 
and I may be justified in a certain amount of gratification 
at the fact' that the account of it pleased him» so much 
that he sent to inquire at the office to whom he was 
indebted for so accurate a report. He then did me the 
honour to write, offering me an audience, and, at the same 
time, saying that he hoped whenever he lectured again I 
might be able to do him a similar service. I may add that 
all his subsequent lectures were published from my reports. 

Among the original and noteworthy remarks which the 
Cardinal made in the course of this lecture on the uses and 
abuses of words were one or two that may be recorded 
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here — thus the perversion of the word ** nice "'was one of 
the misnomers to which he called attention. 

** You get into a railway carriage," said the lecturer, **and 
the gentleman opposite you, if disposed to be talkative, starts 
with — ' It's a nice day.' You agree it is a * nice day.' Now, 
what do you, or what does he, or what do both of you mean ? 
You have, perhaps, just before, been talking of a * nice child,' 
or a 'nice doctor,' or a 'nice preacher* — perhaps even of a 
* nice sandwich,' or a ' nice house ' : it is impossible all these 
various things ran he * nice ' in the same sense, while the true 
and original meaning of the word justifies its application only 
to a 'nice judgment,' or a 'nice discrimination,' or a 'nice 
measurement.' " 

On the wilful abuse of words he was rather strong ; thus, 
deprecating the softening effect of harmonious sounds when 
hard and vigorous tones were needed, he remarked that the 
words "parricide," '/fratricide," ** infanticide " — that fearfully 
common crime in England — had a tendency to take from the 
horror with which these outrages would be more likely to be 
regarded if expressed with good old Saxon bluntness. "Many 
a girl," he added, *' who might not shrink from ' infanticide ' 
would probably recoil with horror from ' child - 7?i>n'c/er.' " 
While on the subject of this particular crime he accounted 
for the rarity witli which it occurred in Spain by the rever- 
ence in which the rite of baptism was held by Catholics, 
especially Spanish Catholics, and their salutary dread of 
sending an unbaptised soul out of the world. **If," said 
he, " we familiarise our thoughts with child-murder under 
the euphonious nomenchiture of * infanticide,' why should we 
not encourage wife-murder by styling it * uxoricide ' ? No," he 
continued, *' let a liorrid crime be known by a horrid name." 

He further ol)served, with regard to an expression passing 
from slang into the vernacular, that it toUl ill for the morality 
of a nation when " selling " and cheating had become con- 
vertible terms. 

**Take again," he said, "the word respectable. How 
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entirely its original meaning has, in many of its applications, 
been lost sight of. ' How many persons do you think there 
were at such a sermon, lecture or concert ? ' asks one. * Oh, 
well, there was a very respectable audience,' says the other. 
No one would be at a loss to understand that what he 
really meant to indicate by this term was ' poor,' * moderate,' 
' shabby ; ' in truth, the very reverse of * respectable ' — worthy 
of honour and regard." 

The loss to the language of this word in its primitive 
and original sense, he contended, was to be deplored, as 
there existed no synonym which could replace it. 

I forget if it was in a lecture, or in ci^nversation, 
that I once heard the Cardinal ingeniously describe an 
Englishman's idea of comfort as "sitting beside a bright 
fire, the curtains closely drawn, the tea on the table, muffins on 
the hearth, the urn hissing beside him, and .... a rattling 
storm . . : ow/side." 

The Cardinal used to relate with amusement, and I think Hw irihh wei- 
also with satisfaction, how, on his last visit to Ireland, he had 
been characteristically welcomed by a ragged native. As soon 
as he had set foot on Irish ground this simple, warm-hearted 
fellow pushed his w^ay through the crowd, and falling on 
his knees before him, seized his hand, which he covered 
with kisses, exclaiming at the same time, ** Now, thin, 
by howly St Patrick, Heaven bliss yer Imme^isitify 

Cardinal Wiseman once told me that Lord Camoys, 
being present at the confirmation of the Princess Royal, 
H.R.H. asked him at the breakfast what he thought of 
the Bishop of London's discourse ; it was an apparently 
thoughtless question, seeing Lord Camoys was a Catholic, but 
he replied, " Well, Princess, I'm rather deaf, and was not 
placed near enough to hear it." 

I will proceed to mention an incident which took place 
during the earlier days of my acquaintance with Cardinal 
Wiseman, because the subject of it subsequently acquired a 
reputation of a certain sort. 



come. 
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Iconoclast. One day, during the spring of 1858, His Eiflinence called 

upon me for the purpose of referring to a conversation of the 
previous day, in which he had remarked that the open advocacy 
of atheism, by propagandists, among the lower orders, was 
becoming matter for serious concern. He told me that, during 
the drive from his house to mine, he had observed, in Portman 
Square, large flaring posting-bills, publicly announcing a 
lecture of apparently l)lasphemous character, to be delivered 
that evening at a low hall in the slums. His Eminence expressed 
the interest he felt in knowing the substance of this lecture, 
and the mode in which the subject would be presented, and as 
it would necessarily not be within his competency to appear 
at this place, he wished me to attend, and to furnish him with 
a report of the proceedings. 

I accordingly sent for a bill of the performance, which 
ran as follows : — 

The West-End Secular Society. 
Hope Temperance Hall, Bell Street. 

February 21st. 
A Lecture will be delivered 

by 
ICONOCLAST. 
Subject : — The Bible not a Kevelation ; Not Reliable ; 

Neither True nor Useful. 

Doors oj^e/i at 7.30. Lerfftre to commence at 8. 

Admission '2(1, 
Open, to Disc fission at the Close, 

Hia lecture. 1 was punctual to the hour, and had no need to inquire for 

the hall ; the audience was already crowding in, and aiuoDg 
them I saw mechanics, cabmen, omnibus-conductors, working- 
men, counter-skippers and boys from inferior shops, and, 
mingled with them, women and children. The hall would 
hold about 300 people ; the benches were rough and dingy, and 
had no backs, and the tloor was dirty. At the further end 
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was a platform divided off by an open railing, and reached by 
a short flight of steps at either end. 

On the middle of the platform stood a long deal table, 
on which were books, and the conventional carafie and tumbler 
were replaced by a jug and cup of earthenware. The chair 
behind the table, in the centre, was already occupied by a 
coarse-looking man, with a florid face, encased by bushy, black 
hair and whiskers, and on either side of the chairman sat 
several common fellows, with women tawdrily dressed. 

I was hardly seated, when the clock struck eight, and 
at the exact moment the lecturer appeared and assumed 
his place at one end of the table, taking up an easy, self- 
possessed air. 

There was much to note in that young man as he stood 
there, the hero of that rowdy gathering, and the arbitrator 
of their opinions, triumphing in his assumed superiority, 
and rejoicing in those powers whose source he refused to 
recognise and was about to dispute, and exulting by anti- 
cipation in the mastery he intended to obtain over his 
half- reasoning auditors. 

He wore a black morning suit, and threw himself into 
a commanding attitude, as he surveyed the rough and ill-clad 
audience before him. 

Ilis countenance was very marked, and the form of face 
and features unquestionably peculiar ; decidedly the reverse 
of handsome, though indicative of intelligence and shrewdness ; 
but I observed during the lecture that they occasionally 
became distorted with a revengeful and fiendish expression 
which made his face altogether repulsive. 

A curiously long upper lip and prominent teeth beneath 
the upturned nostrils and small eyes suggested the caricature 
of a human countenance ; his age might be eight-and-twenty. 

As soon as the man began to speak, he showed, together 
with a wonderful degree of fluency and command of language, 
unmistakable evidences of insufficient education, an illiterate 
mind and a vulgar intonation ; besides clipping the Queen's 

x 
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English after a most unorthodox fashion, he employed words 
which, although correctly applied, he had never learnt to 
pronounce, while that significant pons asiiwrum — the letter 
** h " — was everywhere and nowhere at the same time. 

Of general, or indeed of any kind of reading, there was no 
manifestation, and I thought it not impossible that he might 
have committed to memory a translation of selected passages 
from Diderot and Voltaire, put together for him by the 
Association to which he belonged, with the addition of very 
little original matter. 

Unless born with extraordinary oratorical gifts, his speech 
was too fluent to be extempore ; though the audience, 
'* fetched " by his gushing eloquence, evidently attributing 
it to an intelligent mind and extensive personal research, 
hailed him as a Daniel come to judgment. True, his 
discourse was richly interlarded with those clap-trap phrases 
which delight the mob, and represent to them their favourite 
doctrines, such as ** rights of the people," ** luxury in 
high places," ** liberty," *' oppression and injustice,'' eta, 
dragged in somewhat crudely, by way of giving colour and 
sparkle to the rest. Still the policy of employing them 
was very apparent, from the " bravos," " hear, hears," 
and rowdy demonstrations of cordial approval with which 
they were received. 

As an example of Iconoclast's style at that time, I give 
a few fragments of this lecture. 

The story of Jacob was the one he had chosen for his 
starting-point — ** as eminently demonstrative of Bible 
morality." 

'* Tm sure, my friends," he said, after a brief introduction, 
** you'll hall agree with me that Jacob, whathever else *ee may 
'ave been, was a huncommonly clever feller, and that must 
ave been the reason why God favored 'im, for there cert'nly 
was nothing helse to admire 'im for ; the honly attribute I can 
find in Jacob's character was 'is 'cuteness — (loud laughter) — 
'is 'cuteness in driving a bargain, and gettin' the best of it with 
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heverybody. It was very much what the Jews go hon doin' at 
the present time, and probably they think it right to take 
this patrarch for a moddle, but honest Englishmen call it 
* cheating/ 

*'That was a nice way 'ee served 'is brother, 'oo wasn't 
a bad sort of a chap at all, though ee never got hany credit for 
bein' simple and straightforward. One 'ud think Jacob 'ad 
done a very meritorous hact when he was mean and h unprincipled 
enough to deceive his poor, blind, old father, in border to 
commit a robbery on his brother. And yet what came of it ? 
Why, the sneak was allowed hall the benefits hout of which ee 
ad defrauded a honest man, and the honest man got treated as 
a houtcast. A fine moral then there his in this story." 

Moses and the plagues of Egypt formed another episode in 
the discourse. ** These bleevers," he said, " want to make you 
bleeve that * God his a God of love.* Now, where do they find 
this ? The Bible, cert'nly, doesn't show it. Moses 'isself can't 
make that hout. Now, I put it to you, my friends : can you 
himagine hanythink more spiteful and hunjust than the way 
'ee treated the 'Gypshuns ? Look at what Moses says about 
the captivity of the Hisraelites. When they wanted to get 
away, it suited Pharo to keep 'em. And why wouldn't he let 
'em go ? Why, becos God 'ad 'ardened Pharo's 'art ; and 
then, to punish 'im for 'avin' 'is 'art ardened, he sent one 
plague hafter another — not honly upon 'im, but upon hall the 
land ! Now, what 'ad the people done ? I'm sure none of you 
would call that fairness, much less * love ! ' — (Hear, hear). 

•*Well, then, we find God amusin' 'imself with what we 
may call practical jokes. He calls Moses, and sets 'im to play 
conjurin' tricks to frighten Pharo. So Moses throws down 
what appeared to be a stick before 'im, and it begins to wriggle 
about and turns hout to be a serpent. We've all of us seen 
that sort of trick, and much better ones too. But this didn't 
'ave the effect of frightening Pharo, for 'ee sent for 'is hown 
conjurors and showed Moses that that wouldn't pay, for they 
did the same thing ; only, Moses*s serpent seems to 'ave been 
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hup to more than the rest, for he ate em all hup, and then 
went back into a stick ; and IVe hofften thought what a thick 
stick hit must a' been by the time Moses got it back* 

" After this, God ardened Pharo's 'art over again, and 
then, with hingcnious crew'lty, he told Moses to cut hoff the 
water hall over the land (a terrible calamity hanywhere, but 
more so in that 'ot climate) and to turn all the rivers and lakes, 
and ponds and springs, and wells and pools and puddles hinto 
blood. This was a fearful as well as a wonderful miracle, but 
the 'Gypshnn conjurors were more than a match for 'im, though 
he was backed up by God ; for, after 'ee had turned hevery 
drop of water as directed, they * turned the i*est of it into 
blooil ! ' Of coorse we can*t see ow they manidged it — 
(Laughter). Oh ! you mustn't laugh ; it's in the Bible, so, of 
course, it's trew. 

**To make a long story short, hall the plagues as was sent 
by this God of mussy and love was himmedately himitated by 
the native conjurors. . . . Oh no, there was one they couldn't 
(or wouldn't) repeat ; it was a storm of hinsex it wouldn't be 
perlite for nir. to menshun, but the Bible is never very per- 
tikler as to genteel language — (laughter) — and then came a 
murrain breaking forth with boils and blains upon man and 
Jh'cisI, VvLi not goin' through hall the plagues, but I want to 
call your attention to this one becos of its extreme injustice 
and crew'lty. What had the poor brutes done that tfiei/ was 
to 1)0 punished becos God 'ad chose to arden Pharos art? 
'Owhcver, we're told they was hincluded in this curse, and that 
they hall died ; but, as dying once wasn't enough, this was 
follered by an 'ail-storm which killed 'em all over again — 
(liaughter). Yes, it's hall very amusin*, but it's not meant 
to amuse, but to hinstruct, and bought, therefore, to be narrated 
with a little more plausibility. 

** Now, ril give you another speciment of Bible morality — 
a kind of morality which, though the Bible teaches it, I think, 
my friends, you and I, as honest men, would decline to practise. 

'* it seems that at last Pharo was so bothered he was glad 
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to get rid of these Hisraelites, and God, I suppose, ad leflf' off 
aideniu* 'is 'art. They was just startin when God 'ee hin- 
structed Moses to set them all ' horrerin' ' valuables of all sorts 
of the 'Gypshuns, that, takin' advantage of their good nature, 
they might cheat and plunder them. It wasn't very 'onnerable 
conduck, but 'onner doesn't seem recognised in the Bible." 

The next matter for attack was the story of the golden calf, 
which was carefully examined and presented in the same spirit. 
'* I don't bleeve, mind you." he concluded, " that even Jews 
could drink pounded gold ; but still, there his what may be 
called a probability in this part of the story, as there's cer- 
tainly, at the present day, no Jew who wouldn't try " — (Cheers 
and laughter). 

David, of course, came in for a share of the lecturer's scur- 
rility, and was held up in all possible ways before the audience 
as " the man hafter God's own 'art." ** For my part," he said, 
** I can't think much of hanyone who made a favourite of a 
rogue who could hact upon such principles — or, rayther, no 
principles — as this king : for he was a hing, remember ! But 
God's ways, we're told, are not our ways, and its fortunate 
they're not, or we might copy this precious moddle. I know 
nothin' about David but what the Bible says, and, when you've 
read that, you find 'ee was a bad man, a bad king, a bad 
'usband, a bad father. He was covetous, treacherous, sensual, 
adulterous, licentious and profligate ; moreover, he was selfish, 
mean and despicable in hevery position of life, and went on 
bein' all this to the hend of 'is disgraceful days. What did he 
do on 'is deathbed ? When 'ee found 'ee was dyin', he sent for 
'is son— one of 'is sons, I should say, for 'ee 'ad a precious lot 
of 'em — and when it might 'ave been expected he was goin* to 
make a hedifyin' hend, to try to justify God's fondness for him, 
it turned out that all *ee wanted was to tell 'im there were still 
two men livin' who 'ad affronted 'im, and whom 'ee 'adn't ad 
time to punish, and 'ee henjoined the young man to see that 
their account was settled the first thing. 

"Some people," he continued, "'ave the folly to bleeve and 
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the hordacity to declare that David repented, and wrote the 
Psalms to prove it. Why, there's the best hevidence in the 
world that David never wrote a word of the Psalms." 

His next attack was directed against the "palpable dis- 
crepancy between natteral science and Bible science, in itself 
sufficing to show the impossibility of the revelation doctrine." 
He then summed up with the practical application of aU he 
had demonstrated. ** Let us then, my friends, be up and doin* 
— doin' 'as more to show for it than bleevin'. Hours is the 
day for havtion, not for hleef. What do I say? . . . bleef! 
Rather let me call it by its right name . . . credoolity ! the 
credoolity of old women and hinfants. This is not the mood of 
meUy my friends, of men like you and me. Leave bleef to 
cripples hunfit for haction. Yes, you may bleeve, you mnM 
bleeve, but not in a God that neither you nor hanyone else 
ever .saw or knows hanythink about ! Bleeve hin yerselves^ 
my men ! Be manly, be self-reliant and be prosperous and appy 
'ere. Leave 'ereafter to take care of hitself. 'Oo knows any- 
think about *'ereafter?' — (Cheers). Hif a 'ereafter shorild 
turn hup, well and good ; hif not, why, then, we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowin' we weren't made fools of by the 
hartificos of priestcraft." 

It did not appear when, nor in what condition, we were to 
enjoy this '* satisfaction ; '' but the conclusion had been worked 
up with so much flourish and boml)ast that the audience were 
far too enthusiastic to perceive any logical difficulties while 
they patiently listened to the orator s wind-up. 

** These, my friends, bar the trew principles of haithyism : 
these alone will make you men, and will lienable you to throw 
hoff the yoke of priests and tyran's 'oo would henslave and 
hoppress you. 

'MJur brethren are preparing * the men of the north* are 
ready to rise, and only awaitin' your co-hopperashun. First 
shake hott' the <irrat rtmse of hoppression, and your hoppressoi^s 
must give in. You know it his the BiWe that supports their 
system, and that's why these Bible lies are crammed down the 
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throats of the hunsuspecting. Read Leviticus and see the 
crewl and tyrannical laws that made freemen into bondmen, 
and would make you slaves at the present day. (Hear, hear.) 
Read Uncle Tom, read Poe, and see what the Bible does, and 
ow, without the Bible, slavery would fall to the ground — 
(Hear, hear). Rise, then, my friends ! spurn these old wives* 
tales ! Be but men — hindependent, free-thinkin' men — and a 
glorious victory shall be hours " — (Loud and continued cheers).. 

At the close of this bombastic flourish, delivered with con- 
siderable gesticulation and oratorical clap-trap, Mr Holyoake 
was announced for the lecture on that day week, the subject 
to be — 

'* The Religion oftlie Gentleman and the Religion Preached 
to the Poor Man'' 

It was further announced that, **on the anniversary of the , 
glorious death of that great and noble-minded patriot, Orsini, 
Iconoclast would deliver a memorial discourse in his honour.** 

Here, too, it was the " roaring ** alone that was modified, 
and the tone was as much more elevated as so low a fellow was 
able to raise it . . . not very lofty, therefore ! 

Tbe name under which ** Iconoclast '* became known is 
Charles Bradlaugh, and there is no doubt that, since these ^^^laugh. 
days I speak of, he studied other forms of public speaking. 

Having communicated to the Cardinal the result of my 
visit to the Bell Street "Hall,** I received from him the 
following letter: — 

. "York Place, March U, 1859. 



«( 



Dear , — What you have told me about * Icono- subjJt°" 



clast's ' lectures has taken such a hold on my mind as to induce 
me to anticipate a long-cherished intention of trying to deal 
with the many-headed hydra of modem and present London 
infidelity. My wish has been to make this the subject of well- 
considered and carefully-composed lectures, for the preparation 
of which much study and intense thought would be required. 

** I still look forward to this as an object worth my praying 
to God to spare me for a little longer, though I scarcely dare 
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do so, for the work is one that would demand the combiDation 
of a Sampson and a David — of one who could tear down the 
gates of a citadel and yet send a pebble into the forehead of 
his adversary — and this I know I am not. But, I ask myself, 
can I venture to wait till leisure comes, while the enemy is 
stalking abroad insulting, like Goliath, the hosts of the Lord ? 
A stripling with little strength but all goodwill and sure aim 
may feel courage. However, the call is the higher one of duty. 
If the wolf is breaking into the fold, it is clear whose oflBce it is 
to take him by the throat. 

** Thus impressed, I have given notice of the following 
subject for my four Lenten lectures at St Mary's, Moor- 
fields — 

***Some Broad and Simple Principles for Meeting the 
^ Attacks of Modern Unbelief (or something to this eflfect). 

" The whole thing will be very general and imperfect ; still, 
there may be enough to pave the way for something fuller and 
better. 

**One of my difficulties is the impossibility of getting a 
decent report of any lecture. May I venture to hope you 
would come and take notes for me with your usual ability ? I 
fear this is much to ask. — Your afFec. sert. in Xt., 

"N. Card. Wiseman." 

I take this from a valued collection of from thirty to forty 
letters I possess of good Cardinal Wiseman's. 
Four lectun*. The rcports were duly made, and, being written out, I got 
them circulated in a Brighton, a Hull, a Liverpool, a Dublin 
and a London daily paper. To the Cardinal's great joy, several 
persons, into whose hands they thus fell, addressed him on the 
subject, whether in commendation of his arguments or asking 
for further instruction or explanation. 

These discourses were subsequently incorporated among 

Cardinal Wiseman's collected works. 

loonociaiitat Being iu Birmingham a few years later, I happened to see 

a repetition of the posting-bills I have quoted flaunting over the 

walls of that city. I naturally felt a curiosity to see what im- 
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provements in style and information the lecturer of Bell Street 
had acquired in the interim. Accordingly, I paid my two- 
pence, and, with some difficulty, secured a place amid the much 
larger crowd attracted by the posters. The audience was 
chiefly taken from a somewhat superior class, but the lecturer 
had neither improved in diction nor altered a word of his stock 
discourse — a mere parrot lesson which, no doubt, he had been 
stumping the country with ever since. 

How Iconoclast employed himself during the time he was iconociaut at 
moulting, his biographers will perhaps tell ; certain it is that, 
during the interval between the phase of temperance hall 
lecturer, and that when he started up as Bradlaugh the Parlia- 
mentary candidate, he must have gone through a course of 
mental discipline and cultivation of a certain class, for when 
he re-appeared as a public character and proposed himself as ^ 
M.P. for Northampton, he was as signally transformed as a 
moth that emerges from a chrysalis, and (but for his 
unmistakable features) so altered in manner and appearance 
as to be hardly recognisable. His general bearing and 
presence had received a decided polish, his orthography 
was as much improved as his intonation, his grammar had 
been corrected, and the coarseness and crudity of his former 
expressions no longer shocked the ear. 

When Cardinal Wiseman was appointed principal at Oscott, 
the boys had a fine time of it. No rule could be more 
essentially and practically paternal than his ; the boys were 
all the day through the objects of his special solicitude, and 
he never retired to rest without passing through the dor- 
mitories and attending even to the minutiae of the bed- 
covering, pointing out any bed that was not properly covered, 
and objecting to any boy's sleeping with his breathing organs 
under the bed-clothes. 

In the matter of punishment, if a severe one had been 
incurred, the boy was always to be sent up to his room to 
receive a due admonition from his lips ; this was solemnly 
administered, but, it is said, it generally ended by telling the 
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dellDqucnt to go as he passed out to his store-cupboard and 
help himself to a pot of jam ! So it might truly have been said 
of him that while school-supervisor, miscuit utile dulci, and the 
boys soon discovered and discounted this amiable weakness of 
the good, tender-hearted principal. 

Cardinal Wiseman had converted a portion of the second 
floor of his residence in York Place into a chapel, where mass 
was daily celebrated, 
viidnight On Christmas Eve he was wont to say mass there at mid- 

I1AH8 

night, and I have often been honoured with an invitation to that 
function, for which the chapel was always well filled, but, of 
course, only by special favour. After the ceremony was over, 
those bidden to it who had communicated had, of necessity, 
been fasting since six o'clock, and so were further invited to 
the reveillon — a hospitable repast spread in the dining-room, 
at which His Eminence presided. Always a model host, on 
these occasions his geniality seemed quite specially appropriate 
to the season. 

In his country house at Walthamstow he had contrived a 
similar chapel, which also came into daily requisition for mass 
whenever he was staying there, and it was naturally esteemed 
a high privilege among his Catholic neighbours to be admitted 
to it. 
Kis lettureM. Tlic Cardinal's name was familiar to the British public by 

his frequent appearance on various occasions as a lecturer on a 
vast variety of subjects connected with public education and 
other questions of social economy, as well as philology, 
science and art ; lie not only was, ])ut was universally recog- 
nised as, master of almost every subject that could interest a 
cultivated mind. If His Eminence's knowledge was exhaus- 
tive, his application of it was most practical, so that he always 
found a numerous and attentive audience, and his wide repu- 
tation for learning and ability obtained him a lasting influence, 
even with those who differed from him in religious opinions. 
The Cardinal's huii'uage, where reli(]jious interests were in 
question, was so temperate, and his ideas were known to be 
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so large-hearted, that the British public responded, in the 
spirit in which it was addressed to them, to his " Appeal to the 
Reason and Good Feeling of the People of England,'' as 
explanatory of what the mob in its seething alarm had been 
led to term ** Papal Aggression." He therein clearly ex- 
plained, to the satisfaction of all intelligent persons, that it 
was not a temporal measure, nor in any way directed against 
Protestants. 

I well remember when the venerable Cardinal's body lay in 
state, the reverential demeanour of the numerous Protestants 
who crowded, along with his own flock, round the bed to 
gaze once more on the commanding clay. I remember, too, 
the pious attention with which all the shops were closed 
along the line of the mournful procession, and the respectful 
attitude of the thousands upon thousands who followed it and 
filled every available corner of the Church of St Mary's, Moor- 
fields. There Cardinal Manning preached a sermon which 
apparently went to the hearts of those assembled in the 
presence of the solemn catafalque, taking the text — **Let 
Nehemias be a long time remembered, who raised up for us 
our walls that were cast down, and set up the gates and 
the bars, who rebuilt our houses." ^ And in truth the con- 
scientious bravery with which Wiseman fulfilled the duties 
that fell to his lot, still are, as they should be, remem- 
bered with gratitude by Catholics, and with admiration by 
Protestants. 

The universality of this public demonstration was matter 
for surprise to the more particular friends and adherents of the 
deceased, who had not till then realised the extent of the 
impression he had made on England. Cardinal Wiseman 
died on the 17th February 1865, aged sixty-three. 

Among many valuable introductions, due to the kindness CanJmai 

Morlot. 
* Ecclus. xlix. 15. This parallel between Wiseman and Nehemias was very 

liappy ; both were distinguisiied by piety, courage and devotion to the cause of 

their co-religionists in difficult times. Even in literary pursuits there is a similarity 

— 2 Mac. ii. 13, — " These things were set down in the memoirs and commentaries 

of Nehemias and how he made a library and gathered together the books of the 

prophets," etc — R H. B. 
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The Arch- 
eveche. 



An au<lieiice. 



of CardiDal Wiseman, was a most valuable one to Cardinal 
Morlot, Archbishop of Paris. He not only received me 
frequently, but recommended me autographically to the 
Ministre des Travaux Publics and other authorities to 
secure my admission to the most interesting institutions of 
the capital, and especially to those departments which were 
as a rule closed to foreigners, such as prisons, madhouses, the 
Prefecture de Police, Hfitel de Ville^ q\a\ 

Cardinal Morlot appointed an audience for seven in the 
evening of the very day on whidi I presented Cardinal 
Wiseman's letter. On arriving at that hour, I found His 
Eminence still at table, six o'clock being at the time the 
established Paris dinner hour; nevertheless, he did not keep 
me waiting. 

The Archeveche is a monumental dwelling built round a 
spacious quad, its gates guarded by two sentinels. After 
being admitted by the concierge, who inquired if I had an 
audience, I was handed over to a chamberlain on the premier^ 
who conducted me into a lofty and handsomely-furnished 
ante-chamber hung with Gohelins tapestry, and the floor 
covered with an elegant Aubusson carpet; the stiff gilded 
fauteuils were of the dignified Louis-Quatorze type, but 
there was little else in the room. 

In a few minutes the folding-doors were opened, and 
without any ceremony the Archbishop came in. He was 
habited in a black soutane, edged and buttoned with scarlet, 
wore silk stockings of the same colour, and on his short 
powdered hair he had a small scarlet silk skull-cap. He was 
of middle height, with pleasing features, while his manners 
were easy, graceful and courtly. 

After reading Cardinal Wiseman's letter, he said, — 

**Ah! on voit que S. E. Monseigneur Wiseman vous 
distingue beaucoup," and he immediately asked in what way 
he could serve me, and, readily accorded every facility for the 
work in which his help was needed. lie asked many questions 
about the Catholic Church in England, its various ecclesiastics, 
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I 
I 



and especially Cardiual Wiseman, who, he concluded, must be 
very popular in England. 1 waa surprised to find liim so 
imperfectly informed of what waa going on in this country, 
but it seems to me as an almost invariable rule that the 
French — however distinguished for their acumen and in- 
telligenee when other subjects are concerned— seem utterly 
incapable of taking in with elearneea any kind of mutter relat- 
ing whether to customs or to 
public sentiment in England. 
He hardly seemed aware 
of the breadth and also the 
minuteness of Cardinal Wise- 
man's knowledge, or that he 
concerned himself at all witli 
art, science and secular con- 
siderations generally; nordid 
he seem to realise his social 
position, as circumstances in- 
evitably made it, in a Protes- 
tant country, where Catho- 
lic emancipation was still 
scarcely complete. His no- 
tion was that our Cardinal 
took precedence as a prince 

-of the Church, and main- 
tained a corresponding state, 
and that he resided in a ttmn^sAi noaun 

palace guarded by sentinels 1 

Cardinal Morlot's appearance and manner were singularly Hhi«iii*i.r 

f prepossessing ; he was not only a perfect man of the world, but luBunar.' 
waa distinguished by a grace and elegance of deportment which 
made it difficult to believe that his family were simple artisans 
at Langres. He had, however, received an excellent education, 
on the completion of which he had entered, as tutor, a uoble- 
I's family. There he had been wise eiiougf 




ladvaotagc of a position which brought h: 



ini into dai 



ly inter- 
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course with the upper class, by cultivating a suavity and 
refinement of manners which greatly contributed to his 
subsequent usefulness. 

He was first made Bishop of Orleans, then Archbishop of 
Tours, and, after the proclamation of the Empire in 1853, 
received the hat. It was in 1857, when Monseigneur Sibour 
was assassinated by Verger, that Monseigneur Morlot had 
become Archbishop of Paris, but he enjoyed great favour at 
the Court of the Emperor, and was made Grand Aumdnier 
princier de St-Denis and grand afficier of the Legion 
dHonneur in 1861. Cardinal Morlot held his position with 
dignity, and showed a wise moderation in his diocesan duties. 
His society was much sought, and he received every evening 
from seven to nine o'clock, but entirely without ceremony, or, 
as the French say, ^^ sans habit'' No doubt these gatherings 
were interesting from the greater or lesser celebrity of the 
individuals they included, but often the number was small, 
and seemed lost in the vastness of the handsome and well- 
lighted saloons. 
Monseigneur Monscigueur Darboy was at this time ona of the four 

i>»rboy. vicaires g^i^aux and resided at the Archeveche. He was a 
most intelligent man and extremely courteous ; the room as- 
signed to him, and where his time also always seemed much 
occupied, was one I had to pass whenever I visited the Cardinal. 
I gladly took advantage of the opportunity to have a talk with 
him on my way up or down, and we thus had many very 
interesting conversations. Little did I think, as we sat there 
exchanging ideas, what a tragic fate awaited him at the hands 
of the vile Commune. 

Though Monseigneur Darboy did not speak English, he 
understood and also wrote it well. He was at that time 
engaged on his Life of St Thomas of Canterhniry, and had 
spent a great deal of time and labour over the chronicles of 
that prelate's day, and other such contemporary documents 
as he could find at the BibliothSque Mazarin. He was much 
pleased when I told him that the library of the Premon- 
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stratensians at Tongerloo, in the Campine, would afford him 
contributive matter for the pages he was inditing. Literature 
had always been a favourite pursuit with Monseigneur Darboy, 
and in early youth he had a great facility for poetry, for it 
was at a comparatively later age that he decided on plunging 
into theological studies with a view to an ecclesiastical career. 
He attained with great rapidity the grade of Vicaire g^n^^al, 
and on the death of Cardinal Morlot it was with universal 
approval that he was raised to the vacant archiepiscopate. 
He was also elected S^ateur, and was appointed by the 
Emperor to the post of Grand Aumdnier, so that on many 
occasions he preached at the Chapel of the Tuileries. 

Monseigneur Darboy was one of the most conscientious of Hi* qualities, 
men, and if he never attained to what might have been the 
object of a justified ambition — a cardinal's hat — it was that 
in accepting it he must have taken advantage of a principle 
to which his feelings were opposed, viz., the increase of 
the Papal, at the expense of the Episcopal, power. At the 
time of the Franco- Prussian War, Monseigneur Darboy, with a 
fidelity worthy of a better cause, refused to abandon Paris 
and remained within the city throughout the siege, enduring 
all the hardships and privations of the besieged. On the 4th Hii courage 
April he was arrested and detained as a hostage, being c^ie.** ^"" 
relegated to the prison of Mazas with Abb^ Deguerry, 
President Bonjean and many others. 

From this gloomy sequestration he pleaded hard for the 
release of Blanqui by correspondence with Thiers, who took 
no notice of his appeal, but seems to have resigned himself to 
his own fate ; of Lagarde s cowardice and treachery, of course, 
he can never have had full knowledge. 

As for the popular Abbd Deguerry, Cur^ of the Madeleine, Abbe De- 
and who might, like Cardinal Manning, have been termed the ^*"y* 
"Apostle of the Grenteels," he showed himself throughout 
these trying times a man of energy and courage, and far 
beyond the AhM miisqii^ class to which some seem to have 
thought he belonged. 
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On the 20th March (1871) he had preached a bold sermon 
against the proceedings of the Commune^ directed especially 
against the removal of the cross from the summit of Sie- 
Geneviive, and its replacement by the red flag. He was 

Hw arrest, aricsted on the 4th April and committed to the Condergeine. 
From this prison he wrote to the Versailles Government 
cautioning them in the most earnest terms against the 
violence of their measures, and entreating them to suspend 
their reckless executions of the wounded and the prisoners, 
assuring them that their severity was producing the worst 
possible feeling in Paris. 

Shameful A day or two after, these defenceless ecclesiastics and their 

treatuient of ^ •« . , i \ t* » •% t* 

thehoetages. fellow-prisoners (among whom was a personal fnend of my 
own, the venerable Directeur de St-Sulpice, M. TAbb^ Hogan) 
were removed to Mazas, where they remained forty- three 
days, but on the Versailles army penetrating into Paris, 
they were again shifted, this time to the prison of La 
Roquette. 

On Wednesday, 24th May, after a sham trial of the 
briefest possible court-martial, over which presided a fellow 
called Genton, a detachment oifederes burst into the Roquette 
and claimed six of the detenus. 

Those selected to be given up to these wretches were 
Monseigneur (Archbishop) Darboy, the Abb^ Deguerry, two 
Jesuits, Ducoudray and Clerc, the Abb^ Allard, and the 
President Bonjean.^ They .were at once seized and surrounded 
by a peloton of soldiers, and though it was already dark, with 
brutal precipitation they were ordered to follow their gaolers ; 
no quarter was given, no respite allowed. It was an infamous 
communard, named Viriz, who took upon himself to arrange 

* Tlie Ahh6 Hogan had taken the course of apprising his captors that he was 
a British subject, and claimed the protection of the English Ambassador, but from 
his long residence in Fftris his French was so perfect that he had great difiiculty 
in making them believe his statement. Tlie St Paul-like claim of a ^'Civis 
Romanus," however, prevailed. Fear of English justice awed even his lawless 
captors. The brutalities of the long days of imprisonment and the hourly threat 
and expectation of ignominious execution, told observably on his appearance for 
some time after. But he was spared to do important work in the establishment of 
a great seminary in America, wnere he is now the revered directeur, — R H. B. 
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fel 



the detail of this unjustifiable six-fold assassioation and to 
harry on its perpetration. 

The brave victims appear to have offered uo resistance. 
On bin name being called, Mgr. Darboy rose at once with a 
firm step, prepared to obey the infamous summons ; beside him 
walked President Bnnjean, while AbUf Deguerry, who was by 
no means so self-possessed, was supported on either side by 
ucoudray and Clerc. At the outer door stood a band of rough 
Fellows, carrying torches and rudely tmrrying on their victims. 
Hustlc'I along, and still uncertiiiu as to the ultimate object 
of this new removal, they reached 
the second or c.\terior round of 
the fortress. On arrival there 
they were coarsely dragged to the 
wall, against which they were 
at ouce ranged, suddenly hniliog 
themselves in presence of a jtetofon 
of soldiers armed with muskets. 
.V/oji.'*('i'(/He7(r addressed the com- Tiioir ooki- 
mauder of these men , asking how. oitimi. 
why, and by whose authority, 
this dastardly assassination was 
about to he perpetrated, and in 
touching Words repcesented the 
injustice- of ther unwarrantable 
act ; bht his voice'was purposely 
drowDcd amid a shower of invectives, and the onler to fire 
was peremptorily given. The volley that followed was directed 
indiseriminately at all the prisoners, and all, more or less 
wouudcfl, fell, except the Archbishop, who was seen stUl 
erect and with his arms raised, but he spoke uo more. A 
fellow standing by, seeing that he was still alive, seized a 
guu and walking close up to him, fired, when he dropped, 
mortally (?) wounded. It was nine o'clock at night. 

[That such a hideous, cold-blooded crime should have been 
perpetrated almost under our own eyes in the midst of the 
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gay capital, which we look upon as a playground, is an 
instructive lesson as to the results of leaving the plebs to take 
possession of power. It is worth while to pause a minute 
while we try to realise the probable accumulation of torture 
that was experienced that night in that heap of untended, 
dying sufferers, left wounded after the hasty massacre. It is 
true Viriz was subsequently condemned for commanding the 
immolation, but he was executed with the calm judicial pre- 
paration which saves the culprit from the pain he inflicts on 
his prey. It was not till some days after that the rotting 
heap of the mutilated forms of the victims was sought for. It 
was then buried promiscuously in P^re la Chaise. The remains of 
Archbishop Darboy were selected for a formal lying-in-state and 
ceremonious funeral ; but in the interval, possibly before he 
was dead, he had been rifled of every little article of value — 
the episcopal ring (the fingers broken in tearing it off), the 
pectoral cross, and even the gold-thread acorns on the band 
of the hat which lay beside him on the ground. — R. H. B.] 
Fishwives and The aged Cur^ of St Eustache was saved from a similar 
their cuns. £^^^ ^^ ^j^^ determined attitude of the market-women, the 

so-called ''Dames de la halle" who vowed that '*not a hair 
of his head should be touched." By their bravery they 
carried their point. I have not found his name, but I suppose 
it must have been '* Simon," unless the old tradition had 
died out. It is said that Marie-Antoinette once asked the 
name of the then Curd de St-Eustache and was answered by 
a dame de la halle aux heurres, in the midst of which stands 
the magnificent church of St-Eustache. This '* dame " seems to 
have overlooked an important ecclesiastical law, for she replied, 
** Mais, c est ' Simon,' madame ; il y a cent cinquante ans que 
nous avons toujours un Simon k St-Eustache, depere enjils,*' » 
p^reGirard. Having met, at a reception at Cardinal Morlot's, the 

Pfere Girard, Superieur du College des Missions Etranghres 
(Japanese section), and having spent a pleasant hour con- 

P TJie joke being that the " de p^re enjils*^ referred, of course, to the denizens 
of the halles and not to the cvr/y as it would seem at first sight. — R. H. B ] 
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versing with him, I asked him to call whenever he should visit 
LondoD. 

Accordingly one day I received a visit from him, ac- 
companied by a young Japanese boy about twelve years old, 
a convert to Catholicism, whom he had imported from the 
East. I retained them to dinner, as it was impossible not to 
be interested in the experiences of the one and the eflFects 
of recent civilisation on the other. 

The boy could read and write both in French and Japanese ; His Japanaaa 
the former moderately well, the latter very prettily. I made ^ 
him write his name, * Saitoux KeindgiroUy in both languages. 
He manifested a lively curiosity about every object that came 
under his notice, and, as he could have but seldom seen the 
interior of a European private residence, he had something to 
ask as to the nature and uses of each article that came under 
his notice. All these questions passed between him and the 
priest in Japanese, and many of them were interpreted to us 
by the latter in French, to our great amusement. When any 
object puzzled him, he had a singular way of immediately 
turning it upside down and searching for some mark which 
he obviously expected to find there, indicative of its 
provenance. 

At table, having turned his plate over and perceiving the ^t uUe. 
trade mark and the words, ''stone china,'' he showed great 
delight, and immediately called the attention of his mentor 
to the words, remarking that he had learnt to know what we 
meant by ** china," but what had "stone" to do with it? 

[When the "sweets" were served, he happened to select Chop iticiM. 
vermicelli pudding, and, just then, one of the party recollecting 
that we were nearly missing our intention of asking him to 
show us how he ate with chop sticks, we proposed it to him 
under this somewhat crucial test. He accepted the proposal 
with the greatest readiness, and performed the feat with 
inconceivable neatness and dexterity (though we had no ** instru- 
ments " to give him for the task but two new cedar pencils), 
holding the plate in one hand and the two sticks in the other. 
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Eucouraged by our admiration at his expertness, he informed 
us, with a good deal of acumen, that the art of eating thus 
was a part of education, and taught just as dancing is 
among us. — R. H. B.] 

We regretted that his French was not fluent enough to 
enable him to sustain a conversation, as the observations of 
so quick and intelligent a boy would have been well worth 
hearing. He wrote French with remarkable ease as regards 
the autograph, but his own language had evidently been 
acquired with great success, as he wrote down unhesitatingly, 
in its graceful character, several French sentences which he 
had been requested to translate. 
Biahop GUiies. ^ distinguished prelate, whose acquaintance I made at 
Cardinal Wiseman's, was Bishop Gillies, Catholic Bishop of 
Edinburgh, much liked in his diocese. He was a French 
Canadian, and though his English was perfectly pure, he 
retained such complete command of French that he delivered 
his panegyric on Joan of Arc with great success in that 
language. He came to London out of friendship for Squire 
Watcrton's family, to test the vocation of one of his nieces, 
who was bent on becoming a Sister of Charity, notwithstanding 
that two aged aunts, to whom she was indebted for her 
education, and, indeed, for all she possessed in the world, had 
counted on her filial duty to be their consolation in their 
declining years. 

I had already myself, and at the Squire's request, urged on 
her the argument, that deferring her entrance into the sister- 
hood could only keep her ^*in the world" a very few years, 
and that she might as well be occupied nursing her own aunts 
there, as in nursing other people s aunts in the sisterhood. 

It was to my house that Bishop Gillies came to meet the 
girl, and to reinforce my arguments with the prestige of his 
official dignity. It was to no purpose, however, as her mind was 
made up, and she was possessed with the belief in her heaven- 
sent vocation, and I never heard whether, when her bene- 
factresses died shortly after, she felt any remorse at neglecting 
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the opportunity of returning their aflfectionate liberality. [I 
never heard this either, but she made an exemplary and 
devoted Sister of Charity, and was considered an ornament 
to the order, passing some medical exams, with eclat, and died, 
while still young, a victim to her devotion to the sick. — R. H. B.] 

This allusion to the matter of religious vocations leads RomAoce in 
me to tell the story of a very romantic one which came under 
my cognisance. The subject of this story was a young orphan 
of good family (whose name and nationality I forbear to 
mention). Being possessed of considerable wealth, she was 
placed under the guardianship of an alleged old and confidential 
friend of her father. This " friend " was in the prime of life, 
singularly handsome, elegant, attractive, and so devoted to 
his charge that he resolved not to marry lest any differences 
should arise concerning his ward s education and residence. 

When the young lady had reached her eighteenth year 
he had a serious talk with her one day, told her it was time 
she thought of marrying, and that her fathers wish had 
been that she should, if possible, bring herself to consent 
to a union with a young landed proprietor of her own con- 
dition and suitable age, whose property joined the acres to 
which she would be entitled, and whose family had been on 
terms of intimacy with hers for two generations. 

As the guardian gave these particulars, he was disappointed 
to observe that the effect upon his fair ward was the reverse 
of what he had expected, and when he pressed her for a reply, 
she answered that she felt no inclination to matrimony, that 
she was as yet much too young for the responsibilities of 
married life, and had no wish to try any change. Finding 
her in these dispositions, the guardian wisely let the subject 
drop, and it was only at the end of a year that he once more 
called her attention to the matter. 

No alteration, however, had taken place in the girl's 
determination ; she begged he would not allude to the subject 
again, that she was perfectly happy, and only desired that 
her life might continue just as it then was. Another year 
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was allowed to pass, and when the guardian resumed h 
suggestions he enforced them with all the cogent and ration; 
arguments he could think of; but on finding she was sti 
obdurate, he suddenly bethought him that her mind might I 
pre-occupied with some affection, the object of which, howeve 
he vainly tried to discover. Under these circumstances 1 
laid the case before his married sister, begging her to ti 
whether she could not make more impression on the girl. 

The conversation between the two ladies was long, ar 
seemed likely to prove futile, when at last the elder lac 
elicited that the girl was in love with another man, and aft 
considerable pressure she confessed that man was no oth 
than her guardian himself. Greatly relieved, the sister 
once reported to her brother the admission she had drav 
from the girl, and expressed her own great gratification 
the choice she had spontaneously made ; she was terrific 
however, at the effect of the revelation. He paced the roo 
in the wildest agitation, gasping out incoherently exclamatio 
which began to alarm her, and finally fixing his eyes on h 
with an expression of horror. "Never speak of it again,'' \ 
exclaimed; ** never ... do you hear? . . . Never. I thai 
you for what you have discovered, and now leave me, I beg 
you, that I may think what is to be done with this unhap] 
girl." But his sister, who loved him tenderly, refused 
abandon him at such a moment, and began to share 1 
despair, when, after doing her best to calm him, he said,- 
** Yes, you must know ; it is best I should tell you at once. . 
She is my child ! " 

The next difliculty was to deal with the girl, to whoi 
after long deliberation, the terrible fact was made known, 
was long before she recovered from the shock, and when s 
had in a measure regained her self-possession, she asked h 
aunt to take her away as the could never endure to see h 
** guardian " again. 

*' Your guardian," my child, **has left us; he is gone 
Africa, and you will never hear of him any more." 
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**Nor will he hear of me," she said, "for in a convent I 
will pass the remainder of my broken life." 

When I saw this lady she was Superioress of an important 
religious house in Madrid, and my mission to her was to crave 
her influence with a young novice about to become professed, 
and whose determination was embittering the days of her 
Protestant parents. They were intimately convinced that 
their convert daughter was led away by the fervour of recent 
conversion, and they hoped to obtain the aid of the reverend 
mother in persuading her at least to postpone the irrevocable 
act. 

I found this woman as hard as iron, and failed to move 
her one iota, even with the touching picture of parental 
despair. She protested that she had nothing to do with the 
future of her novices ; that to her the vocation in this case 
was as clear as noonday, and that she would stand widely 
aloof from the sacrilegious act of interfering between God and 
a human creature who sought to give herself to Him. 

'* But," she added, " you are quite welcome to see the 
young lady, and to use any arguments you please on behalf 
of her selfish and mistaken parents. I warn you, however, 
that you will find any efforts you are commissioned to make 
wholly unavailing ; the child already belongs to God ; she is 
His in intention, if not yet literally, and you must have a 
strange conscience if you can deliberately seek to rob God of 
His own." 

Unin timid ated by these ungracious remarks, I expressed a oontro- 

VGrtcd vocA* 

my unaltered desire to see my old friends daughter, and totion. 
report to her the condition to which she had reduced her 
parents, and the medical opinion thereon. The girl appeared, 
and the stiff and forbidding Superioress, still a handsome 
woman and in the prime of life, remained with us in the 
parlour looking on cynically. 

It was obvious the case was hopeless, but I confess I was 
not prepared for so much heartlessness in a girl of nineteen. 
I spared her nothing, however, and was never more disgusted 
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than when in response to the pathetic detail of her old father's 
distress and her mother s failing health, she sternly replied, 
without a tear on her cheek or a breakdown in her voice, 
** He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me." 

She uttered no other word, and with that she rose, but her 
attitude was eloquent, and her cold salutation said as plainly 
as words, " I have nothing more to say about my parents." 

:he result. [** Vocatiou," Hkc choice in marriage, often justifies itself 

in the event, though it takes friends by surprise at first. 
This has been eminently the case with the subject of this 
brief story. Nor did the Superioress show herself so ** hard " 
as the author thought. Her experience convinced her of the 
reality of the girFs vocation ; that was all. Convinced her so 
firmly that more than once she allowed the almost unprece- 
dented indulgence that she should go home and stay with her 
parents. To them also she has allowed the freest access in 
visiting her. Years have passed, and her parents, who are 
still alive, have seemed to me quite reconciled to the fact 
that in what their daughter did she was simply following the 
conviction of her conscience, and would never have been at 
peace in any other kind of life. — R. H. B.] 

donseigncur Oncc passiug through Arras in the year 1856 I went to 

the Bishop's palace to present a letter of introduction from 
Cardinal Wiseman to Monseigneur Parisis. Unfortunately the 
right rev. prelate was absent in some other part of his diocese, 
and it was only in the year 1859 that I made his acquaintance 
on his visiting England. He took up his quarters at the clergy- 
house of the French Chapel in King Street, Portman Square, 
where the establishment was on so small a scale that the 
French clergy residing there were unable to receive the Bishop 
as hospitably as they could have wished. He became, under 
these circumstances, a frequent guest at my house, and I was 
much pleased to be thus able to enjoy his company. Though 
small in stature, and most unpretentious in his demeanour, 
the good old Bishop proved a most interesting individual. 
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Devoted, zealous, and energetic in his duties, he was no 
mean scholar, and possessed a force of character which 
would hardly have been suspected on a superficial acquaint- 
ance. He had formed his opinions on all that it behoved 
him to concern himself with, on experience, observation and 
reflection, and, once formed, held to them with creditable 
tenacity. 

Though of humble origin, his father having been a baker 
at Orleans, where Monseigneur Parisis was born in 1795, the 
seminary training had produced the happiest eflFect on his dis- 
position and manners as well as on his intelligence ; his con- 
versation was polished, and the various works that proceeded 
from his pen testified to the soundness of his judgment, the 
seriousness of his mind, and the earnestness of bis purpose. 
As a member of the Conseil de VInstrnction publujne he gave 
a great deal of time and thought to the subject of education, 
and, when in his place as Memhre de VAssemhlee Legislative^ 
he spoke very clearly and firmly on this matter. 

After being Cure at Gien and Bishop of Langres, he was 
finally translated to Arras. 

When in London, the Bishop was very curious to see some 
of our public institutions. Among other sights, I procured 
him an admission to the Bank of England, where he appeared 
to be profoundly interested in the ingenious perfection of the 
numerous details ; but beyond all the rest he was deeply 
impressed with the clever machinery employed for detecting 
and defacing defective gold coins. I heard him, when we were The Last 
at table in the evening, describing to his next neighbour the pl^J^uJd at 
work done by this neat contrivance. ^* ®^^* 

"J*ai vu aujourd' hui,*' said he, ** un petit instrument qui 
represente avec fidelite le jugement dernier." He then went 
on to describe the ingenious machine employed for weighing, 
testing, and (according to the result) either approving or con* 
demning each sovereign as it fell in its turn on to the scale 
from the rouleau submitted to its manipulation. Clever as 
this contrivance was, it was scarcely so surprising as that 
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tastes. 



employed for the manufacture of bank notes, but the analogy 
he had discovered between the testing machine and the ** Last 
Judgment" had profoundly impressed the good old Bishop, 
and apparently threw into the shade the other ingenious 
machinery he had seen in use. 

Mr Pugin. Augustus Wclby - Pugin, son of an admired French 

draughtsman, was one of the characters of his time, and in 
his capacities of ecclesiastical architect and archaeologist (for 
he was both), he was a widely-recognised genius. His pre- 
dilection for Gothic art and architecture amounted to venera- 
tion ; so enthusiastic was he iu his admiration that he adopted 
the style unreservedly, and adapted it to everything. That 
he was the inspirer of all that is best in the Palace of West- 
minster is now acknowledged, though he got little credit 
for it at the time of the building. 

His domestic Within his own dwelling-houses, whether in Gordon Square 
or at Ramsgate, he introduced it in every possible way, and it 
always appeared to me surprising that such a purist should 
not have been the first to be shocked at the incongruous effect 
of Gothic furniture and decorations in a rectangular London 
house, the walls, doors and windows of which remained per- 
versely square and ungraceful. Nevertheless, all objects in 
domestic use, from the plate and china on his table to the 
brass and silver candlesticks, to the general household furni- 
ture, was of the most orthodox Gothic design, and every jewel 
worn by his wife was in a Gothic setting. Her dress was a 
Vavenant, and, as she was a very pretty woman, it became her 
admirably, and gave her the appearance of some mediaeval 
beauty transferred from a chivalrous age to our matter-of-fact 
time. It is of his third wife I am speaking. One day, when 

PereRatis- shc camc to diuDcr at my house to meet the famous Perc 
Ratishonne, she wore these costly and characteristic gems, 
which took his fancy marvellously, and he amused us all 
by telling her she should be styled **Regina Martyrum." 

Pugiu's talents as a draughtsman were considerable, and 
his son, Edward Welby-Pugin, who entertained for his father 
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the most filial cidtus, had his drawings collected and bound in 
volumes, which it was his pride to exhibit to appreciative 
visitors. Pugin was a fervent Catholic from the time he was 
received into the Church, and I have dined at his hospitable 
table in company with as many as twenty Bishops, Cardinal 
Wiseman being one of them. Nothing could be more striking 
than the Gothic arrangements of the room and the dinner- table. 

A good story once told of Pugin related to his visit to a Anecdote, 
church which had been "restored" by some ignoramus. As 
he stood looking up at the roof, apparently examining its 
construction, some one inquired, **What do you think of it, 
Mr Pugin ? " 

" Oh," answered Pugin, ** Tm not considering the struc- 
ture '' — (he wouldn't say " architecture ") — ** I was thinking 
I should like to see the inside of the man s head who de- 
signed it." 

Pugin, though he was thrice married, and has professionally 
left so distinct a mark upon his epoch, was only forty-one 
when he died in 1858. 

Pere Ratisbonne, whom I have had occasion to mention Pere Ratu- 
above, is worthy of a further line of notice here. The story of 
his conversion is too well known to need further allusion ; the 
immense pecuniary sacrifice it occasioned is sufficient attes- 
tation of his own belief in the miraculous apparition in 
SanC Andrea delle fratte. 

He was a remarkably handsome man. Though his features Penonai ap- 
and complexion clearly betokened his origin, and bespoke ^^**'*"**" 
the Oriental Israelitish type, and his thick, crisp beard was 
splendid. There was something more than good humour in his 
expression ; it might almost be rendered by the word "jolly." 
An amusing incident occurred once when he was staying 
with us, which will perhaps give a better idea of his outward 
presentment than any description. I must add that the 
sacerdotal cut of his outer garments dififered sufficiently* 
from the conventional English ** tailor-made " coat to give a Anecdote. 
certain picturesqueness to his appearance. One day he had 
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gone, as all foreigners seem to think they are in duty bound 
to go, to Madame Tussaud's. While there, he sat himself 
down on the ottoman beside the clockwork figure of Cobbett 
and probably fell into a reverie ; at all events he was very 
still when three girls came past, and after contemplating the 
effigy of the quondam Quaker, and commenting on its move- 
ments, one of them enquired of the others in a half-awed 
whisper, whether they didn't think the priest beside him 
wonderfully life-like. 

** Not more so than the rest of the figures," said one. 
" I can't help thinking he is alive,*' rejoined the other. 
** Oh, no ! " said the first ; '* he's very natural, but you can 
see he's only wax." 

**/ believe he's a man," repeated the sceptical one, re- 
solutely. 

** Touch him, then ! " exclaimed the other two, defiantly. 
** I don't mind if I do," was the answer, and thereupon, 
albeit with some hesitation, the girl advanced a finger and 
laid it on his shoulder. 

How Pere Ratisbonne kept his countenance without be- 
traying his vitality during this altercation, it is difficult to 
imagine, but he asserted he never winced ; however, the 
moment he was touched, he rose as if suddenly brought to 
life, and with a clock-work jerk, but without saying a word, 
or appearing to notice his assailants, walked away, simulating 
a mechanical action, to the terror of the three girls who re- 
mained mute in their confusion and bewilderment. Pere 
Ratisbonne, on leaving our house, made a most successful begg- 
ing tour in the British Isles in aid of the foundation of his 
(leHi^re for the conversion of Jews. Mr Pugin gave him a 
great many valuable introductions, and he returned, having 
greatly enjoyed his trip, for he had a taking way and made 
friends everywhere. He went to Jerusalem, where he founded 
*his house, and directed it for many years, having died only 
in 1888. 
[{\h brother. Pcrc Alphousc Ratisbonue's elder brother, Pere Theodore, 
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we knew iu Paris. His conversion preceded that of his 
brother by a couple of years, and both were irrevocably cast 
out of their family in consequence of abandoning their early 
religion. 

Pfere Theodore Ratisbonne directed with zeal and success, 
in Paris, an oeuvre in some respects similar to that founded 
by Pfere Alphonse in Jerusalem. It was called Notre Dame 
de Zion, and had for its object the instruction of converts 
from Judaism and their protection from the persecutions of 
their families. 

He contrived to collect from the charitable and pious 
"Faubourg," funds enough to extend his work considerably, 
and at the time he showed us over his institution it was 
in a very flourishing condition, and offered much interest 
by the system with which he carried it on. 

P^re Theodore was considerably older than his brother, 
and had no pretensions to the good looks which I have no 
doubt were a great advantage to their possessor. 

He had no "jollity" about him, but wore a serious and 
thoughtful expression of countenance, which became his grey 
hairs, and enabled him to win his fellow-beings by interesting 
them, so that the one carried on his work as successfully as 
the other. He died very shortly before his younger brother. 

While in Paris in the autumn of 1857, I was one day Miuquiiie 
calling on the Marquise de Salvo, when she proposed to 
introduce me to the well-known Theatine, Padre Ventura. 
The next day, accordingly, she was good enough to call for 
me in her brougham, and we went together to the Bus 
Duphot, where, at No. 12, an deuxieme au-dess^is de r entresol 
occupied by the Padre. 

The door was opened by what I might call an ecclesiastical padre Ven- 
orderly, but it was needless to ask if his master were at^'*' 
home, as he was seated in the room into which it opened, 
in animated conversation with a portly but pleasant-looking' 
dignitary of the Church. The Marquise advanced to prevent 
our host from rising, and kissed his hand, after which she 
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preseDted me. He seemed desirous of conducting us into 
a better room, but, as a bright sun was flooding the one 
we were in, and the Padre appeared to be a chilly subject, she 
would not hear of his moving. He wore his herretta, was 
enveloped in a thick baize cloak, fastened at the throat, 
but, being open in front, exhibited a soutane very 
much out of condition, and corresponding with the rest of 
his attire, which was not of the tidiest. The Padre was 
also a pfiseur and now and then produced a coloured cotton 
handkerchief, to which the laundress could have had nothing 
to say for some time. 

The conversation we had partly interrupted went on as 
soon as we were seated, between our host and the Monsigriore 
who was visiting him, and whether for our edification 1 know 
not, but it seemed to refer largely to conversions to Catholicism. 
This gave an opportunity for inquiring of us, the Marquise 
being English like myself, about such conversions as were 
then taking place very extensively in England ; also on the 
institution of "third orders'* in society, and the spirit 
in which they were received, Ventura entertaining an idea 
that they existed only in Italy, and among young girls, 
and the Monsignore informing him that he was quite 
mistaken, and that several of the religious orders possess 
these valuable offshoots in all countries, both among men 
and women, married and single. Both these reverends 
seemed to attach the greatest importance to the maintenance 
and encouragement of this lay-element in the machinery of 
the Church. 

Another subject discussed was the condition of the 
Church and of religion in Spain and Portugal, also how the 
moral state of those countries had been laid bare by the 
results of the fatal epidemic at that time, devastating the 
latter, and part of the former. It appeared that the young 
The King of King of Portugal, having heard rumours of gross mismanage- 
Portugai. ment and neglect in the hospital service, had one evening, 
when supposed to be safely at the theatre, suddenly quitted 
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his box without any kind of intimation, and had betaken 
himself to the principal hospital. He walked straight in 
and entered the wards without any announcement, and found 
the building filled to overflowing with patients, whose families 
brought and insisted on leaving them there, so that dying 
and dead lay mingled in every ward, the latter being laid 
on the floor that the former might occupy the beds they 
no longer needed ; the infection was so virulent that the 
attendants had abandoned their posts, and of doctors there 
was but one who continued to attend, and the King found 
htm feeling the pulse of a patient with a glove on. Even 
the priests were scared away, and not one was to be seen. 

The King, justly incensed, made his way to the authorities, 
and ordered them to see that proper persons were at once 
engaged, that the corpses were removed and buried, the 
wards cleansed and ventilated, and order restored Before 
leaving he warned them that he should return after a reason- 
able interval to see that his commands had been duly 
executed, and that his intention was to visit the hospital 
from time to time without giving any notice of his visits. 

In Spain, it would seem, matters were much better, and 
many priests were mentioned who had not only continued 
to do their duty in the thick of the danger, but had 
shown themselves conscientiously energetic and courageous in 



emergencies. 



Of religion in France this Motungnore said it was im- Religion in 
possible to judge by what might be noted in the capital. ^'^**- 
In fact, he believed that the further one went from Paris 
the more moral and religious would the people be found, 
•* and yet," he said, " this is not altogether what I would 
say, for there are certain provinces not so distant from the 
capital where religious traditions have been retained in all 
their vigour, and where faith is not only strong but practical. 
He cited Normandy, Brittany and Auvergne as the most 
remarkable for their perseverance in pious usages and 
belief. 
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P«dre Vcn- 
Willi Cnnhi.nl 



Padre Ventura's idea of Catholicism was that it 
attained its most perfect development in the Middle Arf 
and the ideal Church, to which it was becoming necessary to 
revert, was that of those times. He admitted no system but 
that of St Thomas Aquinas, to the effect that Catholic dogmas 
are to be accepted as so many axioms incapable of any 
dispute or modification as in the Su7}ima of St Thomas, i 
he would allow no philosophy but the scholastics of the Mid] 
Ages to be either Catholic or Christian. 

Ventura wrote in 1822, under Pius VII., an elaborate 
work on the influence of the 
sixteenth century, and from 
it was called te Bosmipf 
ItaUeii. He wrote French 
better than he spoke it. for 
he never succeeded in ridding 
himself of his native accej 
His father was a Sici^ 
nobleman, and bis early 3 
were passed in his 
island. His impetuous 
position was the cause 
much trouble to him, 
being thoroughly conscia 
ous, he wrote and sjwke i 
cordi ng to h is con vietiona, 
lADHK vKNTi RA which wcrc strong while they 

lasted, but his mind was ap- 
parently not a very steady one, and he often took his 
adherents by surprise at the suddenness of his changes. 

Ventura's Disroiirn siir frm Min-ts dv Vli-nm- gave serious 
offence, and was put on the Index, but he subsequently made 
the itnwmlf lionnrahh-, which set the matter at rest. 

In dimensions and figure F'adre Ventura bore some reaen 
ance to Cardinal Wiseman, but there tlic compurisou cadedJ 
tliere could be no more remarkable contrast than that beti^ 
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the courtliness and refined delicacy of the one, and the rough 
and ready nianihr d'Stre of the other. In the scope of his 
religious knowledge, and the depth of his theological learning, 
his chastened life and pious zeal, he might almost be considered 
the Cardinals equal, but the moment one mentally compared 
them, one felt how obvious was the want in the Padre of that 
calm, unstudied dignity which distinguished the Cardinal. 

Padre Ventura's European reputation as a preacher was not 
exaggerated, and though he lacked the grace of action and 
dignity of gesture which gave such a charm to Cardinal Wise- 
man's pulpit oratory, he possessed a command of language, and 
a wealth of imagery, the effect of which was nothing short of 
magical. 

His views on politics and religion, for at that time they 
were much mixed in France, seem to have vacillated consider- 
ably, and after being an uncompromising Liberal, he both 
startled and discouraged his friends and partizans by practically 
approving the Coup dEtat, though it occurred at a moment so 
inopportune for him as to arrest his intention of holding at 
Notre-Dame the conferences he had prepared. 

The Emperor had heard much of Ventura's pre-eminence asP^dreVen. 
a preacher, and appointed him to preach the Lenten course of Emperor, 
sermons at the Tuilerics. 

Here, it must be admitted, like St Peter, he stood up and 
was bold ; he made no concessions to ** Imperiality," and his 
disinterested sincerity spread consternation throughout his 
audience. One of the courtiers, thinking to curry favour with 
the Emperor by censuring the preacher s plain-speaking, met 
with a rebuff he hardly expected — it was an instance of 
trap de zele. 

" LaisseZ'le faire ; " replied the Emperor, " qice personne ne 
seii mile; U est hoii parfois d entendre la veriteV' Whether, 
however, the Emperor guessed the lengths to which his tolerance 
might encourage the Padres freedom I know not ; certainly in 
the pulpit he took no pains to modify his expressions, and in his 
concluding sermon fearlessly went through the history of the 

z 
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successive sovereigns of France, as regarded their relatimis 
with religion and the Church, and when he arrived at the 
actual reign he paused, and then, turning towards the Emperor, 
and extending his hand towards him, he said solemnly, ** Et 
toiy Bonaparte f 7i'owt/i6 p(t,s- qtie tu es encore ajuyery 

Padre Ventura had an extraordinary gift — that of pro- 
nouncing the severest strictures without giving offence. 

His mode of arguing was very peculiar, but always seemed 
to me both weak and unfair. Thus, he was wont to begin by 
laying down distinctly and philosophically his own views; 
there he would pause, and with much plausibility invite his 
opponent to speak. During the time the latter was giving his 
own opinions, and supporting them by the most elaborate 
reasons, he would sit calmly still, with his eyes either fixed on 
the ground, or with his head thrown back, gazing abstractedly 
on the ceiling, but without giving any evidence that he was 
even listening ; the antagonist, being in no w^ay interrupted, 
pressed or hurried, of course proceeded quite at his ease, and 
went on till he had exhausted all he could possibly say. 
When he arrived at a pause sufficiently long to justify the 
Padre in concluding there was no more to come, he would 
resume his former wide-awake attitude, and taking up the con- 
versation again, would proceed from the point at which he had 
left off, taking not the faintest notice of anything that had 
been said. 

If the antagonist showed any impatience, or attempted to 
put in a word, he would raise his hand and remark, with the 
greatest politeness, '" Nou, cheraniiy je roiis ai croute en silence 
jnsqiiau bout ; permettez que fachere, vous 7ne direz en.mite 
tout ce qne vous roudrez.'' 

Ventura was regarded as a profound theologian, and so 
familiar was he with patristic lore, that half his conversation 
consisted of quotations from the Fathers, which he knew how- 
to bring in with extreme (/-j»v>/>(>.s- in suj)port of any statement 
he made, and to run ofl' his tongue with surprising volubility. 
This knowledge of the writings of the Fathers enabled him 
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instantly to detect the smallest mis-citation on the part of 
others. 

A natural sense of humour which Ventura possessed was of 
the greatest service to him in his work of proselytism, and as 
he never lost his temper in an argument, under no matter what 
amount of provocation, he could at once give a facetious turn 
to a conversation which threatened to terminate prejudicially 
to the object he always had in view. His conferences attracted 
large congregations, especially from among the fair sex, and 
his admirers would arrive long before the appointed hour, in 
order to make sure of admission, and into the best places. 

Padre Ventura, who had been invited to the Tuileries on 
the occasion of a grand reception while crinolines were being 
worn and the iiiode decolletee was at its height, was 
trying to make his way between two rows of fashionable 
ladies, and as the progress was difficult, one of them, drawing 
back her very ample trained skirt, graciously apologised, — 

** Excusez, mon Pere ; mais ces couturiferes emploient 
tellement de soie dans nos jupes." . . . 

**Ah!" interrupted the priest, bluntly, **cest pour cela 
qu*il en reste si peu pour les corsages ! " 

It was while this amplitude of skirts was in fashion that 
a humorous missionary priest, Phre Reculon was one day 
begging for the poor New Zealand Catholics, and having 
attacked a fashionable moiidaine received for answer that her 
necessary expenses were so heavy she had no funds left for 
charity. "Ah! madame," said the qxieteui\ "voyez done, vous 
avez dans vos volantSy de quoi habiller toute une famille de 
sauvages." 

Padre Ventura died in 1861, aged about seventy. 

A remarkable man, whose acquaintance I made many years AbW Groses, 
ago in Paris, was the admirable and devoted Abbe Crozes, at 
that time Aunidnier of the Petite Roquette, a very responsible 
office, but one in which he took a peculiar satisfaction. Ulti- 
mately he was removed to a much graver and gloomier duty, 
that of Aumdnier to the Grande Roquette. As my readers are 
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probably aware, the former of these two prisons is that in 
which youthful culprits are confined, both before and after con- 
viction, and the age of sixteen is the limit under which they 
are kept there. It was touching to note the paternal interest 
this excellent ecclesiastic took in his charges ; the willingness 
with which he bestowed on them his time, his thoughts, his 
energies ; the consideration he gave to the exigencies of each 
particular case ; the ingenious devices by which he sought to 
touch their hearts and win their affection ; the trouble he would 
take to procure them any distraction or entertainment within 
the limits of prison discipline, and the tenderness with which 
he studied their proclivities and dispositions. 

Ateoondvisit ^ fg^ years later, being once more in Paris, and remember- 
ing the courtesy with which the Abb^ Crozes had received me, 
and shown me in detail the scenes and the objects of his work, 
I went to call on him again. It was then I found he had moved 
his quarters, and was now engaged, since 1862, in the duties 
of chaplain to the criminal prison of Lev Grcaide RoquetU, 

Priaonchap. Though the task here was much less to his taste, he took an 
intense interest in it, and even in that lugubrious but most 
important item of it, accompanying convicts to the scaflfold. 
Many and frightful were the scenes he described to me in 
which it had been his lot to take part, and the difierent effects 
that the sentence of death had, within his experience, produced 
on different temperaments. It could not have been long after 
the execution of Verger, murderer of the Archbishop of Paris,* 
and the warder who, after showing me over the prison, had 

Jimili^oeU fiiiished with the *' condemned cell," described the assassin s 
demeanour and his desperate resistance after the fatal moment 
was announced. He became fearfully violent then, though when 
first sentenced he had affected the most cynical indifference. 

A gloomy place indeed it was, but rather perhaps from its 
terrible associations than its intrinsic dreariness, for it was 

' This was Mgr. Sibour, on whose name the calenilMmr was made at the time, 
that he was probably shot and not sUbbed as reported, for the first person who 
went in found sijc bourres (six wads) on the floor. — R, H. B. 
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neatly, but, of course, plainly furnished. Once consigned to 
its walls, the criminal is never left alone, two warders, who 
relieve each other, being told oflf to remain with him day and 
night, except when the chaplain is with him, till his execution. 
During the interval he is allowed every indulgence that cir- 
cumstances will admit ; he can see or communicate by letter 
with his friends, he may be supplied with any kind of diet that 
he likes to ask for ; he may play at any games, such as cards, 
dominoes, draughts with his gaolers, or he may ask for and 
receive, within proper limits, such books as he chooses ; in 
short, every sort of consideration is shown him, but he is not 
told at what period his execution is to take place until the 
hour has come, and then he is awakened in the morning only 
in time for his last '' toilette,*' as it is called. Silently, during 
the night, the scaffold is erected ; four black spots on the 
stones outside the prison gates mark its site, and all is prepared 
almost noiselessly. 

Abb^ Crozes's experiences, many of which he related to Abw CroMt* 
me in conversation, seemed to me most valuable and most ex^rilno«. 
interesting, and one remark, which entirely coincides with 
what has always been my own idea as to the mode of 
carrying out capital punishment, I was very glad to hear 
from his lips. 

He had been speaking of the bravado, the '' forfantene,'' 
the fatuity of many of the criminals he had attended to the 
guillotine, the talk of the more hardened, he said, always tend- 
ing to show that they thought it a fine thing to be the central 
point of attention of a gaping crowd, unfortunately often col- 
lected from the lowest classes of society ; to know that every 
word and gesture would be the subject of newspaper reports, 
and be read and remarked upon from one end of France to the 
other, and often beyond it ; to become, in fact, though only 
for a short moment, the hero of the day and the talk of all the 
gossips for a week after. All this, said the good Aumdnier, 
has the most deplorably demoralising efiect, not only on the 
criminal himself in his last moments, but on the criminal 
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Orozes's classes generally ; it does away with the deterrent influences 

pu^hmrat. ^^ capital punishment, and is, in fact, an encouragement to men 
of that stamp to pose as heroes, while they fail to see any 
ignominy in the public spectacle they afford. 

**Je voudrais," he continued, '*que des quun homme est 
condamn^ h mort, on pAt remmener au loin dans une ile 
d^serte sans que personne sAt ou il est, et qu'on Texecutdt 
aussi obscur^ment que possible." 

There is, I think, no doubt that an isolated execution 
imparts to the punishment of death a degree of terror which 
should tend to diminish the number of those who now risk 
their lives in consideration of the compensation they imagine 
in the punishment should they incur it. Even if it could 
be done by a machine wound up to a certain set of motions 

On executions so as entirely to do away with any human element whatever 
in the proceeding, and in a place which the patient knew to 
be entirely out of hearing, there would be more deterrent 
severity and also less barbarity than as now conducted. 

If Abb(5 Crozes ever erred in the view he took of criminal 
guilt and its deserts, it was on the side of mercy, and, 
strange to say, he interceded even for the monster Troppman, 
of whose sanity he always doubted, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a commutation of punishment after he was sentenced to 
death. 

Hia death. Abbe Crozcs was about seventy-two the last time I saw 

him; he died in 1888 at the age of eighty-two, persevering in 
his trying duties almost to the last. His was a rather remark- 
able personality, and he looked '* every inch" the character he 
had voluntarily and generously assumed. His face and figure 
were venerable in the extreme, the expression of his features 
was calm and simple, yet not without a certain unconscious 
dignity ; his gait was measured, and his movements betrayed 
a habit of reflection. The worn hue of his threadbare soutune 
was relieved by the little scarlet ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, and his long white hair gave a certain pathos to his 
whole demeanour. He always reminded me of the typical 
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French priest so naively described in those charming stanzas 
of Austin Dobson's : — 

Monsieur le (Jur4y down the street The typioal 

Comes with his kind old face, French Can 

With his cassock worn bare, and his long white hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 

Vou may see him pass by the little Graiide, Places 

And the ancient Ildtel-de-xyilley 
And ho smiles as he goes, at the fleurisU Hose 

And the portipier Thek)phile. 

He goes as a rule through the Marche cool, 

Where the noisy fishwives call. 
And a compliment pays to la helle Tlierhe^ 

As she knits at her gay-decked stall. 

There's a message to drop at the locksmitlfs shop, 

And Tata^ the locksmith's niece, 
Has jubilant hoj)es as the 6*« re gropes 

In his pockets for jkiiv fPepire. 

There's a little dispute with the merchant of fruit. 

Who is said to Ik* heterodox, 
Which will ended be by a "/«« /bi, oiii^'^ 

And a pinch from the Curt^n box. 

But a grander way for the sous-prefet, 

And a bow for the demoiAelJf Anne, 
And a moi'k oflf-hat to the notar}-'s cai, 

And a nod to the Sacristan. 

For ever through life the Cure goes, 

With a smilt* on his kind old face, 
With his thin white hair, and his cassock worn bare. 

And his greeYi umbrella-case. 

But the heroic khh6 Crozes was more, far more, than this. AbW Croie* 
Although marked by the bonhomie and suavity of manner chUScter. 
which characterise the typical cure of a rural district, he was a 
man of profound reflection, penetrating judgment, vast experi- 
ence and knowledge of character, and energetic mind. Indeed, 
had he not been eminently fitted for the work, he could 
never have brought himself to the stern duties of his ungrate- 
ful task or developed the latent power, by which he firmly and 
infallibly, albeit insensibly, constrained the fiercest criminals 
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to fall on their knees beside hira and disburden themselves of 
their atrocities. Philanthropy and benevolence were written 
on his earnest, honest face, which at once won the sympathies 
of all with whom he conversed. Among the convicts with 
whom his life was destined to be spent, many a dark but, to 
him, hopeful hour was passed in that weird " chamber of 
lifl power and horrors " — the condemned cell — where his influence was mar- 
vellous. Out of two hundred condemned criminals whom he 
prepared for death, and fifty-one of whom he accompanied to 
the scaffold — a hundred and forty-nine having been let off 
— there was not one whom he did not ultimately bring to a 
sense of his guilt. The most hardened of these was Avinain, 
who received his first visit with insults and even outrages, and 
continued to scowl and sulk, while with persevering tenderness 
the conscientious old ecclesiastic repeated his attempts. The 
lis special Abbd's judgment was cool, clear and self-confident; he was 
xempUfied. also posscssed of infinite tact, and at last the day for which 
he had so patiently watched, and no doubt so earnestly 
prayed, came. He found that all the while he had been making 
silent but steady progress on this hardened criminal, though 
he long remained too determined in his false pride to let the 
effect of the Abbe's gentle presence be perceived. 

With considerable knowledge of human nature — and who 
could be expected to understand it better than a man who had 
studied it in the condemned cell — the Abbe began to suspend 
his visits ; on the third day the convict could stand it no 
longer, and even humiliated himself so far as to ask for him. 
The good Abbes delight partook of that joy we are told 
illumines heaven over the return of one sinner as he stands 
beside ninety-and-nine self-righteous ; he repaired to him 
without delay, folded the monster in his arms till he fell on 
his neck and recognised the paternal embrace, and then sat 
down within those gloomy walls and talked to him as friend 
to friend. After that the victory was won, and though the 
wretched man's obstinate delay had brought him very near to 
the day of his execution, yet the Abbe savoured the intense 
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delight of seeing his penitent leave the world, albeit on the 
scaffold, with every token of true repentance. 

Ah, yes ! well do I remember the simple and touching His »impie 
detail of the little chamber which was the excellent Abba's * * ' 
home beneath the shadow of the gaol walls. It was a winter's 
evening, and 1 had gone to hear him speak at a charity 
gathering, where he had made one of those admirable 
addresses which charmed all listeners — so picturesque in its 
imagery, so simple and yet penetrating in its matter, so naif 
in its style, every now and then illumined by a telling touch 
of humour, so stirring in its import ; winning, too, to my ear, 
from the slight Provenqal accent which he always retained. 

As the audience slowly cleared out of the hall I approached 
the platform, and laying my hand on the Abba's sleeve, intro- 
duced myself, telling him how greatly interested I was in the 
work to which he was giving his life. 

He met my advances with the most benevolent welcome, 
and asked me if I would walk home with him. I 
readily agreed, and found his conversation as engaging as the 
address I had just heard — full of practical experiences and 
anecdotes, and characterised by the freshness of personal 
observation. The time seemed too short when we reached 
his modest quarters, where the ashes of a wood-fire, carefully 
covered, still smouldered on the hearth, and were soon 
kindled into a flame, on which he threw a couple of logs. 

We seated ourselves beside it, and by the flickering light 
he showed me one after another his little treasures or rather Love-tokeiw 
relics, which he seemed to think *' adorned" his white-washed "^^"^ 
walls ; curiosities they certainly were, and their doubles would 
be sought in vain all over the world. 

Intrinsically worthless, the Abb^ treasured these tokens 
even as a beauty her diamonds, or a maiden her love-gifts, 
and to him they ivere love-gifts, for in every one he recognised 
a memorial of the repentance of a reconciled soul winging its 
way to another world. A bent coin, a tattered paroissien, 
a snufF-box, a tobacco-pouch, a tarnished naetal ring, down 
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to a button from one poor destitute convict who had nothing 
else to offer. But what cared the reverend recipient for gifte 
of value ! Enough for him that the object recalled — and re- 
mained there as the surviving evidence of — the successful 
result of his earnest prayers and ministrations at the threshold 
of death. 

In 1882 the indefatigable veteran, worn out by the 
constant and anxious pre-occupations of his trying duties, 
felt himself no longer able to discharge them to his satis 
faction, and reluctantly resigned them to more vigorous hands, 
but he remained in harness, retiring to the Chaplaincy of the 
Diocesan Infirmary of Marie-Th^r^se, where he calmly expired, 
more than an octogenarian, in 1888. 
Cardinal The fame of Cardinal Lavigerie, through his untiring 

^^^"®' eflForts for the suppression of the slave trade, became so 
widespread long before his death in 1892, that there is little 
left for me to tell of him that is not already known. I used 
often to meet him at the table of a relative of my own in 
Paris, who had been at the same school with him under 
Mgr. Dupanloup. His physique was striking, and as the 
greater part of his life had been spent among Mussulmans, 
he wore his beard — an extensive one, well proportioned to his 
stalwart figure over his ecclesiastical dress and insignia. He 
had a very intelligent countenance, but his manner was just a 
little too self-assertive. He was greatly liked, however, and 
founded many important works in Algiers, which have 
survived him. After many years of missionary work in 
Algiers, he took up, with the energy that characterised all his 
actions, a crusade against the slave trade. His sermons in 
St-Sulpice, Paris, where he appeared surrounded by his 
" FtTes BUxncs,'' habited in their picturesque white burnous, 
and a number of little negro boys he had rescued, created a 
profound impression. I will only further add that when 
Leo XIII. assigned him the sum of 300,000 francs in further- 
ance of this work, he forwarded 50,000 of it to the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 



[Lavigerie was occasionally overpowering with liis tre- 
mendous energy. He waa in Rome shortly ufter the battle 
of Mentana, antl frequentlv came through ihe hospitals to 
if-uurage the woundeil with some lively and inspiriting words 
liich were cheerfully hailed by vigorous men who were 
lovering. But 1 rememlwr his greeting falling some- 
hat graiiiiL;lv mi a S]ijuilaiil ii;ii]H'il lljn wliu.-,..- lust hours 




■was watcliiug. Vei-y young and of a highly nc-ivous teni- 
■ament, he was dying ralhcr from the exiiaustion of pain 
laa from vita! injury; and yet all through his intense 
ffcrings his one preoccupation was eontained in the moan, 
I pobre de mi mamd ! " As the buoyant Frcuehman passed 
I bed with liis usual 'Courage! mon enfant,' he turned to 
i and whispered faintly, " Cc n'cst pan cela i|ui manque ! " 
The fh-cs iilanvn mentioned above are members of a 
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missionary Order Lavigerie founded for Algiers, and which 
still flourishes in some places though in others it has not been 
kept up. At Biskra, for instance, their house, which, like their 
other houses, was a refuge for escaped slaves, is now turned 
into a hospital for Arabs, but it is served by his Sceurs 
Blanches. Lavigerie's practical idea was that the Fathers 
and Sisters of his Order should assimilate themselves as much 
as possible with the dress and ways of the native popula- 
tion, as a means of winning their sympathy, and the name 
P^res Blancs comes to them from the white burnous which 
constitutes their habit.* The Order still continues to enrol 
many earnest men and women, and has Noviciates in 
Rome, Marseilles and Paris. At Biskra, German and 
French Sisters manage to work harmoniously side by side, 
and four Arab boys they have trained together received 
baptism in January of this year. Another practical idea of 
Lavigerie was to train and watch over the young rather than 
aim at making adult converts — win them to the Christian 
idea of marriage, and thus form native Christian colonies or 
villages. 

He was buried at Carthage in a tomb he had had pre- 
pared during his life. — R. H. B.] 

^ This is seen in the dress of the attendant monks, who, with Turcot and 
Zouaves, are following tlie Algerian MeMe an Camp^ p. 399 iufni. — R. H. B. 
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— Clap-Trap — Rev. Fieldflowers Goe — Sir Rowland Hill — Various 
Means of attracting Congregations — Bishop Blomfield's Caustic 
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Casting the mind's eye back to the preachers who have from Paipiu. 
one cause and another attracted attention, memory irresistibly 
lingers with the material forms of the pulpits which have 
held them. There is the grand old Belgian pulpit which the 
rich fancy of the carver has surrounded with every kind of 
thing that has nothing to do with preaching. There is the 
pulpit which takes very much the shape of a tulip on a short 
stem that looks too weak to support it. There is the pulpit 
contrived in the wall, so that when the preacher suddenly 
appears in it through a mysteriously hidden staircase he wears 
for the first moment a grotesque, conjuror-like character. 
There is the pulpit like a rostrum, ingeniously fastened to a 
pillar, which fidgets you all the time of the sermon with the 
uncomfortable apprehension that it is liable to come off. 
There is also the old ** three-decker" which, though it has 
really become the pulpit of the past, yet seems all there when 
we recall the thundering orators of fifty years ago. Such 
three-deckers mostly had ponderous sounding-boards, which 
seemed to threaten the individual within with shutting him up, 
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if not extinguishing him. I remember Cardinal Manning 
observing once that preaching under one of these had the most 
irritating eflFect possible. ** Every sentence seemed to come 
back to one with a note of interrogation at the end of it." 
My first aer. It was from the quaintly-carved black oak pulpit of the 

"'^°* queer old church of St Charles, Tunbridge Wells, that I heard 

my first sermon. The preacher was Archbishop Whately. 

As his eloquence was a good deal beyond my infantine 
capacity, I am glad to have heard his Grace at a later period, 
though I should not say public speaking was hi& forte. His 
Archbishop voicc was not wcll adapted to the requirements of even a 
^^' moderately spacious building; it was scarcely what could be 
called clear-sounding, and his tone was apt to become mono- 
tonous. His manner was not remarkable for energy or spirit, 
and his personal appearance, though he was tall and well-built, 
was somewhat heavy. His discourses, however, were never 
wearisome, because not too **long drawn out." Archbishop 
Whately's strong point, as is well known, was logic, and this 
pre-eminence could scarcely be denied to a man clever enough 
to argue with such subtlety that he could prove Napoleon 
never existed.* 
Preaching fifty The early half of the century was a marked period in the 
years ago. history of the pulpit. Popular preaching was a prominent 
feature, and was pursued as a means of attracting to church 
those who would not have frequented the services for their own 
sake. 

Various members of the clergy vied with each other in the 
race for sacred eloquence, and succeeded in obtaining a reputa- 
tion which ended in placing sermons among fashionable 
entertainments. Ladies among the upper ten manifested very 



' Anatolt* France in " Lt* Liviv dt' Mon Ami,'' IHlKJ, ivft»i-s to k p*'tit here bv.J. R 
ores (nioit liibliothtvaiiv a A:^'*mi, 1840.., t-iititled, '^Coninie tiuoi Napolt'on n'a 




— «e$ 12 marechaiLC t^ont leu 12 Hujnrs dii zoiUaqw ; vt aca A frfre«, leA 4 sauoru." If 
the date a.ssigned to thin work (1817) is correct, it preceded Wliateley'a ** Historic 
Doubts" by tour years. — U. H. B. 
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pronounced preferences for the preachers who pleased them best, 

discussing their merits very much after the fashion in which 

they expressed their admiration or disapproval of particular Pet preachers. 

actors or singers ; only, in the case of the pet parsons, their 

social position admitting them into the same circles, these 

admirations often led to confidential intercourse, and thence to 



marriages. 



Preaching, therefore, became a desirable accomplishment, 
and was elaborately cultivated, this cultivation insensibly 
leading the clergy to give it undue prominence among their 
duties, and in their zeal for pre-eminence in the pulpit to 
adopt ways and fashions of their own, and to do and say 
startling things, so that many were run after for the sake of 
their eccentricities, these eccentricities among the orthodox 
clergy being tolerated as long as they kept within bounds, but 
being often carried to an undue extent by Nonconformists. 

Nonconformist divines, of course, had it nearly all their Nouoonfomi- 
own way, and often kicking over the traces altogether, filled "* ^ *"* 
their pews with ** fancy-Christians," who flocked to their 
tabernacles and meeting-houses, caught by reports of the 
*' extraordinary things " to be heard said in the pulpit. Those 
who went to have their ears thus tickled often became per- 
manent members of the congregation, especially if the preacher 
could contrive to win them by the plausibility of his doctrines, 
or the attractiveness of his manner. 

I was told by a Yorkshire rector of the great success 
achieved by an ingenious and, I believe, thoroughly con- 
scientious preacher in the same diocese, by the singularity of 
his texts. One Sunday morning, after ascending the pulpit, singuUr texts, 
he began thus, '*Dear brethren, I am going to select to-day a 
very short text ; it will not be diflicult to remember, for it is 
but one word, that word a monosyllable, and that monosyllable 
of three letters only. In the fifth chapter of the Second Book of 
Kings, and the first verse, you will find this word — ''But'' — 
("but he was a leper"). 

This style seems to savour somewhat of clap-trap and yet 
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who can say whether, as a means to an end, such " clap-trap " 
is not justifiable. If a rector finds he cannot get his 
parishioners to church unless he entices them thither, what is 
he to do ? The wise man bids us answer a fool according to 
his folly, and if this comparatively harmless expedient will 
draw them to his teaching, he can hardly be blamed for availing 
himself of it. 

In this case it answered so well that not only his own 
parishioners, but many from the vicinity, flocked to his church 
in the hope of witnessing further singularities ; but he was too 
pious a man to abuse the situation and to employ extreme 
measures needlessly. It was, therefore, only when the attend- 
ance had begun visibly to flag that he one day again 
administered to his congregation another of these mild but 
effectual rousers. 

*' Dear brethren," said he from the pulpit, ** 1 give you 
to-day a discourse upon a monosyllabic text; the word to which 
I wish to call your attention will be found in the eighth verse 
of the fourth chapter of the First Epistle of St John, and that 
word is Love, Yes, brethren/^ he said, looking successively in 
the required directions, and with a bland, insinuating smile — 
''Love — Love — Ijove God is love." 

The Rev. Fieldflowers Goe,^ I have been told, frequently 
adopted the singularity style, and with not only the best 
intention but the happiest result. 

Rowland Hill (who was before my time) has often been 
cited as a preacher who fearlessly resorted to the practice of 
interesting his hearers by the unusual nature of his remarks, 
and Mr Spurgeon's popularity was certainly in the first instance 
founded on the clever knack he had of introducing metaphors 
and similes of a nature to seize the attention of his hearers. 

How indeed otherwise than by these pious stratagems is a 
preacher to neutralise the conventional idea of a sermon which 
represents it as an invincible terror to some, and an irresisti- 
ble soporific to others. What can be more repellent to human 

' Tliin revoreiul had a siHtor, **Mis.s Miivriuwei*8Goe/' 
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nature than the threat contained in that unfortunate hymn, 
which describes heaven as a place 

" Where Sabbaths are unending and sermons never cease ? " 

If sermons were shown to admit of being even occasionally 
entertaining, people might become reconciled to the prospect 
here held out. Even the late Bishop Blomfield authorised a 
certain degree of astuteness in winning hearers. To a clergy- 
man of his diocese, who complained to him of the indifference 
of his parishioners to religious teaching, alleging that no sooner 
had he begun to preach than they began to doze, the Bishop 
inquired in a tone of suspicious severity, **Do you preach 
your own sermons, sir ? " 

"Always, my lord, always," was the emphatic reply. 

**Then, my good friend," retorted the diocesan, "suppose 
you try someone else's.*' 

This has, however, long been the fate of even better " oid South, 
sermons than those of this discouraged curate. 

" Old South, a witty churchman reckoned, 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 
When lo ! the King began to nod 
Regardless of the man of God ; 
Who leaning o'er the pulpit, cried 
To Lauderdale at Charles's side — 

* My lord ! this is a shameful thing, 

* You snore so loud you'll wake the King.' " 

When a harmless facetiousness is introduced to rescue a con- 
gregation from apathy and indifference, there is much to be said 
in its excuse ; but there is a wide distinction between this and 
a system of affected singularity adopted from personal vanity. 

The diplomacy of "old South " was paralleled and outdone 
by that of Court preachers of the time generally, one of them, 
preaching before the (jhraiid MoiuivipLe, who so far forgot 
himself as to begin his sermon thus, — 

**Mes fr^res, nous sommes tous mortels" .... had no 
sooner uttered the ungracious statement than he became 
conscious of a start on the part of his royal auditor, so he 
stammered out .... ^'cest-a-dire presqtie tmis.*' 

2a 
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I think it was Louis XV., or perhaps the Grand Dauphin, 
who, reading Quintiis Ciirtius with his tutor, came to the death 
of Philip of Macedon. 

*' ComnientV' exclaimed the royal child, whose ears had been 
soothed with lifelong flattery, '* IjCs rois meurentMs doncf** 

*' Mais, Monseigneur, quelqxiefois, je crois,'' answered the 
terrified preceptor. 

The education and the treatment of monarchs has under- 
gone considerable modification since then, and Court-preachers 
are not now so delicate in their allusions to the human condi- 
tion of those who occupy thrones. 

I have stated in another page the freedom of style adopted 
by Padre Ventura at the Tuileries, and the sensible reply of 
Napoleon III. when his attention was called to it. Abbe 
Mullois (whom I knew well), the Emperor's private chaplain* 
was allowed similar licence. 
The vehement What may be called the vehement or terrorising tone was, I 
think, always more characteristic of Nonconformist than Church 
of England preaching, but I remember having a young child 
with me once at an Evangelical Church in Tunbridge Wells, 
where a certain Mr Franklyn was holding forth. Towards the 
middle of the sermon he became frantic, and banged the pulpit 
with such energy that the child was quite frightened, and, 
nestling close up to me, whispered, ''What is it that makes 
that gentleman so angry ? *' 

Not having attended Nonconformist sermons of late years 
I do not know whether this violent style is still maintained, 
but in the days of my youth it was matter of frequent criticism 
among members of the EMahlishment, I remember hearing a 
story of the little daughter of a Methodist parson, to whom it 
was observed, ** Your father seems to have only one sermon " ; 
and she answered, '* Yes, I believe it's always the same 
sermon, but he roars in diflerent places." 
A preacher in Mcthodist or (I should perhaps say) Nonconformist 
preachers are not necessarily of the highly-cultivated class. 
I once had a footman — I think he was a Wesleyan-Methodist — 
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who always made a point of having his liberty every Sunday 
evening from 6 to 9.30. One Sunday evening, passing the 
door of a chapel while service was going on, I entered from 
curiosity. My curiosity was considerable when I looked up at 
the preacher, who was thumping the pulpit vehemently, to 
see John Stevens holding forth in the most commanding style, 
the owners of the upturned faces which were all riveted on his 
lips, little dreaming that half an hour before he had been 
answering the bell in his livery ! 

There was formerly a Quakers or (as they prefer to style QuAkera* 
it) a Friends* Meeting - House in White Hart Court, which, I ^*"^^ 
think, existed there till 1865. I have been taken to meetings 
there as a child, and the whole proceeding struck me as most 
curious. That the men and women were divided was not 
extraordinary, being a custom by no means peculiar to that 
sect ; but a certain number of those present, men and women, 
sat in one row apart from the congregation, and these, I was 
told, were the "ministers." Indeed so they soon proved, for, 
to my surprise, a woman rose, took off her bonnet, and 
** entered into supplication," on which the whole of the con- 
gregation got on their feet and remained standing as long 
as the '* supplication " lasted, and a weary while it seemed, 
though she had hardly resumed her place when another, 
likewise ** moved by the spirit," repeated the dose, then a 
man, then another woman — in fact the ladies had by far the 
best of it. 

The preaching was done in the same way by the same 
individuals, and both prayers and discourses were delivered 
in a singing, nasal tone, very trying to the endurance of 
those present. The men wore their hats all the time, but 
when preaching or praying took them oflF ; the women also 
doffed theirs. The meeting-house boasted no adornment, no 
incident of any kind ; within the four bare walls were rows of 
benches and nothing else whatever, the monotony of the 
discourses and prayers was in keeping with the monotonous 
sarroandings. I don't know how they understood it was 
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over, when they simultaneously rose to go, as considerable 
pauses had already occurred between the speeches, and I was 
terribly afraid the ultimate one was about to be succeeded 
by. fresh orations. It is not infrequent for a congregation 
(after waiting a considerable time) to disperse without a word 
having passed, the spirit having moved no one. 

The reading aloud of sermons was also a considerable item 
of domestic economy. 

1 remember the days when Blair's and Porteus s sermons 
were in vogue, and considered highly appropriate for such 
reading. They were read at our house on Sunday evenings 
when all the servants came into prayers, yet Bishop Porteus 
could not have been a man of strict moral principles, nor could 
he have been prompted by honesty of purpose, when he could 
go so far as to assert in his funeral sermon, on the death 
of that monster of immorality, George II., that ** earth was 
not good enough for him, and that the only place he could 
consistently do well in was Paradise." 

Among the noted preachers of the earlier part of the 
century was a certain Dr Styles (styled as of Union Street, 
Brighton), who, strange to say, was conscientious enough to 
warn his congregation away from a place which he regarded as 
on the high-road to the devil. Not only did he denounce the 
stage, which had just come into vogue, with other attractions 
of the rising fashionable watering-place, but entreated all 
virtuous persons to avoid all watering-places, and of these, 
more especially Brighton. He warned them against holiday 
jaunts, and the disturbance of domestic regularity and order 
and, as it was the fashion of that time to give out prophetic 
utterances from the pulpit, he told them plainly that the 
advice to seek health, recreation and repose at the sea-side 
was a device of the devil, and should be shunned as such, 
concluding that their well-being, moral and material, would 
be far more successfully promoted in London, where their 
regular occupation would keep them from indulging in 
frivolous and mischievous thoughts. Among and above all 
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ttuDgs, he inveighed against the scandals of sea-bathing — 
a direct incitement to indecorum and its consequences. 

** In the early part of the century," says Kelly, ' * the KemWe m a 
Cheltenham theatre was under the management of * the ^"***^ *'' 
eccentric Watson ' — a fellow of infinite jest and humour — 
an Irishman, with all his native wit to back him. He was of 
a very respectable Quaker family of Clonmel, and in John 
Kemble s younger days both belonged to a strolling company. 
They lived, or rather starred, together ! After long-continued 
vicissitudes they were left penniless in Gloucestershire, and 
were glad to come to a turnip field, where they would 
make a meal of the raw vegetable. While in this dire distress, 
they hit upon a scheme to recruit their finances, and a 
lucky speculation it proved. It was neither more nor less 
than that John Kemble should assume the character of a 
Methodist preacher, and that Watson should simulate his 
clerk. Tewkesbury was their first scene of action ; they 
settled on a quiet meadow skirting the high road, and close to 
the town, and drew together a numerous congregation. 
Kemble played his part to perfection, his sermon was simply 
irresistible, fervent, picturesque, persuasive ; he at once won 
the hearts of his *' dear brethren," and let us hope also 
their souls, for he was met with a bountiful collection. 

Among ecclesiastics of the first quarter of the century MAtunn. 
was Charles Robert Maturin, born in 1782, and died in 1824. 
Of course he was before my time, but I have so often heard 
his eccentricities spoken of by my father, who, in common with 
other judges of literature of that time, found something 
to admire in his voluminous productions, that I seem to 
have some acquaintance with his very original character. 
His grandfather, whose forbears went over to Ireland after the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked, succeeded Swift in the Deanery 
of St Patrick's, and his father held a lucrative Government 
appointment in Dublin, but he needed a handsome income, 
having a very numerous family. 

Charles Robert was of a decidedly imaginative and His imagina- 

tivenen 
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romantic turn of mind, and, among other fanciful productions, 
gave out a sensational account of his birth and early life, 
in which there was not one word of truth ; the detail was 
minute, but this elaborate misrepresentation does not appear 
to have served much purpose ; his family, however, do not 
seem to have contradicted the story which made him out to 
be a love-child and a foundling. So far from this they 
petted and spoiled him, and thus rendered him a bad service, 
for a luxurious youth was no preparation for the poverty 
and privation of his later life. Among other eflFects of his 
imaginative mind, his greatest pleasure was in dressing-up 
and *' making-believe " that he was something different from 
his real self. When his parents were away from home, he 
would rummage every corner to find draperies and wearing 
apparel that could be converted into costumes ; and, arranging 
the rooms so as to form a theatre, he made his brothers 
and sisters assume the characters it pleased him to invent, and 
carry out with, him, either original scenes and dialogues, or 
any play he happened to pick up. At Trinity College, 
Dublin, his chief successes were in composition, elocution, 
declamation, and also in his knowledge of the classic authors ; 
yet with all this he was of a melancholy disposition, and much 
inclined to indolence. He does not appear at any time to 
MarrieM Rt havc excrciscd any forecast, and ran headlong into matrimony 
twenty. ^^ ^j^^ ^g^ ^f twcuty. Howcvcr, when he had done a foolish 
thing, he never aggravated the results by useless lamentations, 
and, with regard to his marriage, had no reason to repent 
it. His wife (grand-daughter of the Dr Kingsbury to whom 
Swift repeated his last intelligible impromptu verses), was 
as beautiful as her sisters, Lady Ormsby and Mrs Elgy, and 
also sang exquisitely, having been a pupil of Catalanis. 
Maturin made her an admirable husband. 
Takenordew. His ucxt folly was taking holy orders, and into this he 
must have been tempted by the fascination of the pulpit and 
the pleasure he took in oratorical display ; he did not foresee 
that along with the duties of a clergyman, it would be very 
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difficult to carry on his literary labours, and that (especially in 
those days), a novel-writing parson could not but be unpopular 
in his parish, and suspicious to the world in general. How- 
ever, he obtained the small living of St Peter's, Dublin, but 
the paucity of the stipend justified his persisting in indulging 
his passion for writing. 

As his father was living in Dublin, he had the advantage 
of taking up his abode with him, till owing to a mis- 




apprehension, afterwards cleared up, his father lost his place 
and with it his stipend, and then, in order to increase their 
common means, Maturin bethought him of receiving young 
men to read with him for the University. 

Throughout all his occupations, whether clerical or tutorial, 
Maturin continued to write, and the list of bis works is 
Borprisingly voluminous ; they brought him social and literary 
fame, as well as money, but his reputation as an author, and 
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probably also that he obtained for his eccentricities, stood 
sadly in the way of clerical preferment. He wrote indeed for 
a long time on this account under pseudonyms, and it was only 
when Bertra/m, having appeared anonymously, its author- 
ship was impudently claimed by another man, that, smarting 
under the robbery, and not content with simply exclaiming, 
**Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores," he declared him- 
self, and from that time forward his name appeared on his 
title-pages. His coming to London procured him an introduc- 
tion to Scott and Byron, and Alaric Watts, who took him by 
the hand, and assisted him liberally, and were of material use 
to him ; such must indeed have been valuable to an unknown 
and untried writer. Unfortunately his vanity was over-fed 
thereby, and this did not tend to improve his style which, 
in these days, would have been considered very high-flown. 
Byron's gener- Also he got into quarrcls with his publisher, Murray, who on 
°" ^* the whole does nbt seem to have ill-treated him, as whatever 

may have been the merits of the works he produced for that 
publisher, his style was not popular; this was another dis- 
appointment, and so discouraged was he by an unfavourable 
review of Manuel, that Byron, considering him unfairly 
treated, and sympathising in his discouragement, sent him 
£500, together with a message which must have been balm 
to his soul, to the efiect that **he was better qualified to 
criticise the reviewers than they him." 

At one time, when his finances were at the lowest, he was 
one day visited by the patron of a living, who had been moved 
to do something for him ; but this benevolent project was 
knocked on the head by Maturin's own fault. He had the 
bad taste to keep his visitor waiting unduly, and when he 
at last appeared — having reluctantly torn himself away from 
a chapter he was writing — he appeared wearing a fanciful 
dressing-gown, and with quills sticking out of his hair in all 
directions, like a porcupine. His intending benefactor at once 
made up his mind that the poor fellow had gone crazy, and 
bestowed the livinjor on some more ordinary mortal. This 
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gentlemaD had already some suspicioos as to his orthodoxy, 
for although he prefaces one of his books — I think The 
Alhigenses — by deprecating the censure of the pious reader 
by repudiating any connection between his own religious 
opinions and those he puts into the mouths of his personages, 
not only many passages in his pages, but the moral tendency 
of his books were brought forward to show the unsoundness of 
the views he held, and it came to be whispered about that on 
account of them he had been temporarily suspended. Among 
his published works we find but one volume of sermons — his 
latest production. As it is in his clerical character that Maturin 
appears in this chapter, I will not yield to the temptation of 
citing such anecdotes as I have heard of his secular life, though 
they are exceedingly curious. 

The poverty of Maturin's circumstances probably left him Aduinbie ex- 
little repose from household cares, and no doubt his mind was Sndisturbed. 
often hampered with pre-occupations de lodice paranda, I 
have often heard my father allude with amused approval to 
the excellent practice he invented and was compelled often to 
adopt, of sticking on his forehead a red wafer as a signal to 
his wife, children and domestics not to disturb his thoughts 
by addressing him when in the fire of composition. 

He seems to have had an inexhaustible imagination, and 
the complicated nature of his plots is as bewildering as sur- 
prising. In Women or Pour et Contre, he strove hard for a 
popularity he had hoped for, but did not attain, in his previous 
works ; to a certain extent he succeeded, and was lauded by 
contemporary critics for having adopted a better regulated 
style, and for his retrenchment of the too copious ornamenta- 
tion to which it had unfortunately been his wont to yield. 
He was a conscientious writer, and all his novels are ** novels 
with a purpose." It may be from this cause that the reader 
finds them tediously diff'use, and they cannot be said to have 
very long survived their author, nor were the controversial 
conversations and discussions between persons of different 
creeds calculated to contribute to their longevity. 
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Rowland Hill Another preacher who owed much of his fame in the pulpit 
to his eccentricities two or three decades eaalier, was Rowland 
Hill. But his eccentricities must not be allowed to outweigh 
his merit as a sincere labourer in the cause he conscientiously 
adopted. I have a dim recollection of being taken to hear 
him. Still, as my attention had been excited, I oan recall his 
venerable head and somewhat trembling voice, and I remember 
that the building — the locality of which I altogether forget — 
was very crowded. 

Prewshing his Prcachiug was Rowlaud Hill's hobby ; from early youth 
his ambition had been to hold forth from a pulpit, to pro- 
claim the Gospel, in which he was a firm believer, to all those 
he could win within the sound of his voice. He was a man of 
good family, a younger son of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., and 
was born at Hawkstone Hall, Salop. He received the educa- 
tion of a youth of position at Shrewsbury and Eton, and subse- 
quently was entered as Fellow Commoner at St John's, Cam- 
bridge. One of his brothers, Richard Hill, who seems to have 
had great influence with him, was seriously inclined, and the 
impression which his religious views produced on the boy led 
to his adopting habits of study and seclusion during his 
university career, which brought on him the ridicule of less 
steady undergraduates. He bore this petty persecution man- 
fully, and made no abatement in his efi'orts to benefit others 
after his own notions. He unflinchingly carried out Gospel 
principles openly but not ostentatiously, performing the cor- 
poral and spiritual " works of mercy " whenever he found an 
opportunity : when, however, he went so far as to attempt 
field-preaching, his good intentions were misunderstood, and 
exposed him to ridicule and even insult. This did not prevent 
him from reading diligently, and when he took his B.A. in 
1769 he went out in honours. A preacher, however, he was 
determined to be, and was not discouraged though refused 
ordination successively by six bishops, all objecting to the 
irregularity and heterodoxy of his principles of belief: from 
these, however, he refused to swerve, and finally in June 1 793 
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he succeederl in obtaining ordination from Dr Wills, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who appointed him to the curacy of Kingston 
in Somerset. Here young Rowland Hill showed himself 
indefatigable in the exercise of his parochial duties, and in his 
eDUDciation of doctrine adopted an extreme evangelical tone. 
On applying to the Bishop of Carlisle for priest's orders, that pmuUm »i 
prelate, at the instigation of the Archbishop of York, demurred 
at his request, alleging his deviations from Church ritual. 




Preaching, however, was in his estimation the means by which 
congregations were to be led, and he was content to preach 
wherever he eouhl assemble au audience: the character of the 
pulpit he employed was immaterial to him, for he conformed 
to no views but his own : he might be heard therefore one day 
in a church, the next in a tabernacle, the third in a chapel, the 
fourth under the dome of heaven; met, sometimes with delighted 
Approbation, and again with expressions of displeasure and 
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hisses. At Wotton (Gloucestershire) he became a favourite, 
and a place of worship was built for him, where he made a 
point of preaching during a certain number of weeks every 
year. Another chapel was built for him on the Surrey side of 
London, under the pulpit of which he was buried, and there he 
officiated for the greater part of the year from 1783 to his 
death, his preaching being assiduously followed by an admiring 
congregation, who were won by his familiar mode of address, 
his picturesque language, his eloquent style, and his frequent 
idiosyncrasies. Rowland Hill's appearance became more vener- 
able and his manner more attractive as he grew older, and his 
eccentricities, of which he never divested himself, were over- 
looked on behalf of his generous disposition and his faithful 
discharge of all his clerical duties. He established more than 
a dozen Sunday schools, accommodating over three thousand 
children ; he wrote popular discourses and tracts, and he 
readily met any application to join charitable associations. 
Rowland Hill was a warm and active supporter of vaccination, 
and himself vaccinated thousands of children and grown 
persons. 

Preaching one day on the trust men are apt to place in 
the friendship of the world, he said that though that chapel 
would hardly suffice to hold all his acquaintances, the pulpit 
alone would be too large to accommodate his friends. 

Sir Wm. Knighton describes "poor old Rowland Hill's 
last sermon." ** It was," he says, " very affecting when he 
came to the painful word ' Farewell.* . . . The sobs in the 
church were very general. 

" * I do think,' he said, * that a young idle clergyman is to 
be numbered among the most wicked upon earth ; and I 
should have been ashamed to have lived so long (eighty-eight 
years) if I had not worked hard and done my utmost and 
used all my strength in God's service. I am now in the 
valley ; but in all my travels I could never see the top of the 
mountains till I got int£> the valley.' " 

Another preacher of reputation was the eccentric author 
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of Salathiely his popularity being chiefly among Noncon- "SofaMirf." 
formists. 

Dr Croly was one of the popular preachers of a day when 
sermons were regarded as the greatest attraction of religious 
services ; he had his own views, and was decidedly of the 
** low church " party, if he can be admitted to have been of the 
" church party " at all. He succeeded Melville in the Golden 
lectureship, a lucrative appointment, and he certainly had a 
gift for public speaking, being often eloquent and generally 
energetic. His pulpit oratory was unequal, and when I went 
to hear him preach on a stirring subject — "The Last 
Trumpet " — of which I expected he would make a good deal, 
I confess I was disappointed. He had a habit of occasionally 
diversifying his oratory by breaking into actual verse, not 
merely clothing in poetical language the ideas he wished to 
render impressive. Towards the close of his ministry he would 
occasionally read his sermons, but this certainly was not to 
their advantage. 

Dr Croly was very popular with his congregations, who 
not only set up a fine marble bust of him in St Stephen's, 
Walbrook, but have given him a mural tablet expressive of 
their aflfectionate remembrance. 

Dr Croly 8 tall, spare figure and rather attenuated face 
formed an amusing contrast to the jolly, rubicund, spherical 
head and well-fleshed figure of his curate, reminding one, as 
far as their material appearance went, of Don Quixote and 
Sancho. 

His appreciation of the fine character of the Duke of 
Wellington is eloquently expressed in his ** Discourse" upon 
the death of that great man. 

The reverend doctor s name was associated for over twenty 
years with St Stephens, Walbrook, so that his previous "cure" 
(if it may be so called) is well-nigh forgotten ; yet he was for 
some time, afternoon preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 
and while there his fame as a pulpit-orator brought many 
hearers to the chapel ; indeed, it came to be maliciously hinted 
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that he fell into the habit of preaching for the edification of 
these stray hearers more than for the young people on whose 
behalf his services had been required, and at length the 
managers of that institution expressed to him their wish that 
he would modify his style and adapt it to the simpler under- 
standings of the inmates. 

Dr Croly, who perhaps considered this remonstrance un- 
merited, at once tendered his resignation, but published the 
sermons he had delivered from the pulpit of the Foundling 
Hospital, by way of vindicating his clerical reputation. In his 
preface to this volume he urges that " although fully admitting 
the importance of religious knowledge to children and servants, 
he had never intended to limit his discourses to them." 

" They had," he says, **a chaplain, a learned and estimable 
man ; but the immediate vicinity of that institution contains 
perhaps the most intelligent population in England — indeed 
I doubt whether any circle of a mile in Europe contains a 
larger mass of practised and vigorous intellect than the mile 
round the Foundling Hospital — it contains the elite of the 
British Bar besides many other leading men among the learned 
professions." 

Dr Croly made many friends in private life, and won their 
warm attachment and admiration ; his conversation, always 
bright and clear, was sometimes brilliant, his judgment was 
sound, and he was often consulted with advantage on secular 
as well as religious matters. 

His ideas on the places respectively assigned to the sexes 
were extremely well thought out, and in describing woman 
as the counterpart and not the rival of man, he has left 
opinions which should be valuable for some of us to study at 
the present time, when the position of the former seems in 
danger of becoming an utterly false one. 

There is a masterly command of language in Dr Croly 's 
prose works, and much beauty, originality, grace and spirit in 
his poetry. I did not hear him preach often, but there was 
always in his sermons a striking evidence of earnestness of 
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purpose, while the language he employed was that of a 
scholar and often of a poet, and his remarks were often 
remarkably forcible and epigrammatic. 

I quote as a sample his remarks on metaphysics, — 

. . . **To this subject I shall scarcely more than allude. 
It is the science of grave trifling, a species of intellectual 
gambling, in which the most successful gain nothing and all 
lose time. Cultivated during the last two centuries by a 
crowd of sounding continental names, it showed only to what 
feeble tenuities Truth might be spun and to what palpable 
irrationalities Reasoning might descend. 

........ 

** But the science is frivolous in its nature ; it is to know- 
ledge what making a voyage in the air is to making a road 
through the wilderness ; whatever progress is made by the 
metaphysician leaves no track behind, supplies no direction 
for the voyage that follows, and finishes in the mere exhaus- 
tion of the vehicle. Taking for its subject the organisation of 
the mind, of which man knows nothing nor ever can know 
anything, its product can be only conjecture without proba- 
bility, and theories of which the hindmost regularly treads 
down the one that went before." 

Dr Croly, who retained to the end of his long life the fresh- 
ness and vigour of his intellect, enjoyed considerable versatility 
of mind, and had more than one string to his bow ; besides 
his works published in book form, he wrote as a journalist 
and also contributed to periodical literature ; Salathiel 
would seem to have won its author a reputation more than 
ephemeral. It has found favour with readers of various 
creeds, and the demand for it still continuing, I have recently 
heard it is very likely to be reprinted. His book on the 
Apocalypse was much read at one time, but its circulation 
would naturally be limited. 

Among his multifarious literary occupations he was em- 
ployed as a dramatic critic on one of the daily papers till his 
death at an advanced age in 1863. 
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Ad individual who made a certain stir iu the ecclesiu 
world in the "forties" and early "fifties" — whether 
preacher or writer of sacred poetry — was the Rev. 
Montgomery. M.A. That he was not without ability ma]^ 
fully eoiieeded. hut, unhappily, such ability as he had 
marred by the abnormal conceitedness and vanity of 
disposition. It is true he was of obsuure birth and 
limited early education, and when he made a lucky hit ' 
his first literary production, he was generously encouriu 
by celeltrities who thought they saw in it promise of 

suci:ea8 — the praise of i 






Wilson, 8ha 
Turner, Southey, CraU 
Sir Archibald Alison, 
itiliLTs, proved too much ^^ 
ills weak mind, and he al 
niiii- numbered himself « 
[tuL'ts, altogether failingJ 
ji rccive that what liten 
'Mpdcity he possessed 
\^i'll-nigli exhausted by 1 
(rw early efforts. 

Montgomery's (Jninipt 

vuce of the DcMy (p)' 

liKv. >u.M:wr M..srN.,MM:v Hshed in 1828), howovl 

\<;.<^t) tiiiia brought before 

reading public, seems to havo proved very successful, as with tW 

proceeds, supplemented by the generosity of several friends, he 

entered himself at Lincoln College, Oxford, decided on following 

the clerical profession. He left the university in 1 833, whi 

took a fourth-class degree. His subsequent productions ' 

severally entitled. A Vmon of Heaven, A Vmo)\ ofTIetl, j 

Liithfr, and a -tatirical poem — T)if. Puffind. To these 1 

be added S'ttaii, to whiiih he owed the sohrirpu-.t of ' 

1- Montgomery." He wns at some pains to conceal his i 

cedents, about which very little was ever known, but thj 
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ibI name wae Gomery, and received from himself the prefix of 
'Mont," possibly for euphony, but more probably from a 
desire to avert the discovery of his parentage. As a preacher, 
Montgomery obtained popularity, especially among the fair Femi 
sex, who seem to have been caught by his clap-trap style, hia"""" 
affectation of singularity, whether in dress or manner, and 
Jbe poetical iniasery he introduced into his sermons. So 

tshing wtTO tliL'fi*' ['Itnis ;ulniivei\s in their appre'ciation of 




their idol that they approved of all he did, noted all he said, 
listening with rapt eagerness to his words, following him to 
any church in which he preached, and dodging his steps 
whenever he left London — even, it is said, ferreting out his 
nrber and p-aying any price for h lock of his hair. I was ituiin, 
byself witness to an occasion when having, perhnjM inadvert- 
^tly. dropped the delicately-scented cambric handkerchief it 
his custom to wave about, by way of emphasising his 
2 b 
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action in the pulpit, I saw it so eagerly snatched at by three 
ladies occupying seats close to the spot where it fell that, like 
the Irishman's sword, it was torn into ** three halves," each 
possessor retaining one, to the envy, hatred, malice and un- 
charitableness of those who had no participation in the coveted 
relic. He might have stocked a shop with the slippers that 
were embroidered for him. 

If he wanted to raise subscriptions for any parochial purpose, 
his appeals were readily responded to, and so great was his 
prestige among his congregation that his theological as well 
as his poetical productions were enthusiastically received and 
read. The one and the other — especially the other — were, 
however, too much in the flowery style to meet with general 
favour, and, judged by the reading world at large, they became 
subject to considerable criticism and no small ridicule. Not 
satisfied with producing what can only be called flummery, 
his vanity betrayed him into an unblushing system of puffing 
which, so far from recommending them, served only to irritate 
those whose admiration he thought to win. The contempt he 
thus brought on himself culminated in the strictures passed 
Macauiay's upou him by Lord Macaulay in one of his critical essays, 
originally published in the Edinburgh Review (1830). His 
reputation as a writer was irrecoverably determined by this 
withering notice. After disclaiming any kind of animosity 
against the reverend author, the reviewer proceeded to ignore 
him as a member of societv, and to condemn him as a would- 
be poet. "We know nothing of him,'* he says, ** except what 
we have gathered from his books and the portrait prefixed to 
one of them, in which he appears to be doing his very best 
to look like a man of genius and sensibility, though with less 
success than the vigour of his exertions deserves. We select 
him because his works have received more enthusiastic praise, 
while deserving more unmixed contempt than any which, as 
far as our knowledge extends, have appeared within the last 
three or four years. His writing may be said to bear the same 
relation to poetry that a Turkey carpet bears to a picture : 
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there are colours in a Turkey carpet out of which a picture 
could be made ; there are words in Mr Montgomery's writings 
which, disposed in certain orders and combinations, have made, 
and will again make, good poetry ; but as they there stand, 
they seem to be brought together on such a principle, and 
in such a manner as to supply no image of anything * in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth/*'* One of his works, however, had reached 
twenty-eight editions in 1858. 

The aflFectation and self-consciousness which characterised 
Montgomery's life and actions did not prevent him from 
obtaining preferment in the Church, as on his ordination in 
1835, after holding a curacy at Whittington, he was appointed 
to an Episcopal congregation in Glasgow, and ultimately in 
1843 became minister of Percy Chapel, St Pancras, where he 
obtained his greatest popularity as a preacher. He died 
rather suddenly, after only a few days' illness, at Brighton, 
when only forty-eight. 

Another preacher of the sort, popular especially with ladies, 
was Joseph Sortain. Originally in the Church of England, he Sortain. 
resolved about 1833 to throw in his lot with dissenters, as he 
expresses himself in his diary still admiring and using parts of 
the liturgy. He was long *' pastor" of North Street Chapel, 
Brighton, where crowds were drawn to sit under him. Un- 
fortunately his voice became so weak for some years before his 
death that he could scarcely be heard at any distance from the 
pulpit, and his oratorical gifts, which were of no mean order, 
were almost nullified. Aflfected he was, but to a much less 
degree than Montgomery, and the consumptive tendency of 
his constitution contributed to make him — as he was generally 
described — " very interesting " in appearance. He commanded, 
too, a gentle and winning manner, which made him liked by 
the young people attending his bible classes. The ladies of his 
congregation of all classes, and there were many of the aristo- 
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cracy among them, were enthusiastic in their devotion to 
him, and when his intended marriage was announced, ridicul- 
ous stories were circulated that they intended to surround 
him in a body and prevent it. 

But his admirers were not entirely confined to the fair sex. 
Thackeray went so far as to term him one of the most accom- 
plished orators he ever knew. Sir James Stephen thought his 
powers as a public speaker and expositor very remarkable. 
Another literary judge reckoned him equal to Robert Hall, and 
wrote to tell him so. 

His style was easy, though perhaps redundant, and elegant 
if too ornate, but he had recourse to no vulgar arts, and his 
choice of language was chaste and simple. 



CHAPTER XI 
SOME CELEBRATED PREACHERS — Continued 

Dominican Preaching — General Characteristics — PP. Monsabr^ Souillard, 
Sandreau — Moral Force Triumphing over a Humdrum Appearance — 
laves in the Memory — Lacordaire — The Intense Interest He created — 
Immense Prestige — " Prenez Garde, Mon P^re, Vous n'en Sortirez Pas ! '* 
— A Trappist in Amiens Cathedral — Impasing Scene — Jesuit Preachers 
— Farm Street — Familiar Application of Patriarchial Story — P^re de 
Ravignan — His Winning Manner — In Some Respects like Cardinal 
Manning — Differences — De Ravignan's Power of Descriptive Action — 
Pere Mil^riot — Aum6nier de Regiirfent — The CEu vre des Soldats — Assisted 
by the Comte de Segur — Identifies Himself with the Soldier — Argot in 
the Pulpit — With the Working Man — Familiar Illustrations — Harmless 
Swearing — With the Gamin — P^re R^ulon — His Playfulness — In 
London — Martyred in China — Secular Preachers — Abb^ Desgenettes — 
Abbe Deguerry — His Euphemisms — Platform v. Pulpit — Cardinal 
Wiseman as a Preacher — Dupanloup as a Preacher — Too Ciceronian — 
Rev. Archer Gurney — Rev. W. I. E. Bennett— Rev. Edward Monro — 
Ekx^entric but Sincere — Visionary but Indefatigable in His Philanthropy 
— Ideal Cottages — Ideal Colleges — His Lectures — His Stories — Extra- 
ordinary Fluency — Gavazzi — Style of Lecturing — On "the French 
Plom " — On St Peter's Footsteps in Rome — His Discomfiture at Oxford 
— Undergraduate Squib — Father Mathew — His Influence, Zeal, Dis- 
interestedness — Respectful Bailifis — Bishop Crowther — Adventures as a 
Slave — Subsequent Career — An Elamest Worker — Impressions of His 
Preaching — The Bishop of Honolulu — Miss Howeena-Moweena — Mock 
Trial on Board Ship — Dr Cunmiing — Pun on His Name — His Three 
Fads — Dignified Manner — Inconsistencies — Spurgeon — His Manner — 
His Life at Mentone — Italian Pulpit Oratory — Cardinal Monaco la 
Valetta — Other Remarkable Preachers — Padre Degovanni — P. Gallerani 
^-Saint Agnes — Hellfire — An American's Appreciation of the Doctrine 
— Street Preachers — Analogy of the Resurrection — Mission Arguments 
— Montaigne on Roman Preaching — Use of Imagery by Ordinary 
Romans — Shopmen — Itinerant Venders — Matilde Serao. 

As far as my experience goes, model preaching is to be found The PrUm 
better than elsewhere among the professed ** Friars Preachers" 
— the Dominican Order. Though their sermons are not short, 
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P^reSan- 
dreau. 



His power. 



yet for some reason — ^possibly by reason of the liveliness of 
their delivery added to traditional art — they are never dry. 

What boldness, what dignity, what authority, what force ! 
From the marvellous Lacordaire downwards, I can remember 
no Dominican who did not transfix his audience by the mere 
tone of his voice and the confidence of his attitude. To men- 
tion only among many others PP. Monsabr^, Souillard, and 
Sandreau, whom probably many of even my Protestant readers 
must have fortuitously heard preaching their missions, when 
travelling on the Continent, and such will bear out my testi- 
mony to the grasp with which they could seize and hold their 
hearers, compelling them by a mysterious moral force to wait 
upon their words. 

I remember a mission preached at St-Roch one Lent, not 
long after the Crimean War, by the Dominican P. Sandreau. 
The subject of the whole series was human passions, and with 
a calm and imposing confidence in his ability to deal with it, 
he anatomised and laid bare every detail of each passion as he 
separately treated it, throwing the light of his intelligence 
into the hidden recesses of the human heart, and irresistibly 
laying them open to his auditory. Personally the man was 
not striking ; be was neither handsome nor, till he began 
to speak, did he manifest any trace of that winning power 
with which some men mysteriously fascinate others, as it were, 
by their presence ; no, and, as far as regards myself, he did 
not fascinate me till he had spoken some little time, though 
he chained my attention from the first ; insensibly I found 
myself drawn away, as it were, into his moral personality, 
carried into it, and held there, to the exclusion of everything 
else, unaware that there existed any world outside him, and 
waiting with absorbing eagerness for each successive sentence 
— I think I am more particularly alluding to the discourse in 
which he treated of the passion of ambition. 

There stood the man — commanding, from his position, 
the large assemblage below — his head tonsured, his habit the 
severe black and white of the Dominican order; his bony 
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hands and wrists apparent through the wide sleeves, which not 
ungracefully — notwithstanding the simplicity of the material 
— draped his spare figure. His countenance bore the impress 
of rigid asceticism, and his whole aspect was that of one apart 
from this state of being — undeniably superior in all moral 
considerations to the world he was addressing. Beside him 
was planted a tall crucifix, the pulpit was draped with black, 
the scene was solemn, and a silence surrounded him. 

The plan he had traced out in this series of discourses was, 
to furnish a detailed description of each passion which exer- 
cises its influence on human nature ; then, after following their 
respective effects, to show how far they are to be resisted 
and how far to be admitted, and how they could be turned to 
good account. His eloquence was entrancing, but so is that of 
every Dominican preacher ; it is their speciality, and those only 
are sent on preaching missions who have attained the greatest 
perfection of which preaching is capable. 

As Pfere Sandreau proceeded in his discourse, which was, 
of course, spoken and not read, he aptly introduced his view 
of military ambition ; he knew there is always in a French 
audience a martial spark somewhere which only waits to be 
kindled, and men s minds were at that moment yet full of the 
heroic deeds of recent date on which public feeling had so long 
been concentrated. He supposed a scene in the battlefield, 
and brought into it a deed of brave self-sacrifice which, though 
only imagined, he insensibly converted into a narrative, and of 
the narrative he made a picture : he drew ft with the hand of 
a limner, he painted it with a richness and depth of colouring 
that made every detail stand out in bold relief, so that hearers 
unconsciously became spectators ; they looked towards the dim 
comer of the vast edifice to which he pointed, and on which he 
kept his eyes fixed as if all he described was then actually 
passing before them, and as they listened to his words they 
thought they were assisting at the living, breathing, palpable 
occurrence he evoked from the rich stores of his imagination 
with such dramatic power. 
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It is thirty years ago, but the scene recurs to me whenever 
I enter St-Roch, and the tones of Pfere Sandreau's voice are 
yet vivid in my memory, 
p^re Ltcor- I have morc than once heard P^re Lacordaire, the grandest 

preacher, it is supposed, that the Dominican order ever pro- 
duced. One occasion I specially recall. It was at Notre- 
Danie in Paris. Need I say the vast church was crowded. 
Every available corner, even out of sight and out of hearing 
of the pulpit, was filled, and the audience was so closely 
packed it seemed as if one might have walked about on 
their heads as on a pavement. It must have been nearly 
the last (if not the very last) time the great preacher held 
forth in Paris. It was impossible there should not be some 
sounds even in a sacred building when the people were so 
massed, and there was an audible rustle of feet, of garments, 
of chairs, of voices ; coughers, of course, too were there, and, 
in short, the human presence was distinctly perceptible. 

But — what is this sudden lull ? In a moment a death- 
like stillness ! No more sound, no more movement. The 
spacious edifice, teeming with life, had, as if by some super- 
natural agency, become as soundless as the grave .... 
then the staflF of the Suisse was heard on the paving-stones ; 
short, sharp, at measured intervals it approached ; those who 
could see knew what it announced. The Rev. Pere Lacor- 
daire had left the sacristy ; he was on his way to the pulpit, 
and with breathless eagerness every head was stretched for- 
ward, every eye \^as fixed on the spot he w^as about to occupy : 
had they but dared there was not one in that vast assembly 
who would not have loudly acclaimed the distinguished 
and admired Dominican with enthusiastic applause. As it was, 
the congregation contrived to contain themselves, and, albeit 
impatiently, they waited till he had reached his place, till he 
had uttered his prayer, till he had faced them with his 
handsome, intelligent, benevolent countenance, apparently 
unconscious of the countless concourse that hung upon his 
lips. At length came the expected words, ** Mes frireSy' and 
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every ear witLm beariug distance prepared to drink in the 
words he was about to utter, and for which they bad so long 
been eagerly waiting. His discourse was directed against 
iaiidelity ; he spoke with conviction, with command. His 
prestige was immense ; even those who did not sympathize 
were carried away ; his tone was persuasiveness itself, his 
whole presence breathed an irresistible fascination ; there must 
have been some magnetic influence which, pervading the 
majority, unconsciously laid 
its bold upon the rest— 
the minority who came ex- 
pressly to criticise and to 
cavil. 

Strange indeed is the iiia«i 
power this Dominican — 
lifter all only a man — exer- 
cised on his fellow - men. 
He raight have said any- 
thing he pleased, all would 
have listened respectfully; 
lie might, I truly believe, 
have employed any argu- 
ment, however illogical, all 
would have seemed con- 
clusive so long as he spoke. 
. . , . " Et vous, mes- 
sieurs les esprits forts," he 
i oxclaims, " vous qui vous servez de votre intelligence pour nier 
I votre Cr^ateur ! mais, malheureux ! . . . . Vous oubliez done 
que cettc intelligence, c'est Lni qui vous I'a donn^ ! .... 
I Preuve qu' 11 u'eu a pas peur." 

What could be feebler? What more obvious than such an 
utter iwtifio priiM-ipii, and yet I beai-d a murmur of conviction 
J run through the asuenibly, so skilfully had they lieen worked 
[ up to follow the lead of the preacher. 

Lacordaire had depth and subtleties in bis preaching which 
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were calculated to make, and did make, a singularly profound 
impression. I remember an occasion on which, assuming the 
allures of an advocatus diaboli, he supposed himself to be 
speaking in the character of an infidel capable of bringing 
forward the strongest arguments to overthrow the doctrines 
of Christianity. Of course he knew very well what he was 
about, but so powerful was his reasoning against belief that 
the simpler portion of his audience began to tremble for the 
holy cause, and one old fellow was himself so shaken by these 
simulated attacks on the faith that he started from his seat, 
and, to the wonderment of all present, exclaimed, — 

"Mais, prenez done garde, mon Pfere, vous nen sortirez 
jamais." 

The great master of theological eloquence, however, soon 
turned upon himself and triumphantly knocked over all the 
objections he had formulated ... ad hoc. A murmur of 
approval, distinctly audible, swept through the vast multitude, 
and if there were any dissentients no one knew it. 
Jesuit There are fine preachers, also, among the Jesuits, but 

they do not make preaching such an essential study as the 
Dominicans, neither is their appearance as impressive. The 
monkish habit, in its poverty and simplicity, is not without 
its effect ; picturesque, too, it is, and unconventional, and the 
tonsure adds to its cachet a certain kind of religious awe 
which commands respect and attention. I have myself ex- 
perienced this external influence, and well remember the 
occasion, though it occurred many years ago. In this case 
the preacher, though still a monk, belonged to a different 
order. 

I was in Amiens, and had wandered into its superb and 
imposing cathedral one fine autumn evening. The waning 
daylight had all but departed, and it was only when my 
sight had got accustomed to the gloom that I began to take 
in the picture which soon held me entranced. The vast 
interior became more vast in that dim crepuscAile, There was, 
far away in the depth of the chancel, the glimmer of the 
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solitary sanct lamp, which glittered like a distant star but 
illumined nothing. The only other light within that broad 
and lofty space came from the pulpit, and lighted up the 
figure of a Trappist monk, whose white habit formed the only a Trappiat 
luminous spot within the church, the crucifix reared beside"^ 
him coming within the illuminated centre, while the huge 
columns and lofty, groined arches were so faintly indicated as 
to be rather felt than seen, for the light only caught here and 
there a projecting curve. The aisles were in darkness — broad, 
silent, mysterious darkness. 

As I stood near the entrance, all I could hear was the 
confused tones of the preacher's voice, followed by a yet more 
confused echo ; but scattered on the pavement round the 
pulpit, within a radius of perhaps thirty feet, were collected 
a number of listeners, seated on low rush chairs, and forming 
an irregular, dark patch on the spacious floor, impressively 
diminished by comparison with the vast dimensions of the 
venerable edifice. A more inspiring sight could hardly be 
imagined than that presented by this interior scene. I ap- 
proached and, as I listened, I found the subject of the discourse 
was one well suited to the external circumstances under which 
it was delivered. It was one of a series upon " the four last 
things " — " Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell." The treat- 
ment of the subject was bold and plain-spoken, though not 
without a certain rough eloquence, and it was easy to see, by 
the fixity with which the attention of the audience was riveted, 
that not a word was lost. 

This is not the place to speak of living Jesuit preachers in je«uit 
England, but there have often been sermons which attracted E^J^ ** 
at the Jesuits* church in Farm Street, Berkeley Square. 

There was in former years one, Father Mahon, whose style 
of preaching drew chiefly because he jfrequently employed 
familiar expressions and images, and, however refined a 
congregation may be, there are few who do not feel in 
abnormal phraseology a welcome relief to the monotony of 
pulpit language. 
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I remember one sermon in which, touching on the de- 
generacy of the times, he deprecated the growing disrespect 
of children for their parents, and considered the too familiar 
nomenclature which prevailed among the former, when 
speaking of the latter, as conducive to a contempt for their 
authority. 

**Now," said he, in illustration of this remark, ** what, 
think you, would the patriarchs have said, or, to take even a 
later period, what would David have said if he had heard the 
young fellows of his day talking of their fathers as * the old 
governor ? ' " 

On another occasion, wishing to impress his hearers with 
the severity of the punishments inflicted by the plagues of 
Egypt, he dwelt particularly on that which brought among 
the inhabitants an overwhelming number of that insect which 
" it is not considered polite even to speak of in our own 
society. Think, then, my dear brethren," said he, " what it 
must have been for the richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen of 
the court of Pharoah to have found themselves covered with 
this disgusting vermin." 

In a sermon on the probation of Eden, I once heard a 
preacher show up the breach of gallantry of which Adam was 
guilty when, " being called on by the Almighty to account 
for his disobedience, he, in the most unhandsome manner, 
threw all the blame upon his wife." Another preacher, I have 
been told of, made out a worse case still against Adam, who, 
as he said, ** being unwilling to accept any blame in the matter, 
retorted upon God himself, replying, * the woman whom Tliou 
gavest to be with me,' " etc. 

Adam thus falls into the category of '* men good at making 
excuses," " who," said the Duke of Wellington, ** are never 
good at anything else." 

But to return to the qualifications of Jesuit preachers, 
with whom preaching is a department of education, and 
acquired by a tolerably elaborate process — a subject being put 
up to competition is judged by rehearsals made from a pulpit 
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established for the purpose, in a room simulating a church, 
the sermoD having been committFed to memory and being 
preached by the candidate, without notes, before the rest of 
the seminarists. 

Among the Jesuits of our own time, no preacher has stood Pinit 
higher in the estimation of the world than the distinguished ''^^°"- 
Phre de Ravignan, of European celebrity. He was a man of 
birth and education, being socially respected everywhere, and 
also admired for his fine character. He frequently visited 
England, and many Protestants eagerly flocked to his sermons. 

I can remember no Jesuit of any nationality whose 
preaching was so universally ad- 
mired, and whose eloquence wm so 
winning and persuasive. Like that 
of Cardinal Manning its power lay 
in a softness, calmness and delicacy 
of tone, of sentiment, and of dic- 
tion, which proved as irresistible, 
though in another way, as the firmer 
and more pronounced style of his 
contemporary, Pere Lacordalre. 

It may be said that the mechan- 
ism, if we may so term it, of Pere 
de Ravignan's style was so skil- ^^^ ^b raviosas 

fully veiled that the efl'ect of his 

discourse was greater a/ter then while he spoke, and it drew 
to him the love, as well as the veneration, of his hearers, win- 
ning by its gentleness as much as that of others by its vigour. 

[De Ravignan's action was incomparably superior to 
Manning's. Manning had uo command over his arms ; he 
raised them occasionally and sawed the air, and that was all. 
De Ravignan (like many southerners), as it were, nj^ke all 
over — every movement was descriptive. It was not merely 
his voice ; his whole person addressed you in such a way that 
you forgot the man and were carried away into the scene he 
was describing ; every gesture was manifestly spontaneous and 
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irrepressible, and came unbiddcD out of his owu interesU 
what he was saying. Thus, for instance, when once preachf 
on the Mere de douU'urx, lie described the scene of Mary^l 
the foot of the Cross, pointing all tlie time to some i 
spot as if he afxiv all he was delineating, till he made 
person see it too. 

The two portraits of him with which I am able to presi 




the reiuler, sujiply a remarkable instance of the aupL-rioritjj 
some cases of the artist over the photographer. In the somU 
everyday presentment of the pliotogrnpher I do not re( 
him at all. In the moment of spurkling animation whieb tnl 
nrtint has happily caught, you have liim just as he really 
appeared when warmed by his subject in the pulpit - — 
R. H. B.]. 
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A Jesuit preacher of an altogether different stamp, hutp^wi 
' equally powerful influence in the world into which he 
Tied his labours, was the popular Vhrc Mili^riot. Never 
irhaps was a preacher better adapted to the class he 
wont to address. His congregations were not of the 
■Geutecls " : he weut among the simplest and the roughcBt ; 
■t he knew how to draw out all that was gentlest in 
peir nature, and to discover and touch the hearts of those 
who se&iiied to have none. 
He loved also to surround 
himself with military peni- 
tents, and without being ac- 
credited Aumdnier fie Hutfi- 
triejU, he organised and kept 
alive with unsubdued spirit 
the (Euvrc- tin Soldnl. With tsb < 
the zealous and wealthy Conite 
de S^gur for his ally and 
"banker," he attracted round 
him a large and ever-increas- 
ing Hock from the ranks of 
the array, 1 1 was a sigh t 
to see the excellent father 
surrounded by his military 
hearers, who clung to him 
with an affectionate admira- 
tion delightful to witness. 
aod were as obedient an uhiklren to bis simplest nod. 

His style of preaching was exactly such as suited these men, 
icruit-ed in great part from the peasantry, and probably his own 
^gin had been the same as theirs. If not, he had acquired 
leir language, interspersed with those telling phrases which 
, French conf^titute the distinctive argut of every section of 
community, hardly understood by any other — probably 
1 secret of that cjtprit de rurpH which binds parties together 
nation which (witli all its inconsistent hlnt/iiu about 
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His entertain- 
ing confer- 
encet. 



The Sainte- 
Famille. 



universal fraternity and equality) is practically more cliquish 
than any other on the face of the globe. 

Pfere Mil^riot was equally active among the working- 
classes, and had the happy gift of knowing how to keep 
them together, and make» as it were, one spirit animate them 
all. He held special confei^ences in the crypt of the Church of 
St-Sulpice at ten o clock every Sunday morning for workmen, 
their wives and children, and at twelve o'clock for soldiers. 
A few short prayers, a hymn or two, in which all joined 
(delighted to hear the sound of their own voices), a brief 
catechising of the children, then the popular address from Pfere 
Mil^riot, followed by a narration or a recital ; members of the 
ceuvre who were present being called upon to give a recitation, 
whether in prose or verse, as long as the time held out, and 
finally a lottery, at which (by means of numbered tickets 
shaken up in a hat) a variety of useful household articles and 
odds and ends of clothing were distributed amidst the greatest 
excitement. 

The popularity of these meetings was not surprising, and 
among the crowds who flocked to them there seemed to reign 
the most cordial sympathy and good understanding. If any 
death occurred among them, the name was cited and their 
prayers were asked ; if there was a birth, a baptism, a con- 
firmation, a marriage, the matter was mentioned by the good 
father as of interest to the whole Sainte 'Famille, as the 
association was called : the same plan was followed in the 
(Euvre du Soldat, and periodically there were special entertain- 
ments got up, at which they were feasted and amused for two 
or three hours by clever performances. This was the part taken 
by the promoters of the ceuvre, but Pere Mildriot was a host 
in himself, and the briefest address from his lips was always lis- 
tened to with affectionate attention, and seemed more attractive 
than comic scenes, ventriloquistic dialogues, musical perform- 
ances, conjuring tricks, or any other contributions generally 
considered more popular than sermons ; still, such were also 
liberally provided at these gatherings. There were sparkling 
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little passages in his discourses which tickled the ears of the 
listeners, and successfully appealed not only to their sense of 
humour but to their consciences, and the graphic style the 
indefatigable Pfere had adopted was well calculated to touch 
their im.agination. Thus, one day when preaching on the con- 
fessional, and trying to explain to them the nature of a sacri- 
legious confession, he employed an illustration so familiar that 
they all recognised the accuracy of his comparison at once. 

**If," said he, **you knowingly omit one single sin, youAfamiiUr 
vitiate the whole proceeding, and there is nothing for it but 
to come back and start afresh. Tenezl' he continued, ''desi 
comme t^i en fernuuU nut soutane avec ses trente-six houtoiiSy 
J en manquais uu, inms voyez hien, nies amis, nest-ce pas qxie 
quandje serais arrive an demieVy le vStenient resterait tout de 
travers. Ah ! " added he, with an expressive shrug, ** Si votes 
ne men croyez pas, essayez-le siir vos gilets,'' 

Another time he was trying to demonstrate the stupidity Hannie» 
of the habit some have of exclaiming '' Mon Dieu!** not*'^**""^* 
viciously but carelessly, a toxit propos, treating these exple- 
tives as a matter of thoughtlessness and not of disrespect ; and, 
to demonstrate the absurdity of the habit, he asked them what 
they would think if they heard a man constantly reiterating 
in the same meaningless way any other name. " Try it," he 
said ; " substitute, for instance, the name of * Napoleoii ' for that 
of the Almighty, and see how ridiculous you will make your- 
selves. * Ahy Napoleon oiii ' — * Napoleon de Napoleon, non ' — 
* Napoleon ! quelle clialeur ! ' " etc. 

That it wa^ a habit and nothing more, he knew, and he 
felt sure they could break themselves of employing this solemn 
invocation on frivolous occasions. " I once knew," he con- 
tinued, ** a priest, an excellent old fellow, who had contracted 
the bad habit of always saying * Ma foi' without the slightest 
reason, and quite unconsciously. A wag once asked him 
whether there were any harm in employing this expression. 
He reflected for a moment and replied, '' Ma foi oui, il fan- 
drait ne jamais cecler a eette tentation.'' 

2c 
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P^re Mil^riot was the idol of his several congregations, 
each individual entertaining a very distinct notion of the 
special interest he believed he took in him, and reciprocating 
it with all his heart ; though his honhomie was perfectly 
natural, the good father was not only intelligent but shrewd, 
and he availed himself to the utmost of the influence he gained 
over his flock — always necessarily for their good. 

There was once a question in one of the Magasitis de Pltoto- 
graphic of getting Pfere Mil^riot to sit for a likeness in order 
that the faithful who knew and loved him might come and 
buy. It would have been a splendid speculation, but the 
impresario reckoned without his host. 

" Lid!'' said a doctor to whom the scheme was mentioned, 
and who knew the Pere well, ''lui! allons done ; il se ferait 
plutot pendre que peindre ! " 

Pere Mil^riots face was marked by the most humorous 
expression ; it would have been a fortune to a comic actor, 
and there is no doubt that his good humour and the lines in 
which it was conveyed by his features were of the happiest 
eff'ect in winning the sympathies of his humbler audiences, 
among whom in Paris the sense of jocularity is always to the 
fore. The gamin de Paris is proverbial for his spirit of fun 
and frolic, and when not soured and poisoned by the shallow 
but plausible arguments of mischievous demagogues, it is 
natural to him to retain it after he reaches a mature age, if 
not to the end of his days, 
p^re Recuion. Ouc of the Marist Fathers, Pere Reculon, distinguished for 
his successes as a pulpit orator, and who sometimes preached 
the Lenten course of sermons at the French Chapel in London, 
became very popular here. He had a persuasive manner, a 
soft and sympathetic voice, which, however, he could vary as 
occasion required, and possessing considerable imagination he 
made great way with his picturesque and impressive style. 
All these trained members of the preaching orders acquire a 
Hisingenious Certain amouut of penetration and subtlety which enables 
them to deal efficiently with their flocks. P&re Reculon 
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adopted a clever mode of bringing men to his discourses ; of 
women there was no lack. He would say at the conclusion of 
his Sunday sermon — ** And now, nie,^ chers frereSy I have a 
word to say specially to you ; let us have a little talk apart, 
with which nos cheres sceurs need not be troubled ; we will 
have the church to ourselves i>i votes le voulez hien, next 
Wednesday at seven o'clock, and I therefore invite you all to 
meet me here on that day ; as for you, mes cheres sceurs, we 
will in our turn have an evening to ourselves, and I will be 
here to receive you on Friday evening at the same hour : now, let 
it be understood, no men on Friday, no women on Wednesday. 

Poor Pere Reculon subsequently joined the ColUge o^esHiBzeai, 
Misdons Etranghres and was sent out to China, where he 
went through the greatest liardships and privations in his 
zeal for the cause to which he had bound himself; he was 
captured by the natives, imprisoned, subjected to cruel and 
vindictive treatment, and finally put to death. His death. 

Outside the preaching orders, there are in France many 
distinguished pulpit orators among the secular clergy, though 
it is mostly from among the former that preachers are selected 
for special "missions." M. TAhb^ Desgenettes, for example, m. rAbbe 
the venerable old Cure of N. D. des Victoires, could do any- ^^^^^ 
thing he liked with his congregation, a very large, and, for the 
most part, unrefined one, who flocked to the church and 
cordially enjoyed the popular hymns which formed a great 
part of those judiciously-arranged services, delighted with the 
noise produced by the combined voices of every man, woman 
and child who helped to fill the building. 

Their enthusiasm produced an effect literally deafening, 
yet nothing could be more striking than the sudden hush 
which in an instant succeeded, when their revered pastor was 
seen advancing with infirm step but cheerful countenance 
from the sacristy. It was like a father appearing among a 
family of expecting children, and there was not one there who 
did not venerate the ground on which their white-haired 
old Cure walked. 
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M. r AbW 
Deguerry. 



Platform t*. 
pulpit. 



The stillness thus obtained was strictly, and yet to all 
appearance unconsciously, observed while the discourse pro- 
ceeded ; every ear was strained to catch the paternal words, 
every eye was fixed upon the lips that spoke them, and every 
uttered precept, admonition or encouragement, found an echo 
in each individual heart to which it was addressed. When 
the good old man died, each one of the flock that had listened 
to his voice seemed to have lost in him a father and a friend. 

M. TAbb^ Deguerry (one of the unfortunate " hostages " 
of the savage Commuiie) was a preacher of another stamp, but 
was as extensively influential among a higher class of the 
community, to wit, the fashionables who attended public 
worship at the Madeleine. 

He was not, perhaps, more distinguished for his attain- 
ments than M. TAbb^ Desgenettes, but he had to take a more 
scholarly and refined tone, and to argue as a philosopher and 
not as a father ; his language was exceedingly choice — so choice 
indeed as to become the theme of (good-humoured) criticism. 

Thus, it was said that a dog having one day strayed into 
the church during one of his sermons, he addressed himself to 
to the gorgeous Suisse who is there, Lord of the Aisles, as 
follows : ** Enfant de I'llelv^tie, veuillez econduire ce symbole 
de la fid(^lit('\" 

There can be no doubt that pulpit oratory can be greatly 
assisted by external circumstances. The aspect of a monk 
wearing the habit of his order produces, as 1 have pointed out, 
an imposing impression, but when a preacher is further 
emancipated from the narrow limits of a pulpit, and allowed 
the expatiation of a platform, can show his full height and 
indulge in a certain liberty of action, he is certainly in pos- 
session of many advantageous accessories. 

There is a picturesqueness in the liberation from convention- 
ality, which seizes the mind of the audience. A monk appears 
on the raised stage, his garb is unusual, his head and beard 
are shaven, his girdle supports a crucifix which is seen among 
the folds of his habit. On the platform is a chair in which 
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he occasionally sits to take a breathing interval, and to give 
his hearers not only a moment for reflection, but an oppor- 
tunity to cough or use their handkerchiefs in order that they 
may avoid unseasonable interruptions, and the tall crucifix 
beside him serves as a pomt de mire during his discourse. 

The position and its accessories, to a certain extent 
dramatic, rouse attention, and the words seem to come more 
familiarly, and to address themselves with more force than 
when accompanied by the worn and hackneyed attitudes 
of which alone the pulpit admits. 

At the same time, an able preacher will preach ably any- 
where, and no matter what his relisjious views, if he be 
elocjuent, earnest, conscientious, and his delivery be cultivated, 
he uili impress his hearers, and gain their sympathies, though 
his scene of action be the narrow and simple pulpit of a 
conventicle. 

I have spoken of Cardinal Wiseman in several capacities, Caidinai 
but though I have cited him as a lecturer, it is not possible to ^^***®°**"- 
pass over his name when speaking of preachers of his day. 
For this office. His Eminence was singularly well qualified. 
He was a distinguished scholar and philologist ; his long 
sojourn in Rome, and his intimate familiarity with the Italian 
language, of which he could distinguish every separate dialect, 
and also with several other European languages, had contri- 
buted to give him a facility of expression when discoursing, 
rarely accorded to Englishmen. To show how far he appreciated 
action as an auxiliary to elocution, I may mention that he once 
told me that looking out of window in Italy at two Neapoli- 
tans conversing in the market-place, he could understand their 
dialogue as thoroughly from the signs with which they 
supplemented it, as if he had been within earshot of the words. 

This will help to explain the iissistance he derived from ;* Action »' an« 
the movements with which he accompanied his words when preaching, 
preaching ; I believe many people believed that it was from 
affectation, and by way of displaying his hands, which were 
remarkably well formed, that he employed the graceful action. 
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which, in the estimation of many, added immensely to the 
force of his eloquence ; but it was almost inevitable that his 
long residence in the South should have led to an uncon- 
scious acquisition of those expressive movements which 
accompany the most trivial colloquy among its demon- 
strative populations. 

Though the Cardinal spoke with a dignified calmness and 
deliberation (of which from having so often reported his 
lectures and sermons I was the better able to judge), he was 
too well initiated in the art of public speaking not to know 
that, as on the stage, so in the pulpit, ** action, action, and 
again action," is an indispensable auxiliary to the voice, how- 
ever skilfully that may be modulated. 

His discourse was, as a rule, smooth and flowing, yet now 
and then he would make an almost imperceptible pause to 
search for a Saxon word equivalent to the one of classical 
derivation, which probably would suggest itself more readily. 
As a man of extensive reading and high scholarly pretensions, 
not only was his style clear and elegant, but he possessed 
ample sources of knowledge whence to draw whether illustra- 
tions or arguments, while his refined taste and philological 
attainments contributed to the unlaboured polish of his 
eloquence. 

Monneigneur Monscigueur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, was considered 

a great preacher, and, like Bishop Gillies, he distinguished 
himself greatly in a panegyric on Joan of Arc. He was also 
a scholar of eminence, and prided himself on the Ciceronian 
elegance of his style. I have been told that when preaching 
his Latin sermon in Rome, he was so carried away by his 
enthusiasm for his great model that he forgot where he was, 
and took his audience by surprise as he burst into an invoca- 
tion of the ancient powers, exclaiming, ** dii immortales ! " 

Rev. Archer ThcFC was living in Paris at a time when I was there, an 

Anglican clergyman, by name Archer Gurney, of rather 
** advanced views," and who thought a good deal of his own 
preaching ; in fact, he had not at all a mean opinion of himself 
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in any of the capacities in which he exercised his gifts, one of 
these being authorship. Not content, however, with sermons 
and other prose compositions, he courted the Muses, and 
having produced a volume of verse, requested me to review it. 
I am afraid I was too candid in expressing my opinion of its 
merits, for I remember receiving a very irate, not to say 
impolite, communication from him; but as he consoled himself 
with the conviction that I was utterly wanting in taste, as well 
as in poetical appreciation, and as I never gave another thought 
to his vituperations, there was no harm done. I now for the 
first time regret that I did not keep his letter, as it might have 
amused my readers as much as it amused myself. This 
reverend had been chaplain to the House of Charity in Rose 
Street, Soho, but I forget how his appointment to that office 
came to an end. I think he was earnest in his work, and as a 
Puseyitc stood up manfully for his principles ; he had friends 
and admirers at Oxford, which at one time he made his resi- 
dence, but as a preacher, Archer Gurney's qualifications were 
certainly less remarkable than he honestly believed them. 

Than the Rev. Edward Monro, though visionary in his Rev. Edwarc 
notions and plans, a more sincere, earnest, conscientious, self- 
denying, devoted character could scarcely be imagined. He 
had an essentially poetical mind, and it came naturally to him 
to aim at making his parish idyllic. This parish — Harrow- 
Weald — though near London, was unusually rural in appear- 
ance. Being a scattered village, very much interspersed with 
trees and meadows, it lent itself readily to the views its rector 
held upon its capabilities, which he intended should serv^e 
him in creating the Utopia he had in his mind's eye, the 
ideal to which he was trying to give substance. 

It was like escaping from the work-a-day world and Hw Arcadian 
enjoying the repose of another state of being, to run over as I 
often have on a summers Saturday afternoon, to pass the 
Sunday with him, following him in the detail of the parochial 
duties he had planned out, and enjoying a day's sample of his 
week-day work by returning only on Monday night. 
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His mind must have been strongly imaginative, for he 
ungrudgingly expended his energies in building up a scheme, 
which he — but, alas ! only he — was intimately persuaded he 
should ultimately make practical. 

On the first Saturday I arrived at his place, as it was 
rather late in the day, he employed the remaining daylight in 
conducting me over his parish, and while showing me in detail 
the various little local institutions he had established, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to make it serve for the daily 
visit he was in the habit of paying to each. 
Hii! pMwhiai I thus saw how hc inspected the day's work, gave direc- 
tions for the morrow, spoke to the respective inspectors, and 
also to the members who constituted each association, and 
everywhere was received with affectionate resjject ; his man- 
agement seemed to be sincerely and gratefully appreciated by 
those whom his plans were intended to benefit. 

They consisted of a club for boys, a club for young men, an 
asylum or almshouse for a certain number of old men, a 
reading-room, a school for boys, a school for girls, a workroom 
for mothers of families ; in short everything seemed to have 
been thought of, and every class provided for, and the 
aggregate must have occupied a very large portion of his time 
and attention ; but his pet institution — the one in which he 
An ideal col- almost livcd — was his college for thirty boys, whom he had taken 
literally from the plough, and (going on in apparent uncon- 
sciousness from refinement to refinement) to whom he was 
giving what might justly be termed a classical education. 

The house stood in attractive grounds, and had its orchard, 
fruit and kitchen garden, flower-borders, etc. ; it was pic- 
turesquely built, and seemed, moreover, to be provided with 
appliances and comforts not always found at that date in 
schools for even young gentlemen ; the supplies were excellent 
and abundant, and the clothing provided for the pupils was of 
admirable quality. Their manners were as carefully attended 
to as their morals, and not less the cultivation of their minds ; 
their dormitories were well furnished, and kept in perfect 
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order, their refectory was a cheerful room, decorated according 
to their own taste, and the library, which was also their school- 
room, was eminently picturesque and attractive, with double- 
shelved screens for the volumes which the book-cases round 
the walls could not contain. 

There was a wide and deep fireplace, with settles within it ; The Hchooi- 
it was paved with stone, and on the raised hearth were dogs, 
across which large logs of wood were burned. 

After the boys' supper, it was their pastor s wont to seat 
himself in on old oak arm-chair in front of the fire, and while 
the boys gathered round him as closely as they could, by the 
flickering light of the flames to tell them a story, or rather a 
chapter of a story, which he informed me he wove as he went 
on, and wonderfully interesting were these stories, ingenious 
and consecutive in their plot, graceful, even, though homely in 
their language, picturesque in their descriptions, most interest- 
ing in detail, and often intensely pathetic. The only light in 
the room was that used by one of the boys, who was told off" to 
sit behind one of the book-screens, and write down the story as 
it flowed from his master's lips. 

There was a printing press in the school, and the boys used Hi»*torie8. 
afterwards to set up these notes in type, print them, and bind 
the volumes. They were subsequently published by Masters of 
Bond Street — Basil, the Schoolboy; Hmn^y and A^x'hie, or 
First and Last Commvnion ; Old Robert Gray ; The Bbie 
Mountains; TJie Dark River, are a few of the titles I 
remember. 

[All these stories were ^veird ; still more so was one called 
Bovnd to see him tanght. As he poured them out in the 
dancing firelight in musical rhythm, never hesitating for a 
thought or an image or a word, it seemed to me, as a student 
of folklore, the nearest thing that could be imagined to the 
realisation of a genuine cantastorie — unique in this age and 
country. — R. H. B.] 

One or two simple little trades were taught in the school, 
and bees were kept, while a certain number of hands each day 
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lectures. 



NoininiH 
Umbra. 



were given to field labour ; but there was a desultoriness, and 
what I must call a decousu or purposelessness in the practical 
tone of this education, in which the promoter was trying to 
combine mental and bodily training in proportions which no 
law of nature seemed to sanction. His courses of universal 
history and literature, including lectures on Greek plays, on 
Terence, on Moliere, on Shakespeare — so profound in thought, 
so charming in expression, so polished in tone that they 
would have been a treat to the most cultivated audience — 
seemed here, like pearls before swine ; and, though his science 
conferences appeared better justified, still it was obvious that 
one department of their education must needs prejudice the 
other and unfit the recipients of it to become either gentlemen 
or ploughboys. 

I found, on putting the question delicately to him one day, 
that he really had no definite notion of what the result would 
be ; he had made a hobby of the college, and had grafted one 
elegance after another on his system till he had lost sight of 
its original intention, and it was puzzling to think what must 
become of this fragile fabric if he were removed, or (even if he 
were spared) what would be the future of boys so abnormally 
trained. 

Of this I had an opportunity of judging not long ago, and 
some years after his premature death. Having a summer 
afternoon to spare, I took the train and made my way 
musingly to the scene of my former visits, wondering what 
I should find there now. Harrow Weald is such a scattered 
village that it was with difficulty I discovered the old locality of 
which I was in search ; still less easily could I obtain any infor- 
mation respecting the various institutions erewhile in such pro- 
mising condition. At last I walked into a little roadside inn, 
where the landlord seemed rather less hazy on the subject than 
the persons of whom I had previously inquired, and his son's 
wife, an intelligent young woman, was able to give me some 
information, for her brother, as it happened, had been one of 
the thirty boys educated in the '* model college." I knew that 
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poor Edward Monro had, some years before, paid the debt of 
nature, and I now learnt that what I had formerly surmised 
hfui followed ; that the ideas he had tried to carry out were 
by no means shared by his successor, and that a clean sweep 
had been made of all his attempts! *'The College," said I; 
** surely the building exists ? " Yes, it existed, but was no 
longer a college — it had been partly pulled down and alto- 
gether transmogrified ; it and the ground it stood on had 
been at first placed in the hands of a " caretaker," then no 
one seemed to care or to know or to think anything about it, 
and after squatting there undisturbed for twenty years this 
astute individual had taken advantage of the position he had 
created, and begun to treat it as his own, intending to fall 
back on the expedient of urging the plea of twenty years' un- 
disputed possession, if anyone attempted to meddle with him. 

As to Edward Monro, it is a melancholy and perhaps 
instructive fact that even his name seemed forgotten ! and 
it was quite by chance that I had lighted upon this solitary 
individual, who happened to have special reasons for remem- 
bering he had existed. Even her knowledge of him was from 
hearsay, and yet not a quarter of a century had elapsed since 
he was the presiding genius of the place. 

As a preacher Edward Monro was most fascinating, .vs a preacher. 
Without being handsome, he was essentially syntpathiqne ; 
essentially a gentleman and a scholar, one began by suc- 
cumbing to the prestige which naturally follows these qualifi- 
cations when possessed by a man whose whole bearing shows 
him to be unconscious of the prepossession he has inspired. 
There was honesty in his face, sincerity in his voice, earnest- 
ness in his tone, benevolence in his words. His command of 
language was considerable, so that he could readily adapt his 
discourse to the capacities of his audience, and he had the 
happy gift of fluency which, owing to the restraints of educa- 
tion and the conviction of his own belief, never transgressed 
the limits prescribed by that dignity of which every public 
speaker knows the value. 
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Rev. w J. E. AmoDg the clergy who headed what was known as the 
Bennett. Puseyitc movcment was the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, of 
St PauFs, Knightsbridge, later of St Barnabas*, and finally 
of Frome. He was one of the most admired and popular 
preachers of the day, and his popularity was greatest among 
the upper ten, who flocked to his services and his sermons, 
although he addressed them with a fearlessness which, if it 
astonished, also won upon his hearers. 

His manner was collected, not to say stern, and though 
his figure was not tall he knew how to make his presence 
commanding. The severity of his expression showed a certain 
boldness which seemed by no means displeasing to his " noble " 
congregation, and the church in Wilton Place was surrounded 
on week-days as well as on Sundays with coroneted equipages. 
When the ** St Barnabas riots " took place, Mr Bennett's popu- 
larity was placed beyond a doubt by the liberality of the 
practical sympathy with which he was supported. 

The Marquis of Bath gave him an excellent living in 
Somersetshire, and when his ministry was transferred from 
the fashionable Loudon church to the parish at Frome he 
soon found himself in the midst of a congregation as attentive 
and admiring as that he had left. Up to the time of his 
very sudden death in 1888 he maintained his pre-eminent 
reputation for pulpit eloquence. 
Gavazzi. Gavazzi, once a prominent and noisy figure in several of 

the capitals of Europe, and also well known, though not well 
received, in America, is comparatively little remembered by the 
rising generation, though up to his death he maintained in 
Italy his endeavours to establish a propaganda of his own 
and to draw proselytes to it. His success was, however, very 
small ; in fact, though he had to a marvellous extent the 
gift of the gab, and, wherever he lectured, contrived to 
gather more or less of an audience, he never commanded 
any lusting respect, nor does he appear to have left much 
impression anywhere after his personal influence was with- 
drawn. 
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Infirm of purpose, shallow in argument, substituting mali- Hii>ciutnct« 
cious abuse or noisy bluster for calm, philosophical logic, his 
discouraea could scarcely be expected to produce any enduring 
effect. One moment a warm partizau of the papacy, the next, 
exerting all his powers to vilify and degrade it, who could tell 
into what depths a third mood might plunge him, dragging 
along with him those he had persuaded to trust him ? ^ 
Equally zealous had he been under both impressions, and 
possibly equally honest ; but a rabid enthusiast who exhibits 
himself as entirely the creature of impulse, must not ex- 
pect to win either the con- 
fidence or the sympathy of 
thinking men. 

His writings (like his dis- Pui)iia>tio>u>. 
courses) are marked by a vin- 
dictive tone, in itself a proof 
i^^ ^V^ ' ' iMt^NH^ ^*^ weakness, and there was a 

^^1^ '^^^^■i]^^ ^^Hhhi coarseness in the air of self- 
.satisfied triumph he assumed, 
wliieh is very repellent. 

When he was lecturing iu atyi«o(i*ctur 
London in the year 1855, 1'°^' 
went to hear him and was 
.•itrnek by the vulgarity of his 
demeanour, and the tone of 
bombastic self-approval which marked his whole personality. 

He wore an ecclesiastical dress on his broadly-made figure. Hi* cmMme. 
I think it must have been a cassock, across which was a broad 
crimson sash ; a large, open bible was strapped on in front, 
and he discoursed from a platform. All this was arranged 
so obviously with a view to effect, that it at once prepossessed 
one c" 




' During tliB disordei-H in Rome, 1848-a, lie n(tojit«il a cnuisf niiilwHv l>ftwt«n 
these two extreiiieH, and on Eastf r Sunday (I Uli AjirilX tR4!t, «iwinteii" an army 
chaplain, ScopjMilit by name, to jnrody tile Fontitical Maan and the Benediction 
from the Lt^gia uf St Peter's. On thin ocouiion the nentoif of nea<-ock'H feathent, 
which ai-e helii over the Popo when lie given it, were repretu-nt^d \>y tricnlor fl«g». 
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I forget the professed object of either of the lectures 
I heard, but the theme of both was " no popery," the popular 
cry in England at that time. He took advantage of having 
been ** in the enemy's camp " to remind his hearers that he 
was ** not only determined to expose the deceptions and 
connivances, the falsehoods and plausibilities by which the 
Church of Rome deluded her votaries, but that he was thus 
in a unique position, by virtue of which he could completely 
unmask her." 
nap-trap One of his illustrations, which I happen to remember, 

will perhaps suffice to supply a notion of the style he 
employed. Gavazzi spoke English fairly well, but with a 
very pronounced Italian accent ; on this occasion he was 
desirous of showing up in a telling way some " Romish 
deception." 

*' . . . My Christshen frens," he said, ** I shall tell you 
what zis is like. You wark alon ze streets of zees graite an 
bioutifool capitale, and you look een zee shop. It is a 
drogheria . . . a — ow — you — say ... a grocer ; in zee window 
you see some fine, larje, French plom ; you look, and you 
look again, zey are so naice. zose larje, soft, sweet French 
plom ! At lass you say to yourselfs, * I vill go in and buy 
zose larje, soft, French plom,* an you say to ze shopman, 
'You shall geef me one poun of zose French plom.' 

*'Now what does do ze shopman? . . . What, my 
Christshen frens ? Do you zinck he vill geef you zose plom ? 
Ha, ha ! Ah ! no, not indeed " (shaking his head in a knowing 
way and moving the first finger of his upheld fist rapidly 
backwards and forwards, while walking up and down his 
platform, then with a sudden, derisive scream, he cried at the 
top of his voice), ''No! no, my Christshen frens; but^what 
does he do ? Why, he vark to ze ozer end — ze dark part 
of hees shope, and zeere he veigh vat he pleese, and wen he 
breeng zem to you, zey are no more zose fine, soft, sweet 
plom you zought you vas going to buy, but zey are hidden in 
ze paper, an you go avay zinking you *ave got something, and, 
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my Christshen frens, you have got nozing . . . nozing vorth 
ze having ! Ha, ha ! you zee zat ven it ees too late ! " (Here 
he rubbed his hands as if he thought he had made a very fine 
hit). He then went on to apply his illustration with a malice 
so ill-concealed that it seemed to weaken instead of supporting 
his cause. 

Gavazzi drew a crowd of gaping auditors in London, and ineffective 
some few of the curious went tx) hear him also in Scotland. 
In America he made no way, and in Canada did not prove 
even a nine days* wonder, for he met there with open 
hostility, and had to make his escape, taking refuge in 
England. After his return to Italy he followed Garibaldi 
to Sicily, and thence went to Florence, where he died in 
1889, still working hard at his propaganda. 

[Somewhere in 1871-2, when the licence to give public 
lectures against the Catholic faith was so new that curiosity 
sometimes collected an audience, Gavazzi came to Rome, and, 
among other traditions dear to Romans, openly denied the 
one which traces the footsteps of St Peter through various 
spots of the city; points where he lived, and taught, and 
suffered. The subject was well chosen from a business point />Mpti<a con- 
of vie\^^ as memories of St Peter indwell, for Romans, sope™r"fn 
many of their favourite sacred places — the Catacombs, the ^"*' 
commemorative churches, the suburbs — that to deny the 
connection was like denying the sun, or the Colosseum, or any 
other undeniable thing. Of course the majority looked upon 
the attempt as mere ribaldry, and kept away from him. 
But such young Romans as had been caught by blatant 
promises, that the power which held the Popes temporal 
authority in abeyance would inaugurate a millenium of 
jocund prosperity were, some of them at least, curious to hear 
what could be said in support of Gavazzi's audacious 
proposition. But there were other, and many more, young 
Romans of sounder reasoning powers, who were not so 
easily led by the (never to be fulfilled) promises, or by 
the assertion of the apostate Barnabite. These formed a 
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committee to meet him on his own ground. Of course, 
the more he railed against Roman tradition, the greater 
protection he received from the new authorities, so that he 
could not be silenced ; but the committee I have spoken 
of had the courage to challenge him to meet them in open 

This stance was the most intensely living drama in which 
it was ever my good fortune to participate. The DisptUa, 
as it was called, created the wildest excitement. On the 
one side were poured out citations from the fathers who 
have taught, and from respectworthy authorities who have 
accepted and believed the tradition, and, most convincing of 
all, the inscriptions in the Catacombs, etc. On the other side 
the charlatan stood up and loftily screamed his buffoonery. 

Of course those who had imbibed the idea that by getting 
rid of St Peter, and such anticaglie (all the old rubbish), 
an era of commercial success would be introduced, eagerly 
drank in and committed to memory the ex-Barnabite s racy 
harangue ; but, at the same time, a result ensued which he 
little anticipated, for not only those who believed were con- 
firmed in their belief, but numbers who had accepted the idea 
all their lives through as a mere matter of course, now, for the 
first time, learnt solidly the grounds on which it rested. 

Poor Gavazzi had to accept his defeat and make the 
ni-received at bcst Tctrcat lie could, so different from the harvest he had 

Oxford. , 

expected. 

At Oxford, in April 1856, he had suffered a still more 
ignominious defeat. Undergraduate indignation was excited 
to the highest pitch ; shouts and crackers galore informed him 
that he would not be allowed to pour out his trite calumnies 
there. The Times gave a lengthened and laboured account 
of the event, beginning, ** For the last few days Oxford has 
been thrown into a state of considerable excitement in con- 
sequence of a visit from Gavazzi." Punch, too, gave a long 
description of the row in the form of a letter from a corre- 
spondent, who says, — 
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" I assure you no theological discussion ever occasioned greater 
noise, . . . 

** The fact is, you have no idea what religious men we are here, * Things 
isn't now as they used to was/ as Mr Wright, the comedian, observes. 
Then, almost every man who troubled his head about theology at all was a 
Low Churchman and a spoon. A man was ashamed of being thought pious. 
Now, men pride themselves on obeying the Church. This is the fruit of 
what you call Puseyism. You see, Puseyism is a crack religion. It is a 
sort of a thing that a man can profess. It is opposed to snuffling and 
moaning preachers, to beadles, parish clerks, methodistical psalmody and 
maudlin sentiment. A man can be a Puseyite, without making any 
demonstration of personal fervour, and that sort of thing. He need not be 

* serious.' He performs his devotions according to ecclesiastical regulation. 
Being a Puseyite also shows a man's taste for church architecture, music, 
decorations, and costumes, and you see that his faith proceeds from his 
learning and refinement, principally. He is the opposite style of man to a 
low Dissenter. 

" Lots of men fast. Indeed T may say without a joke that Puseyism is a 
fast creed. We never hear of tea and Bible now. I expect that men will 
take to breviary and pipes instead. Some men macerate the flesh and get 
regularly weighed every day to see how much of it they have lost ; but one 
man has carried his abstinence to the extent of wasting his muscles, so that 
he cannot pull. He used to row in a horse hair shirt. There is a talk of 
getting up penance meetings, and some have propose<i to substitute for the 

* discipline,' sparring, without the gloves ; but we are afraid that pugilism 
is uncanonical. 80 I daresay you can imagine what sort of a reception a 
mountebank, or in fact, anybody else would meet with, coming among us to 
abuse the Roman Church, even if he were to confine his remarks to that 
subject. We look upon Popery, indeed, as rather too much of a good thing ; 
but still we do consider the thing good in itself, and will neither listen 
ourselves to a word that anyone has to say against it, nor let others, whom 
we can prevent from so doing by kicking up such an Anglo-Catholic row as 
we did the other day against old Gavazzi." 

A clever squib was written by one of the Undergrads on 
this occasion, of which, by recourse to the unfailing resource 
of Note.s aiid Queries, I obtained several snatches from the 
memory of kind contributors, and the whole thing from the 
Rev. Henry Aston Walker, of Chattisham, Ipswich. 

Not long ago in Italy there lived a Bamabit^, Sir, 

Who said the Church of Christ was wrong, and he alone was right. Sir ; 

So starting with his axiom, and prompted by the Devil, 

He found means to kick up a row, and try the Pope to level. 

But Pope and Church were far too strong, and this he soon found out, Sir, 
So off to England fast he came, and tried to make a rout. Sir ; 
On English gn)und more fools he found, than in the Pope's dominions, 
80 lie oped his eyes and told his lies, and spread his great black pinions. 

2l) 
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To London town he brought his gown embroidered with the Bible, 

And God's own Church, and God's own Pope, most grievously did libel ; 

The Londoners all took it in, and thought it very grand, Sir, 

They clapped and cheered and followed him as he went along the Strand, Sir. 

At Exeter Hall he loud did brawl, and a grand reception get, Sir ; 

They cheered and clapped, and the ground they tapped, and all ran down 

with sweat. Sir ; 
The women's pet he soon became, and thousands flocked to hear him. 
But in ** dear Italy " a monk, the women there did fear him. 

At Oxford now he made a row, and shouted an ** Oration," 
But there they gave him more than all his highest expectation. 
The gownsmen went, with one consent, and shouted out " Apostate I " 
He blandly smiled, but inly riled, and his ugly head he tossed it. 

Gavazzi ! you have met your match, far more than is your equal. 
Though you may rave your name to save, you'll lose it in the sequel ; 
Apostate monk, you're in a funk, and well indeed you maybe. 
Go back to Rome, your proper home, but — " How about the Baby ! " 

Rotund, rubicund, roguish, rackety, railleur, rancorous, 
rhapsodical — he was exactly one of those people whom nature 
occasionally turns out as if on purpose to encourage and 
facilitate the labours of the comic artist. There were many 
presentments of his caricature-like face in his time, but I 
have not been able to meet with one of them now. The 
portrait I supply (p. 413) is really clever for the art that 
has been exercised in travestying the buffoon in the char- 
acter of an ** horame serieux.*' The likeness has, however, 
suffered considerably thereby. — R. H. B.] 

I was one day, in the year 1846, passing by a miserable 
Irish court, known as Calmeli Buildings, in close — too close 
- -proximity to Portman Square, but now happily pulled down 
and cleared away. I found it and the entrance to it thronged 
with an overflow^ing crowd. Penetrating within, I, with 
some diflieulty, made my way to the centre of attraction, 
FiithtT which, or rather whom, I found to be Father Mathew, the 

Franciscan Monk, who travelled all over the British Islands 
that year with the object of inducing habitual drunkards, 
or those inclined to be such, to undertake to abstain thence- 
forth and for ever from every kind of fermented liquor, and 
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to **take the pledge" offered them as guarantee of their 
good faith. It was a bold idea, and one which pn^md facie 
seemed altogether visionary. Not so, however, did it prove, 
and this manifestation of it was one of the most impressive 
and surprising sights imaginable. The eagerness with which 
these Hibernian roughs pressed forward, trying to outstrip 
each other in their enthusiastic desire to respond to the 
exhortations of the brave and indefatigable missionary, 
made one wonder whence he could have drawn the inspiration 
to make his unprecedented attempt, and what it could be 
that invested him with the supernatural power by which 
he drew inveterate drunkards from their habits of sottish ness 
and induced them to renounce once and for all the indulgence 
of their degrading passion. The scene was eminently sug- 
gestive, but it was not picturesque, and its real interest 
Lay in the practical working of Father Mathew's ingenious 
and invaluable scheme rather than in any attractiveness 
with which the imagination could surround it. Perhaps 
this may seem a captious remark to pass upon a movement 
attended with such evident signs of success, for although 
many of those who were won by the good father s eloquence 
may have proved faithless to their undertaking, the numbers 
of those who remain true to their promise exceeds all that 
could have been expected or hoped. 

Probably had the zealous monk appeared among the 
people in his rude Franciscan habit, with all its accessories 
telling of self-imposed poverty, discipline, and self-denial, 
the appeal would have awakened a more elevated senti- 
ment in the hearts, and the effect might have been more 
profoimd and more lasting. There are many men whose 
physique alone exercises a powerful influence on their fellow- 
beings, and (especially with the profane vulgar) any dress 
that carries with it a consecrated authority and associations 
in character with the work the wearer has undertaken, arrests 
their attention and commands their respect. Father Mathew 
as a Franciscan monk, would have had an altogether more 
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impreaaive aspect than the Rev. Theobald Mathew iu his 
lay costume, which vulgarised him at once, aod detracted 
considerably, not only (as I thought) from his confidence in 
himself, but from the reverence of those it was so important 
he should impress : it was evident that he felt awkward and 
out of gear, inasmuch as no priest ever seems at home iti 
the ordinary dress of tlie laity. Nevertheless, he took upon 
himself a great and courageous task, and he carried it through 
with heroic fearlessness and perseverance. His labours were 
world-wide, though he was almost unaided, and the results must 
have been beyond even 
his own most sanguine 
expectations. Father Mat- 
hew's face was gentle, but 
lighted up with an ani- 
mated expression, in which 
it was impossible not to 
trace the spirit of dis- 
interested benevolence 
which actuated him. His 
voice was soft and his 
accents winning, and a 
suggestion of sympathy 
and forbearance per\aded 
his whole person ; those 
he addressed seemed at once to recognise liis authority, 
perhaps because there was no assumption of it. His height 
was sufficient to lie to a certain extent commanding, but the 
chief source of liis power over others was in the suavity and 
self-command of his manner, and none, of whatever religion, 
who knew how simple and self-denying were his habits, could 
help respecting and esteeming him. 

Father Mathew, like mo.st Irishmen, was open -hearted 
and open-handed, and far too generous for his means ; he gave 
away everything he had at his disposal, and, as another out- 
come of his Hilicrnian character, some things which were not 
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at his disposal ; the consequence was that one day in Dublin, 
while zealously administering the pledge, the bailiffs suddenly 
came upon him, but instead of tapping him on the shoulder 
and informing him in their pleasant little way that he was 
" wanted,** they knelt at his feet, and, after asking his blessing, 
showed him the writ obtained against him by a medal- 
manufacturer for a balance of account, and respectfully 
arrested him. This would make a good subject for a picture, 
better still if the good father had worn his monkish habit. 

Maguire relates how at a large party at which Lord Lord 
Brougham was present, Father Mathew tried to coax him into and Father 
taking the pledge ; his lordship resisted good-humouredly but ' *^" 
resolutely, stating the small amount of fermented liquor he 
allowed himself, and which his doctor was always blaming him 
for not increasing. Father Mathew, nevertheless, invested him 
with the silver medal and ribbon. ** I will keep it," said Lord 

Brougham, **and when I meet Lord the worse for liquor, 

as I certainly shall, I will put it on him and tell him it is a 
present from Father Mathew." 

Lord Brougham was as good as his word, and shortly after 

meeting Lord in what had almost become his normal 

condition, he duly invested him, using the promised words. 

Lord stared stupidly ; then, as if taking in Father 

Mathew 8 name, and along with it the meaning of the message, 
he said, — 

" rU tell you what, Brougham, by G , Til keep sober 

from this day." 

Passing through Windsor in the year 1854, I was invited Bishop 
by some friends who were going to, as far as I recollect, ^ 
Clewer Church, to accompany them to hear the sermon of a 
negro missionary whose work was then at Abenenta, in the 
Niger Territory, and who afterwards became Colonial Bishop of 
the Diocese, having his residence at Sierra Leone. A most 
zealous pastor was he, and no one perhaps was more astonished 
than himself when, reverting to his more than humble ante- 
cedents, he found himself my-lorded and deferred to by the 
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clergy of his diocese, as well as welcomed and appreciated 
among the dignitaries of the Church in the mother-country. 
The life of the Right Rev. Samuel Crowther, D.D., may truly 
be said to have been eventful and abnormal, for he was born 
in slavery and his early years were passed in hard subjection, 
which was not mitigated when he changed masters. Yoruba, 
in West Africa, was his native province, and in 1821 he was 
living at Oshogun with his father, mother and two little sisters, 
when the locality was ravaged by the Mohammedan Foulah 
tribe, assisted in their fierce and unsparing onslaught by a 
number of escaped slaves and men-stealers. These desperadoes 
fought their way to Oshogun, which they reached, and invaded 
with the most unexpected ferocity, while the women were 
peacefully preparing the morning meal for their husbands and 
sons. Taken thus by surprise, resistance was comparatively 
useless, and the marauders not only plundered the town, but 
carried off the women and children, among the latter of whom 
was the little boy Adjai, who was thus separated from his 
mother whom he did not see again for twenty-five years. The 
booty thus secured was despatched by a detachment of these 
Mohammedan freebooters, while the rest set fire to the town. 
Adjai's father joined the able-bodied men, who did their best 
to defend their hearths and homes, but was among the 
killed, and the rest, being outnumbered and vanquished, were 
captured. 
Hiftadveri- 'fhc slavc-march was conducted with the most lawless 

Hiave. barbarity, and failing to make a bargain witli the Portuguese 

slave-traders, the captors proceeded with their captives to the 
town of Isehn, where the chief asserted his right to one half of 
them, and allowed the remainder to be distributed among 
officers of inferior importance. Under this arrangement, 
Adjai and one of his little sisters became the property of the 
chief, who does not, however, seem to have treated them with 
any leniency or consideration. His mother and infant sister 
were given into other hands, and as they had never before 
been separated, this was an additional sorrow on both sides. 
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The boy, after Deing bartered away for a horse, was sent by his 
new owner to the slave-market at Dah-dah. Here he was 
exchanged for some whisky and, after passing through sevend 
hands, became the property of a Mohammedan lady, in whose 
suite he travelled through the Popo country, on the coast 
frequented by Portuguese slave-dealers. This mistress would 
seem to have treated him kindly, but he was in such terror of 
a possible sale to one of the traders who infested the coast 
that he resolved to finish his days, and made a desperate 
attempt to strangle himself. His courage, however, which 
was during his subsequent life severely tested under the calls 
of duty, was not equal to this effort, and he failed in the 
execution of this extreme attempt ; he had therefore to 
undergo the dreaded fate of falling to the ownership of one of 
the Portuguese dealers, and by his new master was taken 
across the river to Lagos, where he was for some time 
employed as a store-keeper, pending the completion of a 
ship's cargo of " live stock." This collection having reached 
186 in number, Adjai with his fellow-slaves was shipped 
for transmission to the western hemisphere. Such was the 
cruelty of the owners of slaves, and so inconsiderate the con- 
ditions of their confinement in the ships' hold, that a large 
number, as a matter of course, on these voyages died of thirst, 
heat, suffocation, and sea-sickness ; the dead, too, were left 
among the living, and these were thus thrown into so deplor- 
able a condition that they only longed for their end. Two 
British cruisers, however, were watching along the coast at 
the time this cargo was despatched, and discerning the 
miserable slave - ship gave chase, finally overtaking and 
boarding her. 

The human cargo found in a state of indescribable horror 
was forthwith released, taken on board the English man-of-war, 
where the joy of the wretched slaves may be imagined when 
they were made to understand that they were free. The two 
vessels at once made for Sierra Leone, but a heavy storm 
coming on, they were separated, and one was unhappily 
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wrecked. Adjai was on board the other, and was landed in 
safety at Bathurst, or rather at Freetown, destined to be 
his residence for some years. While performing this voy- 
age, it seems the boy was frequently bullied and badgered 
by the captain's son, but he knew how to hold his own, 
and made a point of daily punching his young adversary's 
head till he at last made him understand that his practical 
motto was " Nemo me imptirie lacessiV The lad, thus 
admonished, finally learnt to cease meddling with a fellow who, 
however black, knew how effectually to apply his fists. We 
must remember that this was in the good Bishop s youthful and 
unregenerate days, for it was only on reaching Freetown, 
where there were mission schools, that he was taught that this 
was not the Christian meaning of returning cheek for ** cheek." 
He took kindly to the civilising efi'orts of the zealous mission- 
aries there, and not only soon became a creditable scholar, but 
requested to be initiated into the rites of the Church as a 
baptised Christian. The ceremony took place in December 
1825, when he took the names of Samuel Crowther, out of 
gratitude to a clergyman of that nomenclature, who had shown 
him much kindness. Adjai also acquired great proficiency in 
the handicraft of a carpenter, but seems always to have had 
in view the exercise of some religious function, and, when 
eighteen, expressed a desire to accompany to England an 
English gentleman and lady, Mr and Mrs Davey, who were 
much interested in promoting the efficiency of the mission, 
which subsequently developed into Fourah Bay College. The 
name of Samuel Adjai Crowther appeared first on the list of 
six native students, and on his return he became assistant- 
teacher in the College, and was gradually promoted to higher 
offices. 

Although the scenery is grand, the vegetation luxuriant, 
and the forests magnificent,^ the climate of the Niger Territory 

' Many of the trees are of j^igaiitic diinensioiiH ; 8oiue are ho lar^e tliat when 
Hawn in halves and hoMowed out, each part in employed tu make a canoe that 
will hold a hundi-ed pertio!i8. 
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is so unfavourable to European constitutions that the work of 
civilisation would fail to be carried on unless by the aid of 
native missionaries and schoolmasters ; every native, there- 
fore, who showed dispositions to accept the Christian faith, 
to conform to Christian principles, and to adopt European 
customs, became of value in organising the civilisation of the 
colony, and Samuel Crowther s zeal to convert as many of his 
fellow-countrymen as he could reach rendered him a very 
important auxiliary, more especially as he was found to 
exercise a profound and lasting influence on those he addressed, 
and this influence was attributable to the high character 
he bore for integrity, devotedness, singleness of heart, and 
truthfulness. 

There was an idyll in the poor fellows chequered life, 
springing out of the estimate he had formed of a young girl 
with whom, when both were children, he had been classed in 
the mission school. Her name was Asano — turned, on the 
occasion of her baptism, into Susanna. Adjai sought this 
young woman as a wife, and the marriage proved a most happy 
one, blest with several children. 

In 1841, when the celebrated Niger Expedition took place, 
Samuel Crowther not only accompanied it, but wrote an 
admirably accurate and intelligent report of the labours it had 
undertaken on belialf of the abolition of the slave trade and 
the promotion of legitimate commerce. Indefatigable in the 
task he had set himself, Crowther visited England again with 
the view of going through a serious course of study at the 
Islington Missicmary College, giving himself up especially to 
the language and dialects of West Africa. To these he applied 
himself with so much success that he succeeded in translating 
the whole Bible, and also other books, into the Yoruba tongue, 
and to facilitate the spread of these books he worked out a 
grammar and dictionary of the language. He was ordained 
in 1842 by Dr Blomfield, Bishop of London, and returned to 
his native country in 1843, and arriving at Abeokuta shortly 
after, he was thrown into ecstasies of delight at most unex- 
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pectedly meeting with his mother and sisters, after twenty- 
five years' separation. This reunion he thus described with 
much feeling and touching simplicity, **When she saw me 
she trembled. She could not believe her eyes. We grasped 
one another, looking at each other with silence and great 
astonishment, big tears rolling down her emaciated cheeks. A 
great number of people soon came together. She trembled as 
she held me by the hand, and called me by the familiar names 
by which I well remember I used to be called by my grand- 
mother, who has since died in slavery. We could not say 
much, but sat still, and cast now and then an affectionate look 
at each other — a look which violence and oppression had long 
checked — an affection which had nearly been extinguished by 
the long space of twenty-five years. My two sisters, who 
were captured with us, are both with my mother, who takes 
care of them and her grandchildren in a small town not far 
from here, called Abaka. Thus, unsought for — after all search 
for me had failed — God brought us together again, and turned 
our sorrow into joy." 

That he should have employed his first efforts to bring his 
mother into the religion for which he worked with such 
irrepressible zeal was only to be expected, but at the same 
time he showed his profound sense of family duty by 
ransoming his sisters, their husbands and children, who, 
during one of the tribal wars which devastated those countries, 
had been seized and sold as slaves. They, as may be supposed, 
were first among the large numbers who, at his instigation, 
became Christians. Some of those he converted had been 
cannibals. His life was one of steady, persevering activity. 
He accompanied the second and third Niger Expeditions, the 
last in 1857. He revisited England several times, and in 
1864 he was, in Canterbury Cathedral, consecrated first Bishop 
of the Niger Territory, and he further received from the 
University of Oxford the degree of D. D. His career was one 
of devoted and intelligent labour, and many of his converts 
became, as missionaries, martyrs to their faith. Those who 



contend for the capabilitiea of the black races,- aud eonsiiUir 
, their apparent inferiority due only to want of opportunity, may 
I cite Bishop Samuel Crowther as a shining illustration of their 
) theory. He may he said to have died in harness in his 85th 

year in Jaiiujiry 1803. 

() f(inniM(i- pucr! niiiiii'iui iic ctvdc coWi : 
Allm ligustra uadiiiii: viLocinitt nigra lef^unMir. 

On the occasion on whii-'h I wus invited to hear him he had 
lo preach a charity sermon, perhaps hanlly a fair test of hi.'« 
abilities as an orator, but 
[ certainly was not im- 
pressed with any great re- 
spect for his intelligence 
or for the aliuudauee or 
iireadth of his ideas. His 
English wus, of course, 
tolerably broken, but not 

I more than one had reason 
to expect ; however, the 
imperfect and sometimes 

I tthsurd expressions, together 
with the parson's attire, 
were not without their 
grotesqueness. At the 
same time, his sermons in 
England were, of course, 
accidental, while the real object of his life was to do service 
to his own countrymen, and for this he may in all probability 
have iM-en all tlie mure fitted, the more nearly he was on a 
par with those he had to instruct ; just as it has been said of 
college tutors, that those most usefiil to an undergraduate are 
tliey who can enter into and appreciate their difficulties; 
whereas an intelligence whiih soars above them is iueapable of 
descending to the level frum which the pupil starts. 

1 have already mentioned ' meeting at the house of Lady 
■ Oiiuiit nfth* t'mluiy. Vitl, I.. STt*. 
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Franklin the- Right Rev. Thomas Nettlcship Staley, the 
Bishop of Honolulu, and his pretty, young daughter. Miss 
Howeena-moweena, in the year 1866, when he came over to 
England on a vacation trip. 

Returning to the Sandwich Islands shortly after, a Phila- 
delphian friend of mine — Mr Warren Kelsey of Chestnut Hill 
— who was making a visit to San Francisco from New York, 
vid Panama, sailed by the same vessel. There were other 
official passengers : Mr Anson Burlinghame, on his way (as 
Minist/Cr) to China, and General Van Volkenberg on his 
(as Minister) to Japan. 

My friend was much with the Bishop, whom he found 
gentlemanly and pleasant, and greatly enjoyed his society as 
a travelling companion — no slight advantage during a three 
weeks' voyage. The Bishop spoke of his two daughters, and 
of his mode of educating them in the remote colony in which 
he was obliged to reside ; and, among other curious informa- 
tion, told him that, under the tuition of a native nurse, they 
had learned to swim before they could walk, and, at a year 
old, were so proficient that they might be considered almost 
amphibious ! 

A mock-trial At sea, travellers have to exercise their ingenuity to keep 

life going, and often, as we all know, there is great fun on 
board a passenger ship : at all events, the younger ones try to 
enliven matters and to draw their elders into their harmless 
vagaries. On this occasion, an episode was started which 
seems to have served to amuse both young and old, and my 
friend, who has always been full of drollery, originated it. He 
shared a state cabin with Mr Burlinghames sons, and one 
morning it occurred to him publicly to make a formal com- 
plaint that Mr Ned Burlinghame had surreptitiously removed 
a blanket from his berth while he slept, and had transferred it 
to his own. 

The youth was examined before a magistrate — viz., the 
captain — and his replies were declared so unsatisfactory that 
he was at once committed for trial. The trial came on the 



at Hea. 
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next morning, and lasted two days, and was so humorously 
conducted that one cannot but regret that a full report of the 
proceedings was not preserved. General Van Volkenberg was 
the judge. A court was simulated, counsel appointed on cither 
side and witnesses arraigned, who, having taken the oath to 
"tell the truth without truth, and nothing like the truth," 
were submitted to a very severe cross-examination, several 
witnesses as to the character of either party being included. ' 

Though the Bishop was subpoenaed, he refused to appear, 
so the judge seut sl posse-comitatus to bring him. This they 
did bodily, alive and, literally, kicking. For this contempt of 
court the judge fined him a basket of champagne, which he 
undertook to pay, and gradually became more tractable under 
the scowl of the judge. 

Mrs Burliiighame, the mother of the accused, entered the 
witness-box handkerchief in hand, applying it frequently to her 
eyes as she vehemently protested that her son was innocent, 
that he had a special detestation of blankets, and that, from 
his birth, he had never been known to keep one on him, fight- 
ing his nurse if she ever attempted to tuck him up. 

Professor Porter, of Yale College, defended the prisoner, 
calling attention to this important evidence, and assured the 
court that, for his own part, he was one of those who ** did not 
believe, the Lord be thank-ed, the aforesaid chapter of the 
blanket." 

General Roseneray, who had been allowed a seat on the 
bench and had fallen into a remarkably demure and absent 
attitude, was suddenly startled by the judge, who interrupted 
his summing up to reprove him for his unseemly laughter at 
so solemn a moment and to inflict on him, as a punishment, 
the fine of a l)asket of champagne. 

The little sister of the prisoner, mystified at the proceed- 
ings, interrupted the course of the law by attacking Mr Kelsey 
as the author of her brother s disgrace, and wondering how he 
could be such a naughty man. 

The prisoner, who wept while the summing up proceeded. 
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was as much surprised as the rest to find his trial had euded 
in an acquittal, with a recommendation (although he was told 
he "left the court without a stain on his character") never 
again to be guilty of so reprehensible an act. 

The fellow-passengers all went to the same hotel at San 
Francisco, and o^e of them invited the party, before they 
separated, to a sociable drink at the bar of the hotel. Bishop, 
ministers and generals accepted in a friendly spirit this act of 
good-fellowship, as a record of the agreeable time they had 
passed together, regretting that there was little or no proba- 
bility, with such scattered destinations before them, that they 
would ever meet again. Bishop Staley died in 1872, and was 
succeeded in the See of Honolulu by Bishop A. Willis. 
DrCnmming. It uscd to bc Said, somc forty years ago, that Catholics 
were better off than Presbyterians, because the former had 
one Wise-man and the latter only had one Cumming. Dr 
Gumming occupied for a considerable time a recognised place 
in the ranks of preachers. During the height of his reputation, 
I more than once had occasion to hear him preach. 

Eloquent to a certain extent he might be called, but his aim 
was to attain and maintain a popular style ; and in this he suc- 
ceeded. Ilis discourses were of the order known as conversa- 
tional, partaking of that tone always welcome to a general 
audience, because it addresses itself more directly to them as 
individuals, and seems to invite the special attention of each 
member of the congregation. The matter of his sermons might 
have been more varied, but the tranquillity of Dr Cumming\s 
demeanour in the pulpit was one of his marked characteristics, 
and, even when discoursing on one of his three pet subjects, he 
put it forward rather with dignity than with vehemence. This 
might be the result of policy, for nothing is less likely to pro- 
mote a cause than violence in the mode of treating it. Ener- 
getic he undoubtedly was in recommending the hobby I will 
mention first — viz., the nearness of the personal Second Advent 
of our fiOrd, and of the beginning of His reign on earth. The 
approach of this new era he advocated with so much warmth 
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that there could be no doubt he was quite in earnest, though 
he came to be a good deal chaffed for what was considered 
his inconsistency : on the one hand predicting the overthrow 
of all existing things, and on the other entering into a new 
lease of the house he occupied. Some went so far, however, 
as to say that he regarded the cataclysm as so imminent that 
he had begun to take in his coals in sacks. 

How far he persuaded his congregation to go with him in 
this belief does not appear, but it is presumable the majority 
withheld their assent, as there never was a report that any of 
them were making special provision for the event, though 
he had positively announced that the seventh vial of the 
Apocalypse was to be poured out between the years 1848 
and 1867. 

Dr Gumming s second pet aversion was the Catholic Church ; 
including the Holy Father, the hierarchy, and the laity in one 
common condemnation. His denouncement was worked out 
by a series of continual thrusts, one more virulent than the 
other ; for his very plainly-expressed theory was, that no good 
thing could come out of Nazareth ; in other words, that the 
Catholic Church was altogether vile — **The Mother of 
Harlots,'* ** the Scarlet Lady" — capable of every kind of 
abomination, ana the perverter of honest men's minds, etc., 
etc., etc. Forgetting the shortcomings of other systems of 
religion, forgetful also that even his own could not be 
absolutely perfect, he uncompromisingly and unhesitat- 
ingly threw stones at her and at all who in any way 
favoured her. Yet he would occasionally condescend to 
l>orrow from the terminology of the Church ; as when he 
called the Gospel *' Christ's encyclical letter to the whole 
world." He also at one time expressed the strange and 
inconsistent wish to be allowed to take part in Pius IX. 's 
ecumenical council. 

To the Jews, on the other hand — the third of his 
caprices — Dr Gumming was strangely tender and indulgent ; 
he regarded them — everything notwithstanding — as still and 
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for ever the "* chosen people," and looked forward hopefully 
to the day when, restored to their primitive power and 
importance, Palestine should be their domain, and every 
glory and blessing should attend them. 

It has been remarked that, although during his long 
ministry in the Scotch Church Dr Cumming rarely preached 
a sermon without betraying the attitude of his mind towards 
these matters which had evidently taken up their permanent 
abode in his imagination, he does not appear to have made 
any of them the special subject of any one sermon ; perhaps 
he considered this a more subtle method of impressing his 
views on his hearers. It is a suggestive fact that, although 
at one time his congregation consisted of a due proportion of 
poorer hearers, this class gradually forsook his ministrations, 
and, while still followed by a considerable attendance and 
appreciated by many friends, his popularity was less marked 
in his later years. 

This statement must be qualified by the fact that at one 
time crowds flocked to hear him, and the slums amid which 
his church stood in the unfashionable locality of Crown Court, 
were thronged with private carriages. It is worthy of remark 
that the attraction must have been in the pulpit alone, for the 
Scotch service has nothing interesting or picturesque in its 
cold formality ; the interior of the edifice was forbidding in its 
dreariness and gloom, music was altogether absent, and the 
Scriptures were read without emphasis or sentiment of any 
kind ; the whole service was weary and monotonous in the 
extreme, without any judicious relief. 

It is well known that there is wonderful eloquence to be 
found occasionally in the Nonconformist pulpit, even though 
the restrictions of refinement are often wholly unrecognised, 
spurgeoii. It was at Cardinal Wiseman's suggestion that I one day 

went to hear Spurgeon preach ; His Eminence said as he could 
not very well attend himself, he should like to have a faithful 
report of one of his sermons. The conventicle in which he 
held forth was crowded to excess ; it was not his own 
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"Tabernacle," and I cannot now accurately recall the locality. 
He entered the pulpit with the air of a man who is perfectly 
conscious of the recognition of his power among his con- 
gregation, but notwithstanding this tinge of bumptiousness, 
there was an air of earnestness and sincerity in his manner 
which was very impressive. His voice was remarkably clear, 
and, like that of Louis Blanc, audible at a great distance, 
chiefly owing, I think, to the distinctness of his enunciation, 
which, no doubt, had been studiously practised. Like Renan, 
he adopted familiar expressions, and he took his illustrations 
from popular subjects. Without any appearance of profane- 
ness, he made abnormally free with sacred things, and I have 
been assured that one evening, when speaking of the duty of 
periodical attendance at the Lord's Table, he urged after this 
fashion, — 

'* Why don't you come to the Lamb of God ; you can have His "mote.' 
Him whenever you like : you take a great deal of trouble and 
spend a deal of money to buy a bit of roast lamb for your 
Sunday dinner, and yet here's the Lamb of God that you can 
have for nothing, and you turn your backs on Him." 

I can only aflirm that when 1 heard Spurgeon, / came in 
for nothing of this kind, although I cannot say there was 
much dignity either in his manner or his language ; still, 
the congregation consisting mainly of the lower middle 
class, there was no need for the display whether of learning 
or oratory. The conduct of the assembly was most decorous, 
and their silent attention testified to their appreciation of 
their teacher. 

The violent, vindictive, or menacing style did not enter 
into Spurgeon's system ; there was no denunciation or con- 
demnation, no holloaing or fist-shaking, his tone was calm 
and even, inspiring respect and afiection, rather than humilia- 
tion and anger. 

Many years after this, Spurgeon was spending the winter 
at the Grand Hotel at Mentone, where 1 was an inmate for a 
few days. He gave himself no little importance, occupied 

2 E 
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with his suite the best miite of rooms in the house, those of 
the first floor in the centre pavilion — spacious, lofty and 
well-furnished — and as he rarely came into the public salon in 
the evening, there was a lot of fun — supported with a good 
deal of champagne — indulged in in his private apartments. 
Many of the gentlemen were occasionally invited to go in, 
and have told me that, even when he gave them a set 
discourse, as he occasionally did, it was delivered in so 
humorous a tone, and so freely interspersed with picturesque 
metaphors and allusions that it really was "as good as a 
play." Spurgeon was fond of getting up an argument with 
clergymen of all denominations whenever he had a chance, 
and showed considerable ingenuity in these discussions. At 
the table d'hdte he had stipulated to sit at the head of the 
table with his four '' deacons," two on each side of him, and as 
(together with himself) they were (like George Cruickshanks s 
omnibus passengers) ''all fat," they made a portly show. 
The further to distinguish his party, they dined when the 
rest of us took our dejeuner or lunch, and they were served 
with tea (high tea) when we dined. 

[But Italy must take the palm for facile oratory. That 
siren tongue, whose sounds are song, carries you away with 
its sonorous rhythm, and rocks your reason to sleep like a 
lullaby. Just as the passes of a hypnotist are said to soothe 
and still your nerves, it allays your inclinations to criticise. 
The preacher, too, whose whole person speaks, and not merely 
his mouth ; whose every gesture not merely accompanies, 
but forms part of his sentences, bears you on along with 
him by resistless sympathy, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Afterwards, you may say, what was there in all this that I 
have not believed (or rejected, as the case may be) before? 
But for the time his measured sentences have played upon 
your mind as upon an instrument, and you find a pleasure 
in floating along luxuriously on the harmonious waves of 
sound. I remember, for instance, hearing Cardinal Monaco 
la Valletta preach a sermon, which, as far as worda went, 
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was only moderately eloquent, but which, from power of 
delivery, almost extorted applause from the admiring audience. 
One of his sentences was, **To love our neighbour as we love 
ourselves is of more merit than any sacrifice we can make — 
charity, for the Catholic, should be of a superhuman quality 
(amare il prossimo quanta se stesso d piu di qnalunque 
sdcrijicio . . . la caritd Cattolica deve essere una camta sovr' 
umanay There was nothing very new in the wording when 
you came to repeat it, but what I may call the conviction 
of the emphasis spread a blaze all round the phrase, that 
made it vivid to every listener in the congregation. He 
gazed, and spread his arms aloft, as he came out slowly and 
musically with the words **sovr* umanaj' as if he was leaving 
a gorgeous streak on the air like a meteor or a sunset cloud ; 
depicting an image of what is above common every-day 
experience. 

But often there is matter as well as manner. For the 
Italian language lends itself to terse and energetic utterance 
for those who know how to mould it, as well as to expressive 
and picturesque amplification. I have heard one distinguished 
preacher call the gift to earth of woman's beauty one of the 
streams of God's love {la beltct della donna h un Jivme del 
amo?' di Dio). Another, after descanting in detail on the 
marvellous fitness of the various parts of the human mind 
and body, all in an even tone of placid admiration, suddenly 
stopped short, and starting back into a wild but not ungraceful 
attitude, exclaimed at a pitch measured to contrast vividly 
with the previous softness of his voice — ** And then ! — in the 
midst of all this harmony — there is thrown — A Bomb — the 
Passions ! " Padre Degiovanni, I think, put the idea he had to 
express rather neatly, from his point of view, one day in 
saying, " Modern philosophy consists in creating for itself a 
God out of Nature, and then dethroning its own creation 
{consiste a crcarsi uii Dio della imHira, e j)oi a detvomzzare 
il Dio che ha creato)'' 

Padre Gallerani, some years ago, was one of the most 
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graceful and, at the same time, most incisive of preachers. 
I coald almost think he took a pleasure in enuneiatiDg the 
most dreadful things in the blandest tones, and with the 
softest movements. Later, he grew harder and harsher, as 
might from this l>e expected, but in his best days it was what 
is called as good as a play to watch the effect of what he 
said on his impressionable countrymen, who crowded the 
Gesii (much beyond its breathing capacity I) to hear him. I 
have even seen a dog, lying on its poor old blind master's lap, 
start up and sit attentively watching wherever the expressive 
hand of the preacher, emerging from the lace-trimmed, 
delicately-r/riVc/a/o cotta-sleeve pointed, as if fascinated to 
catch the meaning of it all. One St Agnes' day he was 
going, one by one, through the terrible trials recorded in the 
Acts of that favourite Roman Virgin-martyr. An old lady 
in black sat behind me, with her feet on the bottom bar and 
her hands on the top rail of my chair. She hung upon every 
word of the harrowing narration, so passionately, though it 
was one she must have heard on many a St Agnes* day before, 
that it was most pathetic to feel the vibration of her repressed 
sobs of interest in it all. I fancied to myself she must be 
a ** lone mother," who had lost a young and only daughter. 
And yet, possibly, it was but the result of expressive preaching 
on impressible nature. The whole time she kept up a faint 
running chorus to the preacher's declamation. — "Dio mio! 
Is it possible ! . . . called to suffer so much, so young ! 
Such constancy ! such faith ! . . . such courage ! . . ." When 
the most dreadful part came, she was so absorbed, she seemed 
to be taking part in the actual scene, with little cries of *' No, 
no, ([uesto no ! Mater purissiraa ! questo, no! . . ." etc., etc. 
It may be imagined with what effect such an orator could 
turn to account the lessons of hell. Most st^irtlingly he could 
pile u]) the agony ; most uncompromisingly apply its threaten- 
ings ; and all with the serene assurance of a Dante contemplating 
every suffering wretch, as if thinking him exactly in his right 
share of torment. *' If men ivill walk straight up to an abyss. 
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shutting their eyes to the light provided to guide them, they 
must fall into it — they must be dashed down its slopes like a 
leaden weight. It is the Divinity they have offended, and He 
punishes divinely {e nn Dio die hanno offesi, e pu7iisce da dio),'' 

While on this subject and in the neighbourhood of Rome, I 
may tell a curious experience of a friend of mine, who had 
taken '*the summer duty" of the Anglican chapel — at that 
time it served also for the few Americans, who might happen 
to be in Rome at that empty season. Meeting one day 
promiscuously an American gentleman, whom he not only 
knew as a pleasant acquaintance, but who had been very 
glad of his charitable companionship at his bedside while 
suffering from a dangerous contagious illness, he chaffed him 
on his not turning up at his Sunday service. ** As to that, 
my dear sir," replied the American, ** I don't pretend I often 
go to any church, but when I do I always go to a Catholic 
church, because they are the only people who stick to the 
only doctrine that is worth twopence — the good old-fashioned 
doctrine of Hell-fire." 

But if some Italian preachers try *' to persuade men " by 
means of ** the terrors of the Lord/' many study on the other 
hand the art of attracting l)y being entertaining. This is the 
case with those who aim at addressing themselves more especially 
to the people. I heard one of them, a certain Padre Gaudenzio, 
a Passionist, I think, who afterwards came to London, describe 
the Resurrection in broken English thus: — " My brethren, we 
know that as long as ze body is alive ze *ead is attached to 
ze body. Now Christ is ze 'ead and ze Church is ze body. 
As ze (Jhurch is alive, we know zat our Lord must be attached 
to her. Now when our Lord, ze ead, died, what did He do? 
He let Himself be buried and He rose again ; it is evident to 
all of you that what ze 'ead did ze body must do. 

*'Zis is vot our Lord did," saying this, he lowered himself 
completely out of sight below the level of the pulpit-desk, but 
continued speaking. ** Here, my brethren, you see ze figure of 
ze burial of ze 'ead of ze Church ; now you shall see 'Is 
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resurrjection," with this he raised his head and no more, above 
the level of the pulpit. " Every one of you, I tink, knows 
that when you see my 'ead arise that ze rest of my body will 
follow it/' and slowly and gradually he emerged to his full 
height, which was commanding, sayinjo; as he did so, **Zus 
you can have no doubt that so exactly will it be with ze body 
of Christ, which is ze Church. All zose who are attached 
by faithful communion with ze Church must, after zey are 
buried, like Christ, rise from ze dead as 'E did. For you see 
ze *ead cannot come up wizout drawing up ze body after it." 

Montaigne (1590) mentions as the four chief occupations 
which served to **me desennuyer" in Rome: — visiting the 
antiquities, and the Vignas, going to hear the sermons, and 
theological disputations ; tons ces amusemens m embisognent. 
De melancholic je n en avais nullement occasion ni dedans, ni 
dehors de la maison." These theological disputations, which 
took place on a platform, much more diverting and instructive 
than sermons, are in full course of use still. It is a great 
Sunday afternoon diversion, especially in Lent. Sometimes 
it may be between two seminarists, who thus acquire and 
practice their pulpit - voice ; sometimes between fully-trained 
theologians. One takes the part of deviFs advocate and 
the other answers him. The greatest licence is allowed to 
the former, and his attacks often wake the audience up by 
provoking roars of laughter, as do also on many occa- 
sions the smart replies of the other, if he happen to possess 
the gift of repartie. While a murmur of applause often 
follows one who knows how to meet an attack on a doctrine 
or a good quality with an impressive assertion and delineation 
of it. Bellori wrote that Dominichino knew how to demon- 
strate the soul of his figures, and to colour them with life 
{delineava gli animi, e colomva la nita). Almost as great 
praise is often deserved by these uncelebrated preachers. Most 
telling, too. was the effect produced by the vigorous diction, 
pithy allusions, and dramatic action of the friars who preached 
in the open streets of Rome by torchlight in the gloaming 
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before 1 870. Often they are unlearned, but always in harmony 
with the people, who themselves always illustrate their talk with 
graphic imagery, every Roman " lisps in " picturesque language. 
A shopman showing me some dress-stuffs one day told me they 
were all durable, but the one he recommended was piu eterna 
than the others. Another who had shown me some pink 
ribbons that were too dull for my purpose, fetched down 
another roll with the observation, " Se vuole una rosa proprio 
voluttnosaj here you have it." I heard a common workman say, 
as he passed an empty bier in the street, ^^ Ecco il letto del 
eterno riposo.^* 

Emphasis so strong and so appropriate that it may almost 
be called colouring and musical inflexion of voice are also bom 
in them. The rapturous tones in which itinerant vendors of 
fruits and flowers sing out their wares has always struck me 
particularly, and I gave a faint account of it in Folksongs of 
Italy ^ p. 10-11, but the incomparable pen of Matilde Serao has 
reproduced it to the life. 

". . . Vendeva rose, rose di maggio ; e non era un grido, era 
un canto, un lunghissimo canto malinconico e voluttuoso, come 
sazio di belleza, e sazio di profumo. Diceva soltanto che le 
rose erano belle, che erano belie le rose; niente^ altro, ma lo 
diceva con tanta sentimentale volutta, che pareva uno strug- 
gimento di mestizia e di passione soddisfatta." — R. H. B.] 

* The very same words our slipshod, draggle-feathered London flower-girls use, 
but their snafiled '* lufliy roses/ differs toto ceelo from the Italian's ecstatic '* che 
belle rose I "^ 
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